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State  of  Bombay. 
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A  GREAT  WORKER  FOR  THE  BLIND  PASSES  AWAY 


-  The  Late  Dr.  V.  K.  Bhandarkar  - 

Exactly  a  month  before  the  inaugural  day  of  the  first  All  India 
Conference  for  the  Blind,  and  at  precisely  the  same  time — at  5-30 
P.M.  on  Wednesday,  19th  December  1951 — the  cruel  hand  of  fate 
snatched  away  one  of  the  greatest  workers  for  the  Blind  in  India. 

The  cruel  manner  in  which  he  was  removed  from  our  midst 
heightened  the  tragedy.  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Bhandarkar  were  invited  at  the 
Government  House  to  attend  a  very  important  meeting  in  connection 
with  starting  a  Sheltered  Workshop  for  the  Blind  in  Bombay.'  The 
Meeting  was  scheduled  to  commence  at  6  P.M.  ami  just  as  Dr. 
Bhandarkar  entered  his  building  to  fetch  his  wife,  he  met  his  tragic 
end  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin — a  watchman — whose  only  grouse 
was  that  he  was  adversely  reported  against  by  his  victim. 

Thus  when  his  work  as  Organising  Secretary  of  the  All  India 
Conference  for  the  Blind  was  at  its  zenith,  he  was  cut  off  from  his 
noble  mission  of  ameliorating  the  sad  lot  of  the  2,000,000  Blind  m 
India. 

Dr.  Vasudeo  K.  Bhandarkar — known  to  his  many  friends  as 
Vasu  or  "DOC" — was  born  on  the  24th  July  1909  at  Kundapur,  a 
village  in  South  Kanara  District.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the 
four  sons  of  a  well  known  pleader  in  the  District.  He  lost  his 
father  almost  in  his  infancy.  Having  completed  his  High  School 
education  at  his  native  place,  he  graduated  from  Manga  lore — stand- 
ing first  class  first  in  the  University  and  winning  the  Presidency  Gold 
Medal  in  History  outright.  With  a  view  to  prosecute  his  studies 
further,  he  came  to  Bombay  in   1932.    He  passed  his  LL.B  and 


(:nl(Mi-({  as  a  l^osi  (nadiiaU-  lU^.seardi  Sludrnl  al  ihc  St.  Xaviers  Col- 
lege. He  sludied  lor  liis  Doclorale  under  liev.  Falh-r  lleras,  SJ. 
Ihe  l*resideiil  ol  llie  Indian  Mislorical  Heseareli  Inslilule.  Under 
I  he  al)le  guidance  ol  l{ev.  Kallier  ll(  ras,  lie  wrote  a  nnaslerly  ihesiF 
on  '"llie  Kit^e  i.nd  Fall  ol  llie  Vijayanaj^ar  Knnpire"  for  whieh  he  got 
his  Doctorate  Ironi  the  Homhay  University.  He  was  the  first  student 
lo  gel  Ihe  IMi.D.  degree  after  il  was  introduced  by  the  University 
of  Bombay.  In  V):\G,  as  a  delegate  of  the  Indian  Historical  Re- 
search Institute,  he  loured  fhe  whole  of  India  and  visit;ed  all  histo- 
ri(;al  places. 

In  June  1938,  he  was  married  to  Sulochana  Pai,  the  youngest 
of  the  four  daughters  of  the  late  Dewan  Bahadur  A.  K.  Pai,  a  great 
social  worker  some  decades  ago.  Sister  of  Sushilabai  Pai  the  con- 
stant companion  of  Mahatmaji  and  now  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Kasturba  Memorial  Trust,  Sudha  Bhandarkar  shared  her  husband's 
missionary  zeal  and  worked  ceaselessly  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
sad  plight  of  our  visually  handicapped.  They  have  two  children. 
Anil  and  Asha,  who  are  now  12  and  7  years  old. 

After  getting  his  Doctorate,  he  joined  the  Hansraj  Pragji  Tha- 
kersey  College  at  Nasik  as  Professor  of  History  and  Economics.  His 
genial,  unassuming  and  affable  ways  endeared  him  to  the  staff  and 
the  students  and  he  was  very  popular  in  the  social  life  of  Nasik. 

In  1943,  February,  he  returned  to  Bombay  to  take  up  the  post 
of  Assistant  Director  of  Civil  Supplies  (Charcoal  &  Firewood)  and 
was  soon  appointed  Assistant  State  Coal  Controller  which  post  he 
held  till  he  met  his  tragic  death.  He  was  extremely  popular  with 
the  trade  and  his  staff  and  colleagues. 

One  of  the  most  cherished  ambitions  of  Dr.  Bhandarkar  was  to 
call  an  All  Asia  Conference  for  the  Blind  after  gaining  experience 
of  the  first  All  India  Conference  for  the  Blind.  Another  scheme 
which  he  used  to  discuss  was  regarding  the  construction  of  a  "Social 
House"  with  six  stories  wherein  the  offices  of  all  social  welfare 
Agencies  could  be  housed  and  which  should  have  a  grand  Hall  ac- 
commodating about  1500  persons  so  that  the  Hall  may  be  available 
to  charitable  organisations  for  their  functions. 

This  great  and  noble  son  of  India  will  always  be  remembered 
for  his  work  for  the  Blind.  In  addition  to  being  the  Organising 
Secretary  of  the  All  India  Conference  for  the  Blind,  he  was  Joint 
Secretary  of  the  First  Provincial  Conference  for  the  Blind  and  a 
Member  on  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Blindmen's  Association. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  working  on  'A  Blind  Persons  Act — 
India'  and  was  also  compiling  an  up-to-date  History  of  all  Blind  in- 
stitutions and  Associations  in  India.  It  is  a  pity  that  these  articles 
were  left  unfinished.  He  was  also  working  for  the  N.  S.  D.  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind,  Worli  and  had  greatly  endeared  himsejf 
to  the  Blind  inmates. 

May  his  Soul  Rest  in  Eternal  Peace. 
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THE  ALL  INDIA  (ONI  I :I(I:NCE  FOR  Till:  HIJINI) 

(Ilclcl  al  The  Sir  C.  J.  Hall,  I5<»itil»ay,  I9ih,  20lh  ^  2Ul 
January  1952) 

ORGANlSIN(;  ( :()lVIiVHTTi:i: 

1.  Chairman:  Mr.  K.  IVl.  Alpaiwala,  LL.I5.,  Har-al-Law 

(Blind.) 

2.  Vice-chairmen:  Col  Sir  Jamshedji  N.  Duggan,  Kt., 

D.O.  (Oxon),  F.C.P.S. 
Sir  Rustom  P.  Masani,  Kt. 

3.  Members:  Mrs  Coomi  Shorab  Bharucha. 

Mrs  S.  R.  Potnis,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
Mrs  Sudha  V.  K.  Bhandarkar,  B.A. 
Miss  K.  B.  Mistry,  B.A. 
Mrs  R.  M.  Alpaiwala. 
Mr  M.  N.  Chatrapati,  B.A.,  LL.B., 

Advocate. 
Dr  S.  R.  Machave,  L.C.P.S. 
Mr  H.  D.  Doongaji,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
Mr  A.  V.  Jadhav,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
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Mr  Suresh  C.  Ahuja  (Blind) 
Mr  Mangulal  Shah  (Blind) 
Mr  Solomon  Parmar  (Blind) 
Mr  T.  K.  Ghosal,  B.Com. 
Mr  Shiraz  A.  Basrai.  (Blind) 

4.  Treasurers:         Mr  B.  R.  B.  Vakil. 

Mr  R.  S.  Pochkhanawala. 

5.  Organising  Secretaries:  Mr.  K.  N  Jussawala,  B.A. 

B.T.,  UNO  Fellow. 
Late  Dr  V.  K.  Bhandarkar, 

B.A.,  LL.B.,  Ph.D., 
Mr  P.  N.  S.  Razdan,  B.A. 

(Hons). 
Mr  V.  B.  Parulkar. 
Lt.  G.  L.  Nardekar. 
Captain  H.   J.   M.  Desai, 
M.A.,  LL.B. 
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THE  ALL  INDIA  CONFERENCE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

(The  Sir  C.J.  Hall,  Bombay,  19tli,  20th  &  21st 

January  1^52) 

RECEPTION  &  HOSPITALITY  COMMITTEE. 

1.  Chairman:  Mr  R»  M.  Alpaiwala,  LL.B.,  Bar-at-Law. 

2.  Members  :  Mrs  Krishnabai  Mote. 

Mrs  H.  A.  Mirza. 

Mrs  J.N.Gobhai. 

Mrs  Bhanumati  Pradhan. 

Mr  B.  P.  Gothoskar.  i 

Mr  N.  F.  Master. 

Mr  Soli  Rohani. 

Mr  Surve. 

Mr  Chogle. 

3.  Organising  Secretary:  Mr.  V.  B.  Parulkar. 

ENTERTAINMENT  COMMITTEE 

1.  Chairman:  Mr  R.  M.  Alpaiwala,  LL.B.,  Bar-at-Law. 

2.  Members: 

Mrs  Nergesh  N.  Palkhiwala. 

Mrs  Neelum  K.  Kanga. 

Miss  Piloo  R.  Desai. 

Miss  Mani  J.  M.  Desai. 

Prof  G.  N.  Josh; 

Master  Manhar  Barve. 

Mr  Anil  Bishwas. 

Mrs  Anil  Bishwas. 

Mr  Vistasp  Balsara. 

Mr  Hansu  Mehta. 

Mr  Gautam  Joshi 

Mrs  Vijayalaxami  Goradia. 

Mr  Abraham  David. 

3.  Organising  Secretaries:  Lt  G.  L.  Nardekar. 

Capt  H.  J.  M.  Desai. 


ALL    INDIA    COM  I:KI:IN(  L    I  OK   TIIL  I5LINI) 
{Thv  Sir  C.  J.  Hall,  Bombay,  I9lli,  20lli  &  2Lsl 
Jan nary  1952) 
FLBLK  ITY  (;()IVllV1ITTi:i: 

1.  Chairman:  JVIr  K.  fM.  Alpaiwala,  LL.H.,  Har-al-Law» 

2.  Members  :  Mr  G.  G.  Gokhale. 

Mr  L.  M.  Barot. 
Mr  M.  Bukhanwala. 
Mr  H.  M.  Kamat. 
Mr  Abid  Gulrays^ 
Mr  R.  K.  Tatnis. 
Dr  B.  G.  Gokhale. 
Mr  Madhukar  V.  Rao 
Miss  Sindhutai  Randive. 
Mr  B.  R.  Dhurandhar. 
Mr  Burjor  Pavri. 
Mr  Jehan  Daruwala 
Mrs  Shera  N.  Vajidar. 

3.  Organising  Secretary:  Mr.  P.  N.  S.  Razdan. 

ALL   INDIA   CONFERENCE   FOR  THE  BLIND 
FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

1.  Chairman:  Mr  R.  M.  Alpaiwala,  LL.B.,  Bar-at-Law 

2.  Members  :  Mr  H.  H.  Vahalia. 

Mr  Jivraj  B.  Shah. 

Mr  H.  S.  Batliwala. 

Mr  L.  Hakim  Rai  Khanna. 

Mr  V.  G.  Phadnis. 

Mr  A.  B.  Karkhanis. 

Mr  Gabrubhai  J.  Oza. 

Mr  Chaganlal  P.  Kothari. 

Miss  Aloo  Desai. 

Mrs  S.  Jhabvala. 

Mr  Vishnuprasad  N.  Desai. 

Mr  S.  J.  Antia. 

Mrs  ShaffiTyabji. 

Mr  F.  K.  F.  Madon. 

Mrs  P.  R.  Madgaonkar. 

Mrs  Ramabai  Bakhle. 

Mrs  P.  V.  Gupte. 

3.  Organising  Secretary:  Mr.  P.  N.  S.  Razdan. 
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EXHIBITION  COMMITTEE 

1.  Chairman:  Mr  R.  M.  Alpaiwala,  LL.B.,  Bar-at-Law, 

2.  Members  :  Mrs  T.  K.  Ghosal. 

Mrs  T.  Ranikhetwala. 

Mr  Chandravadan  Hansoti  (Blind). 

Mr  Naraindas  Kothari  (Blind). 

Mr  K.  N.  Pal. 

Mr  D.  Makujina. 

Mr  B.  Pallonji. 

Mr  M.  R.  Kolangde. 

3.  Organising  Secretary:  Capt.  H.  J.  M.  Desai. 

ALL   INDIA   CONFERENCE   FOR  THE  BLIND 
Observers  &  the  Institutions  which  they  represent. 


1.  Lady  M.  R.  Masani. 
Mr  Eruch  R.  Golwala. 

2.  Captain  Raymond 
Homewood. 

3.  Prof  G.  N.  Matharani. 

4.  Mrs  Nowrosji. 

Dr  (Mrs)  G.  Pramji. 

5.  Mr  P.  R.  Bhatt. 
Mr  B.  S.  Patel. 
Mr  P.  R.  Rane. 
Smt  Indirabai  Joshi. 
Mr  M.  N.  Limaye. 

6.  Mr  Kingsley 
C.  Dassanaike. 

7.  Miss  Tripti  Sen  Gupta. 

8.  Dr  Miss  B.  R.  Banner- 
jee. 

9.  Capt  A.  H.  Mortimer. 

10.  Col  R.  S.  Marya. 

11.  Dr.  V.  K.  Chitnies 


Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  in  Western  India. 
The  Salvation  Army. 

Ramkrishna  Mission. 

Society  for  the  Rehabilitation 
of  Crippled  Children. 

The   Children's   Aid  Society, 
Bombav. 


The   Ceylon   School   for  the 
Blind. 

Blind     Persons  Association, 
Bengal. 

Tata      Institute      of  Social 
Sciences.  ^ 

Government  of  India,  Minis- 
try of  Education. 

Government  of  Pepsu,  Patiala. 

Government  of  Bombay 

Public  Health  Department. 


ALL  INDIA  COINl  KKKNCi:  I  C)U  Till:  BLIND 

(Sir  C.  J.  Hall,  Bombay.    19lh-2()lh-21  si  January,  1952.) 
Names  of  Delegates  and  the  'ruime.s  oj  InstUutions  which  they 

represent. 

Serial '  Name  oj  the  Institution  Name  of  the  Delegate. 

No, 


BIHAR 

1.  Palna    Blind   School,  Patna. 

2.  S.  P.  G.  Blind  School 
(Mission)  Ranchi. 

3.  Netrahin   Chatra  Vidyalaya. 


BOMBAY 

4.  Karnatak  Blind  and  Disabled 
Relief  Association,  Hubli. 

5.  Blind  Relief  Association, 
475/83,  Kalbadevi  Road, 
Bombay. 

6.  The  N.  S.  D.  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  Worli. 

7.  Happy  Home  for  the  Blind, 
B.  D.  D.  Chawl  52,  Worli, 
Bombay. 

8.  Blindmen's  Association,  177  F, 
Lamington  Cross  Road,  Bom- 
bay 7. 

9.  Dadar  School  for  the  Blind, 
Dadar,  Bombay. 

10.  Victoria  Memorial  School  for 
the  Blind,  Tardeo,  Bombay. 


(1)  Mr.  C.  Chatterjee. 

(2)  Miss  C.  M.  Telford. 

(3)  Mr.  Mahavir  Das. 

(4)  Mr.  Shiv  Shankar  Pandit 
(Blind). 

(5)  Mr.  K.  V.  Deshpande. 

(6)  Mr.  D.  B.  Visveswar  Rao 
(Blind). 

(7)  Dr,  D.  G.  Vyas 

(8)  Mr.  KantiShah  (Blind) 

(9)  Mr.  B.  D.  Pallonji 

(10)  Mr.  Soloman  L.  Parmar 
(Blind). 

(11)  Mrs.  C.  S.  Bharucha. 

(12)  Mr.  Chandravan  Hansoti 
(Blind). 

(13)  Mrs.  F.  J.  Ashbuner. 

(14)  Mr.  Jagadish  Patel 
(Blind). 

(15)  Mr.  T.  K.  Ghosal. 

(16)  Mrs.  Ichhabai  Chotia 
(Blind). 

(17)  Mr.  V.  M.  Saraiya. 

(18)  Mr.  Naraiandas  Kothari? 
(Blind). 
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Serial    Name  of  the  Ijvstitution 
No. 

11.  Poona  School  and  Home  for 
the  Blind,  Koregaon  Park, 
Poona. 

12.  School  for  the  Blind,  Ahme- 
dabad. 

13.  First  Provincial  Conference 
for  the  Blind. 

BOMBAY— (Cont.) 

14.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  Mehsana. 

15.  Andha  Pragati  Mandal. 

DELHI 

16.  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Punchkuwa  Road,  New  Delhi. 


HYDERABAD 

17.  Government  School  for  the 
Blind  and  Deaf,  Hyderabad. 
Deccan. 

18.  Mahatma  School  for  the 
Blind. 

MADHYA  BHARAT 

19.  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb 
and  Blind,  Indore. 

MADRAS 

20.  School  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Deaf,  Cathedral,  Madras. 
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Name  of  the  Delegate. 
(20)  Mr.  J.  S.  Wadulekar. 


(21)  Mr.  Pandurang  P.  Desai. 

(21)  Mr.     Shantilal    J.  Upa- 
dhyya. 

(22)  Mr.  K.  H.  Goregaonkar. 

(23)  Dr.  S.  Navalkar. 

(24)  Mr.  K.  N.  Bhatia. 

(25)  Mr.  D.  A.  Makujina. 

(26)  Mr.  A.  B.  Karkhanis. 
(Blind). 

(27)  Mr.    Manohar    Lai  Ma- 
chan. 

(28)  Mr.  Purshottam  Das 
(Blind). 

(29)  Mr.  Ramchandrarao  Ka- 
valgikar. 

(30)  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
(Blind). 

(31)  One  delegate. 


(32)  Mr.  M.  M.  Thorat.  ^ 

(33)  Mr.  K.  G.  Shirwalkar 
(Blind). 

(34)  Rev.  Mother  M.  Aloysia. 

(35)  Sister  D.  M.  Ivona. 


S<Ti(tl    [Sdtnc  oj  the  l.iislilulion 
l\o. 

21.  ScIkx.I  Ioi  Ihc  lllnid,  Palatn- 
collali,   Soiilli  ln<lia. 

22.  Tile  Lullu'iii  School  lor  llic 
lilind,  l\(>iilacliiMlala,  (^iintiir 
DislricL 

2-').  (/ovonuiieiil  School  lor  the 
Hliiul,  Kasargad,  S.  India. 

MADHYA  PRADESH 
21.  Blind    Boys'    Institute,  Ajni 
Amhazari  Koad,  Nagpur. 

25.  Blind  Honse  of  the  A.  E. 
Mission,  Baloda  Bazar,  Ma- 
dhya  Pradesh. 

MYSORE 

26.  School  for  Deaf  &  Blind 
Boys. 

27.  Blind  Welfare  Association, 
Kodaganur. 

28.  Blind   Welfare  Association. 
PEPSU 

29.  Directorate  of  Health  and 
Medical  Services — Patiala  & 
E.  Punjab  States  Union. 

PUNJAB 

30.  Andh  Vidyalaya,  Amritsar, 
East  Punjab. 

RAJASTHAN 

31.  Seth  Anandilal  Podar  Insti- 
tute for  Deaf,  Dumb  and 
Blind. 


i'M))  Mr.  I).  Ildvvard  Jo/iatliaJ). 
(.■)7)   Miss   Amelia   E.  lirosius. 

(38j  Mr.  K.  Kunhi  Kannar. 


(39)  Mr.  A.  N.  Deshpande. 

(40)  Mr.  K.  B.  Thombre 
(Blind). 

(41)  Rev.  A.  F.  Meyer. 

(42)  Mr  Paul  (Blind). 

(43)  Mr.  L.  Thimmiah. 

(44)  Mr.  N.  Govinda  Rao. 

(45)  Mr.  B.  K.  Basava  Ra- 
jappa,  (Blind). 

(46)  Mr.  V.  R.  Mathar. 

(47)  Mr.  M.  G.  Gajendra 
Naidu  (Blind). 

(48)  Col.  R.  S.  Marya,  Direc- 
tor of  Health  and  Medi- 
cal Services,  Pepsu. 

(49)  Mr.  Pandit  Vishwa  Nath. 

(50)  Master  Mangal  Deo 
(Blind).  ■ 

(51)  Mr.  Nathuram  Sharma. 


Serial  Name  of  the  Institution 
No. 


Name  of  the  Delegates. 


SAURASHTRA 

32.  Krishna  Kumarsinghji  School 
and  Home  for  the  BlinJ, 
Bhawnagar,  Saurashtra. 

33.  Government  of  Kutch. 


UTTAR-PRADESH 

34.  Allahabad  School  and  Home 
for  the  Blind. 

35.  Rashtriya  Andh  Vidyalaya 
(National  Academy  for  the 
Blind)  Cawnpur. 

WEST  BENGAL 

36.  Calcutta  Blind  School,  P.O. 
Behala. 

37.  Blind  Persons'  Association, 
29,  Russa  Road,  Calcutta. 


38.  Light  House  for  the  Blind, 
29,  Russa  Road,  Calcutta  26. 

KEDGAON 

39.  Ramabai  xAlukti  Mission 

Blind  School. 


(52)  Mr.  Pritamlal  Ramkrishna 
Upadhyay. 

(53j  Mr.     Vithaldas  Vasanji 
Mashru  (Blind). 

(54j  Mr.  D.  V.  Thacker,  Ad- 
ministrative Officer, 
School  for  the  Blind. 

(55)  Dr.  J.  P.  Dayal. 

(56)  Mr.  Murat  Narayan  Singh. 

(57)  Mr.    Madanlal  Khandel 
wal,  (Blind). 

(58)  Principal  Amal  Shah. 

(59)  Mr.  A.  Hembram  (Blind). 

(60)  Mr.  Nain  Gopal  Muzum- 
dar. 

(61)  Mr.  Nagendra  Nath  Sen 
Gupta,  (Blind). 

(62)  Mr.  N.  C.  Laharry. 

(63)  Mr.  Nagendra  Nath  Sen 
Gupta,  (Blind). 

(64 )  Miss  N.  R.  Dongre., 
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MESSAGES 


MISS  HELEN  KELLER,  L.H.D,,  LL.D.,  COUNSELOR, 
BUREAU    OF    NATIONAL    &  INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS,  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC, 

Emancipation  of  the  blind  throughout  the  globe 
has  begun.  When  I  consider  what  is  done  for  the 
blind  by  people  who  see,  I  have  a  bright  vision  of 
life  upon  earth  when  hearts  and  brains  shall  work 
for  the  good  of  all.  I  look  forward  to  a  new  era 
when  America  shall  join  hands  with  all  other  count- 
ries, when  there  shall  exist  one  family,  the  human 
race;  one  law,  peace;  one  need,  wisdom;  one  means, 
work  -  and  God  as  Love  Supreme. 

HELEN  KELLER. 
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GENERAL  LORD  ISMAY,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  U.  K.  AND  HIS 
MAJESTY'S  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  COMMON- 
WEALTH RELATIONS, 

It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure,  in  the  name  of 
all  members  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  of  its  staff,  to  send  cordial  greetings 
to  all  members  of  the  All  India  Conference  for  the 
Blind. 

The  decision  to  convene  this  Conference  in 
January,  1952,  the  month  in  which  blind  welfare 
workers  throughout  the  world  celebrate  the  centenary 
of  the  death  of  Louis  Braille,  could  not  have  been 
more  appropriate  and  I  am  sure  that  the  increas- 
ingly close  partnership  between  the  Government  of 
India  and  the  various  State  Governments  on  the  one 
hand,  and  voluntary  organisations  for  the  blind  on 
the  other,  which  has  led  to  the  calling  of  this  con- 
ference, is  indeed  a  favourable  omen  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  work  for  the  blind  throughout  India.  In 
view  of  my  close  personal  associations  with  your 
country  and  of  the  fact  that  I  am  now  able  to  send 
this  message  both  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  and  as  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State  for  Commonwealth  Relations,  I  am  particularly 
happy  to  greet  you  all  on  an  occasion  upon  which 
I  know  you  will  all  look  back  in  the  future  as  a  most 
significant  milestone  on  the  road  of  broadening  op- 
portunity for  the  blind  of  India. 

ISMAY. 
Chairman. 
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IJEVI.  (OLOJSEL  SIR  lAJS  IHASER,  (HE.,  MI\, 
(  II  ilRM  iJS  OE  Sl\  DUI\STA^'S  AM)  PRESIDEIST 
OE  imil  lSII  LEA^IOIS 

I  am  interested  to  learn  that  the  V'lvsl  All  India 
Conl'erenee  for  the  Blind  is  hein^  held  in  Honihay 
€*arly  this  year  and  that  Delegates  from  Blind  Sehools 
and  Colleges  in  all  parts  of  India  have  heen  invited  to 
lake  part. 

I  know  well  that  the  incidence  of  hlindness  in 
India  is  unfortunately  high  and  that  in  spite  of  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  many  pioneer  workers  over  a  long 
number  of  years,  there  is  today  in  India  a  real  need  for 
widespread  co-ordinated  action  both  in  the  matter  of 
prevention  of  blindness  and  in  the  care  and  training 
of  those  who  are  already  blind. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  Government  of  India 
invited  St.  Dunstan's  to  establish  a  Centre  in  India  for 
the  Rehabilitation  and  training  of  blinded  soldiers, 
and  the  little  establishment  at  Dehra  Dun  came  into 
existence,  it  was  my  earnest  hope  that  as  a  result  of 
the  work  done  there  and  through  the  fine  example  of 
the  men  who  underwent  training,  the  Public  of  India 
would  come  to  adopt  a  different  attitude  towards 
Blindness.  Here  in  England,  Blindness  is  no  longer 
treated  as  a  calamity  against  which  nothing  can  be 
done;  it  is  acknowledged  as  a  disadvantage  but  one 
that  can  be  greatly  diminished  by  up-to-date  methods 
of  training  and  education. 

It  was  therefore  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  me  to 
receive  a  little  while  ago,  a  copy  of  the  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  Training  Centre  for  the  Adult  Blind — 
A  Centre  which  has  sprung  up  at  Dehra  Dun  from  the 
ashes  of  St.  Dunstan's  War  Time  Establishment. 

Here  a  small  number  of  India's  Adult  Blind  popu- 
lation are  learning  to  overcome  their  handicap.  A 
number  of  the  staff  have  been  trained  at  the  Indian 
St.  Dunstan's  and  some  of  them  are  Blind.  The  trades 
being  taught  are  Village  Trades,  similar  to  those  taught 
to  the  Blinded  Soldiers  and  recreation  hours  are  spent 
in  sports  and  games  in  the  spacious  grounds  of  the 
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bodyguard  lines,  or  indoors  with  Musical  Instruments, 
Radio,  Playing  Cards  or  Darts. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  only  when  Blind  men  and 
women  are  successfully  trained  in  a  variety  of  occu- 
pations and  can  go  out  into  the  world  as  independent 
and  useful  citizens,  that  the  public  will  recognise  their 
value  to  the  community  and  respond  whole-heartedly 
in  maintaining  the  work  which  is  being  carried  out. 

I  understand  that  at  the  All  India  Conference  for 
the  Blind,  the  main  resolution  is  the  adoption  of  a 
scheme  to  form  a  National  Association  for  the  Blind 
on  the  lines  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
England.  Any  one  who  knows  as  I  do,  the  magnifi- 
cent work  that  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
does  for  many  thousand  of  civilian  Blind  people 
over  here,  can  send  no  better  message  than  to  wish 
you  all  success  in  the  attainment  of  this  splendid  ideal. 

IAN  FRASER. 


SIR  BERNARD  REILLY,  CHAIRMAN,  BRITISH 
EMPIRE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  heard,  with  keen  inte- 
rest, of  the  All  India  Conference  for  the  Blind  to  be 
held  in  January  1952,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  convey  our  greetings  to  that  conference  and 
our  best  wishes  for  the  progress  of  the  work  which 
that  Conference  will  inaugurate. 

We,  at  the  British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind, 
follow  the  activities  of  our  fellow  workers  in  India 
with  particular  interest  because  the  methods  which 
they  have  so  ably  pioneered  are  in  many  ways  relevant 
to  the  task  which  we  have  undertaken  in  the  British 
colonies. 

May  the  blind  people  in  India  and  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  and  Empire  look  forward  with 
assurance  to  a  future  of  broadening  opportunity. 

BERNARD  REILEY, 
CHAIRMAN. 
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////;  llOfS'llLK  MR.  JUSTICE  A.  V.  MAXWELL,  PRE- 
SU)Em\  ROYAL  INDUSTRIAL  RUM)  INSTITU- 
TION.  AUSTRALIA  AND  JUIUiE,  SUPREME  COURT, 

SYDISEY. 

As  President  and  on  behalf  of  tlie  Board  of  the 
Royal  Sydney  Industrial  Blind  Institution,  I  have  the 
honour  to  eonvey  cordial  greetings  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  your  first  All  India  Conference  for  the 
Blind  will  prove  signally  successful  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  those  whom  it  is  your  privilege  as  it  is  ours, 
to  ser\e. 

I  trust  -  and  am  confident  -  that  the  deliberations 
of  the  Conference  will  ensure,  so  far  as  is  humanly 
possible  under  divine  guidance,  that  those  who  are 
handicapped  by  the  loss  of  sight,  may — as  of  right — 
take  their  place  among  their  fellows  as  useful 
citizens. 

I  believe  that  the  labours  on  behalf  of  the  blind 
-  common  to  your  land  with  its  age-long  traditions 
and  our  young  country — will  ever  prove  a  bond  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  both  nations. 

A.  V.  MAXWELL. 
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MK.  P.  VITARANA,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  THE  BLIND,  CEYLON. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  the 
Blind  in  Ceylon,  I  send  Greetings  and  Good  Wishes 
to  your  Conference.  I  regret  that  circumstances  be- 
yond my  control  have  prevented  me  from  being  pre- 
sent at  your  Deliberations. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  in  Ceylon  have  learnt 
of  your  plans  for  the  Inauguration  of  a  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  in  India.  This  has  come  not  a 
day  too  soon.  Such  an  organisation  will  be  of  inesti- 
mable value  in  co-ordinating  and  organising  welfare 
work  for  the  Blind.  National  Associations  have  been 
in  existence  for  many  years  in  all  the  more  progres- 
sive countries  in  Europe  and  America  and  are  render- 
ing excellent  service.  Foremost  amongst  these  is  the 
Association  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  has  achiev- 
ed amazing  results.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  before 
long,  your  association  will  be  able  to  render  similar 
service  to  the  Blind  in  India  and  also  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  other  associations,  especially  those  in  Asia. 
I  wish  your  deliberations  all  success. 

P.  VITARANA. 
President 

National  Association  of  the  Blind  in  Ceylon. 
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HilKlliMiR!  iMRlT  KAVH,  MINISTKH  lOR 
HEALTH  iV:  (:OMMlJ!SH:  iTH)JSS^  COVERNMEIST  Ol 

INDIA. 

The  care  of  the  Mind  is  an  obligation  lhat  no 
Stale  can  escape.  I  rep*et  that  owinj;  to  financial 
stringency  the  Government  of  India  has  not  been 
abb*  to  give  as  much  attention  to  this  problem  as 
it  would  have  liked  to  have  done.  It  is  sad  to  think 
that  we  have  in  our  country  two  million  blind  for 
whom  life  is  completely  without  hope.  In  the  ad- 
vanced countries  of  the  west  a  blind  person  need  no 
longer  despair.  Indeed  he  can  become  a  useful  and 
earning  member  of  society.  I  am  therefore  delighted 
to  learn  that  a  National  Association  for  the  Blind  is 
being  formed  in  India  and  I  trust  that  this  organiza- 
tion will  get  all  the  public  support  that  it  needs  in 
order  to  give  this  afflicted  section  of  humanity  the 
benefits  of  education  on  modern  and  scientific  lines. 
The  problem  is  an  immense  one  but  is  none  the  less 
urgent  and  needs  to  be  tackled  straightaway. 

I  wish  the  first  All  India  Conference  for  the 
Blind  every  success  in  its  deliberations  and  shall  be 
very  interested  in  its  progress. 

AMBIT  KAUB. 
Minister  for  Health  &  Communications. 


HIS    EXCELLENCY    DR.    S.  RADHAKRISHNAN, 
INDIA'S  AMBASSADOR  TO  MOSCOW 

I  am  terribly  grieved  about  the  death  of  Dr. 
Bhandarkar  whose  work  for  the  blind  is  well  known. 

I  hope  your  Conference  will  be  a  success  and 
the  State  and  the  Public  will  realise  their  responsibi- 
lity to  the  handicapped  children. 

S.  BADHAKRISHNAN. 
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HIS  EXCELLENCY  RAJA  SIR  MAHARAJ  SINGH, 
GOVERNOR  OF  BOMBAY. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  send  a  message 
of  congratulation  and  good  wishes  to  the  organisors 
of  the  First  All  India  Conference  for  the  Blind  which 
is  to  be  held  in  Bombay  in  January  1952.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  emphasise  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  do  what  he  can  towards  making  the 
lot  of  those  afflicted  with  blindness  brighter  and 
happier.  There  are  several  organisations  which  are 
alive  to  this  necessity  and  are  doing  good  work  for 
the  welfare  of  our  blind  brothers  and  sisters,  but 
a  co-ordination  of  efforts  is  bound  to  achieve  the 
best  results.  It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  find  that 
it  has  been  decided  to  convene  an  All  India  Conference 
for  the  Blind  and  I  wish  to  it  every  success  in 
its  deliberations 

MAHAKAJ  SINGH. 
Governor  of  Bombay. 
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THE  UON  HLE  MR.  JUSTICE  M.  C,  CIIAGLA,  CHIEF 
JUSTICE  OE  liOMKAY  AI\D  CIIAIRMAIS,  MANAGIJSG 
COMMITTEE    OE    THE    VICTORIA  MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  HLIISD, 

I  wish  the  first  All  India  Conference  for  the 
Rlind  every  success.  All  our  sympathies  must  go 
out  to  those  who  are  disabled  or  upon  whom  nature 
has  inflicted  pain  or  infirmity  and  to  no  one  can  our 
sympathy  go  out  more  than  to  the  blind.  They  have 
been  deprived  of  the  most  precious  gift  which  makes 
it  possible  to  admire  and  appreciate  the  untold  bless- 
ings which  nature  has  given  to  us  and  which  man  has 
perfected  through  centuries  of  progress  and  civilisa- 
tion. It  is  our  duty  to  give  to  them  what  poor  sub- 
stitute we  can  for  the  loss  of  their  eyes. 

The  tragic  death  of  Dr.  Bhandarkar  has  been  a 
great  blow  to  the  Conference.  But  I  hope  that  not- 
withstanding this  calamity,  the  Conference  will  do 
its  best  for  the  welfare  of  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
sections  of  our  community. 

M.  C.  CHAGLA. 
Chief  Justice, 


THE  HON'BLE  SHRl  B,  G.  KHER,  CHIEF  MUSISTER, 
BOMBAY  AND  CHAIRMAN,  STATE  COUNCIL  ON 
BLINDNESS,  BOMBAY. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  the  first  All  India  Con- 
ference for  the  Blind  is  scheduled  to  meet  in  Bombay 
from  the  19th  January  onwards.  Real  service  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind  can  be  said  to  have  been  rendered 
only  if  the  blind  are  given  congenial  and  profitable 
employment  not  as  charity  or  by  way  of  altruism  but 
as  a  duty  so  that  they  can  live  an  independent  and 
self  respecting  life  like  any  other  member  of  society. 
The  task  before  the  Conference,  therefore,  to  solve 
the  problem  of  nearly  two  million  blind  of  this  coun- 
try is  gigantic.  We  must  realise  our  duty  and  make 
an  earnest  effort.  I  hope  the  Conference  will  be  able 
to  tackle  this  problem  efficiently.  It  is  necessary  to 
rouse  the  social  conscience  and  mobilise  earnest  social 
workers.    I  wish  it  all  success, 

B.  G.  KHEM. 
Chief  Minister,  Bombay. 


HIS  WORSHIP  SHRl  S.  K.  PATIL,  MAYOR  OF  BOM- 
BAY AND  PRESIDENT,  BOMBAY  STATE  CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE, 

Any  effort  aimed  at  making  the  blind  more 
happy  and  useful  in  society  has  my  good  wishes.  It 
is  our  bounden  duty  to  do  our  best  for  these  un- 
fortunate brethren  of  ours.  My  sympathies  have 
always  been  with  such  good  causes  and  I  wish  the 
Conference  all  success. 

S.  K.  PAXIL. 
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///S  E\(  KLLKN(  \  SIR  (11  ilSIHJLAL  M.  TRIVEDI, 
(,()\  KlilSOH  Ol  PUN} AH  (Imlia,) 

Wr  ill  India  liavr  rrally  doiu'  very  lilllr  for  ihe 
hliiuL  aii<l  I  iiiisl  llial  ihr  (^HifrrriH^'  will  rrsull  in 
Coslrriii^  and  iiK'rrasin^  arlivilies  in  ihv  diiMM-lion 
of  iIk'  <Mlu<'ati<Hi,  rniploynK^nt,  aftercare  and  W(^lfare 
of  lliis  s<M'lion  of  onr  popnialion. 

I  send  niy  very  best  wishes  for  the  snee<^ss  of 
llie  Coiifei'ence. 

C.  M.  TKIVEDi; 


HIS  EXCELLEISCY  MR,  M.  8.  ATSEY,  GOVERISOR, 

OF  BIHAR 

I  Avhole  lieartedly  appreciate  your  idea  of  hold-  • 
inij  an  All-India  Conference  for  the  Blind.  Those 
who  have  been  blessed  by  God  with  the  precious  gift 
of  sight  have  hitherto  most  lamentably  neglected  to 
do  anything  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  life  which  their 
less  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  blind  have 
to  undergo.  There  have  been  a  few  humanitarian 
souls  who  have  been  doing  their  best  to  educate  the 
blind.  But  the  colossal  evil  of  blindness  can  not  be 
properly  subdued  unless  the  conscience  of  the  general 
people  is  awakened  to  their  duties  to  those  unfortu- 
nate and  helpless  brothers  and  sisters.  Blindness 
makes  the  whole  world  blank  to  them.  But  if  they 
get  education,  they  get  an  insight  which  illumines 
and  dispels  the  darkness  that  surrounds  them.  The 
>vorld  that  was  blank  before  for  want  of  sight,  be- 
comes full  of  meaning  and  significance  to  him  as 
much  as  it  is  to  the  man  who  has  eyes  to  see  it. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  this  noble  service 
deserve  every  kind  of  help  and  encouragement.  I 
wish  the  Conference  success  in  establishing  the 
National  Association  for  the  Blind. 

M.^  S.  ANEY. 
Governor  of  Bihar. 
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THE  HON'BLE  MR.  P.  S.  KUMARASWAMI  RAJA, 
CHIEF  MINISTER  OF  MADRAS. 

I  am  glad  that  the  first  All  India  Conference  for 
the  Blind  is  going  to  be  held  in  Bombay  in  January 
1952.  Blindness  is  the  most  distressing  of  all  the 
physical  defects,  which  subjects  the  poor  persons 
affected  by  it  to  a  misery  of  a  worst  kind.  Who  can 
deny  that  the  services  to  the  blind  is  the  noblest  of 
all  human  service?  Bombay  should  feel  proud  of 
the  lead  it  gives  in  sponsoring  an  organisation  design- 
ed to  serve  the  blind  on  a  planned  basis.  It  is  grati- 
fying that  the  All  India  Conference  is  going  to  be  a 
representative  one  on  a  countrywide  basis  in  that 
it  is  to  be  attended  by  delegates  from  almost  all  pro- 
minent Schools,  Associations  and  Institutions  through- 
out the  country,  which  are  engaged  in  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind.    I  wish  the  conference  all  success. 

KUMARASWAMI  RAJA. 
Chief  Minister  of  Madras. 
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DEDICATED 

TO 

THE  2,000,000  BLIND  IN  INDIA 

WHO 

SO  SILENTLY,  SO  BRAVELY, 
SO  PATIENTLY 
BEAR 

THEIR  UNENVIABLE  LOT. 

DENIED  THE  PRECIOUS  GIFT  OF 
VISION,  DENIED  THE  FACILITIES  OF 
EDUCATION,  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
SOCIAL  LIFE  NORMALLY  AVAILABLE 
TO  THEIR  MORE  FORTUNATE  SIGHTED 
BRETHREN,  THEY  PASS  THEIR  LIVES 
IN  DARKNESS,  POVERTY  AND  MISERY. 

MAY  GOD  ALMIGHTY,  IN  HIS 
INFINITE  MERCY,  GUIDE  OUR  LEGIS- 
LATORS &  ADMINISTRATORS  TO 
BETTER  THEIR  LOT.  MAY  HE  GUIDE 
US  ALL  TO  DO  OUR  MITE  FOR  THE 
AMELIORATION  OF  THEIR  SAD 
PLIGHT  AMEN. 
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EDITORIALLY 


New  Era:  With  the  formation  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Blind  at  the  first  All  India  Conference  for  the  Blind  dawns  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  Blind  Welfare  in  India.  For  some  inex- 
plicable reasons,  no  non  official  co-ordinating  body  was  so  far  func- 
tioning in  India  to  bring  together  all  Blind  Welfare  workers  and 
Institutions  on  a  common  platform  to  evolve  a  co-ordinated  and 
well  planned  policy  of  welfare  work.  To  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  splendid  work  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
the  U.  K.  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  the  U.S.A., 
it  is  obvious  what  tremendous  lot  of  good  such  a  central  and  co- 
ordinating body  can  do  to  the  interest  of  the  Cause.  Happily,  the 
lacuna  is  now  removed  and  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind — 
popularly  known  as  NAB — is  a  reality.  We  welcome  the  NAB  and 
wish  it  many  many  years  of  splendid  service  to  the  2,000,000  Blind 
in  India. 

The  AH  India  Conference  for  the  Blind:  The  Organising  Com- 
mittee of  the  Conference  is  indeed  very  grateful  to  Bombay's  popular 
Governor,  Raja  Sir  Maharaj  Singh,  for  so  willingly  consenting  to 
kindly  inaugurate  the  Conference.  His  Excellency  is  well  known 
in  Bombay  for  his  very  genuine  sympathy  for  all  deserving  causes 
and  especially  for  the  visually  handicapped.  There  is  not  a  single 
Blind  school  or  institution  which  His  Excellency  has  not  visited  and 
helped.  The  Organising  Committee  is  not  only  able  to  secure  the 
head  of  the  State  but  a  genuine  sympathiser  and  lover  of  the  Blind 
to  inaugurate  the  Conference. 

The  Committee  is  also  very  proud  to  have  Bombay's  popular 
Chief  Minister,  the  Hon'ble  Shri  B.  G.  Kher  to  Preside  at  the  Inau- 
gural Session  of  the  Conference.  As  Chairman  of  the  State  Council 
on  Blindness,  the  Hon'ble  Chief  Minister  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  Problem  of  the  Blind  and  is  doing  his  very  best  to  amelio- 
rate the  lot  of  the  Blind  in  the  State  of  Bombay.  He  has  been  tak- 
ing considerable  interest  in  the  scheme  for  the  first  Sheltered  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind  proposed  to  be  started  in  Bombay  shortly.  We 
hope  that  after  he  relinquishes  his  oneorous  duties  as  the  Chief 
Minister,  he  will  kindly  continue  to  work  as  Chairman  of  the  State 
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C.ouncil  oil  niiiidiHSs  and  do  his  very  best  for  our  visually  handl- 
cappcd. 

Tlir  lloiri.lc  l)i.  M.  I).  1).  (iildor  and  Mr.  Naval  II.  Tala 
ulu)  incsidr  al  llic  oilier  Ivvo  sessions  ol'  llic  ( -oiiliTcnct;  are 
also  taking  keen  inlcrcsl  in  iho  Welfare  of  llie  Blind  and  their  able 
j^iiidance  will  he  an  asscl  to  the  successful  working  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

Selh  Kalanchand  Hirachand  who  j)resides  over  the  Grand 
Variety  KnkMlainnicnl  is  a  wefl  known  industrialist  and  a  silent 
|)hilaiithro|)isl.  The  interest  which  he  has  evinced  in  our  work  gives 
lis  a  hriglil  vision  of  a  glorious  future.  We  need  hardly  assure  Seth 
Kalanchand  Hirachand  that  we  in  India  can  put  our  Blind  Welfare 
Services  on  as  efficient  and  scientific  footing  as  in  the  progressive 
western  countries  if  only  we  had  adequate  finances.  If  prominent 
industrialists  a,nd  philanthropists  in  our  country  are  made  aware 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  Problem  of  the  2,000,000  Blind  in  India, 
the  National  Association  will  have  ample  funds  for  its  various 
schemes  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  Blind. 

Bombay's  popular  Mayor,  His  Worship  Shri  S.  K.  Patil  takes 
very  sympathetic  interest  in  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  He  was  the 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Blind  Week  Committee  which  raised  a  lakh 
of  rupees  for  a  Sheltered  Workshop  for  the  Blind.  He  is  also  a 
Member  on  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  Victoria  Memorial 
School  for  the  Blind.  We  are  indeed  lucky  in  having  him  to  wind 
up  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  and  to  Preside  over  the  clos- 
ing session. 

Our  Delegates  and  Observes:  We  invited  some  79  schools,  insti- 
tutions and  associations  working  for  the  Blind  throughout  India  to 
depute  two  delegates  each — one  blind  and  one  sighted — to  the  Con- 
ference. The  response  has  indeed  been  very  encouraging  and  some 
75  delegates  are  deputed  from  all  over  India.  Practically  every  State 
and  every  area  where  a  Blind  institution  is  functioning  is  represent- 
ed. We  extend  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  all  these  delegates  who 
are  in  one  way  or  another  doing  their  very  best  to  better  the  sad 
plight  of  our  visually  handicapped..  Their  mission  is  a  very  noble 
one.  In  the  absence  of  adequate  financial  aid,  they  have  to  fight 
an  uphill  task.  The  willing  and  cheerful  response  and  ready  co-. 
operation  of  these  selfless  ladies  and  gentlemen  has  mainly  made 
the  Conference  a  Success  and  we  very  sincerely  thank  them  all.  The 
Organising  Committee  is  also  aware  of  the  small  inconveniences 
which  the  delegates  had  to  put  up  with  during  their  stay  in  Bombay 
and  very  much  regrets  the  same.    The  Committee  however  hopes 
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that  it  will  be  readily  appreciated  that  everything  possible  is  done 
to  make  the  stay  of  the  Delegates  comfortable  and  enjoyable — keep- 
ing in  mind  the  limited  financial  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee. 

Only  the  Blind  schools,  institutions  or  organisations  working 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Blind  were  invited  to  depute  two  delegates 
each.  These  delegates  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the  discussion 
and  to  vote.  It  was  however  found  that  welfare  workers  and  no- 
minees of  Government  who  could  not  come  as  delegates  as  also  so- 
cial welfare  workers  of  repute  working  in  other  fields  of  welfare 
activities  should  also  be  invited  as  Observers  so  that  the  Committee 
may  have  the  benefit  of  their  views  and  they  in  turn  may  be  bene- 
fitted by  the  discussions.  Accordingly  we  invited  all  social  welfare 
bodies  in  Bombay  to  depute  Observers  and  we  welcome  these  ladies 
and  gentlemen  and  express  a  hope  that  they  have  benefitted  from 
the  discussions. 

Resolutions :  The  Resolutions  which  we  adopt  at  the  Conference 
are  broadly  based  on  the  Resolutions  adopted  at  the  International 
Conference  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  held  at  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
from  4th  to  12th  August  1949.  They  have  been  circulated  to  all 
schools,  institutions  and  associations  working  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Blind  throughout  India  and  have  been  accepted  with  very  minor 
verbal  changes  by  all  of  them.  The  Resolutions  are  very  compre- 
hensive and  are  mainly  based  on  years  of  experience  in  Blind 
Welfare  Work  in  the  progressive  countries.  The  Organising  Com- 
mittee appeals  earnestly  to  the  Union  and  the  State  Governments 
kindly  to  give  the  most  careful  consideration  to  the  Resolutions  and 
to  take  all  possible  steps  for  energetic  and  early  implementation  of 
the  recommendations.  The  efforts  of  the  Committee  can  be  con- 
sidered successful  only  if  the  Union  and  the  State  Governments  take 
all  possible  steps  to  implement  the  Resolutions  to  the  best  advan- 
tage of  the  Blind. 

Ascertainment:  With  a  view  to  collect  reliable  statistics,  we 
issued  a  Questionnaire  to  all  schools,  associations  and  institutions 
throughout  India.  We  have  not  tabulated  the  replies  and  given 
statistical  charts  in  this  booklet  as  we  originally  intended  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  data  furnished  is  not  adequate  or  authentic 
or  reliable.  For  this,  no  blame  goes  to  the  institutions.  The  last 
Census  of  the  Blind  was  taken  in  1931  and  the  information  collect- 
ed 20  years  ago  will  not  be  any  reliable  guide.  For  one  thing,  the 
age  groups  would  be  hopelessly  wrong.  This  only  emphasises  the 
imperative  necessity  of  compulsory  registration  of  the  Blind.  With- 
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out  having  rrliahlo  data,  progress  in  Blind  Welfare  Work  is  bound 
to  siilTor  and  wo  apjx-al  to  the  Government  of  India  kindly  to  pay 
their  immediate  atlnilion  to  this  very  vital  problem. 

Messages:  in  this  hooklcl,  we  have  printed  Messages  reeeived 
from  prominent  Indian  leaders  as  also  inlernalionally  known  wel- 
fare workers  for  the  Blind.  The  Messages  are  most  eneouraging 
and  inspirirjg.  In  particular,  we  would  like  to  invite  our  readers' 
attention  to  the  Message  from  the  great  Miss  Helen  Keller.  In  its 
brevity,  in  its  heauly  and  in  its  ins])iring  qualities,  it  could  hardly 
he  improved  upon.  We  are  also  very  happy  to  state  that  the  Or- 
ganising Committee  of  the  Conference  is  actively  considering  the 
idea  of  sponsoring  an  Indian  tour  by  Helen  Keller  and  if  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  are  overcome,  the  tour  may  materialise  in  the  none 
too  distant  future.  The  Cause  of  the  Welfare  of  the  2,000,000  Blind 
in  India  will  indeed  get  a  very  great  fillip  by  the  visit  of  Miss  Helen 
Keller.  We  sincerely  thank  all  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have 
so  kindly  send  Messages  wishing  the  Conference  all  Success.  We 
regret  we  couldn't  print  some  which  were  reeeived  too  late  for  in- 
clusion in  this  booklet. 

Articles:  We  trust  our  readers  will  like  the  articles  incorporat- 
ed in  this  booklet.  We  had  a  very  varied  field  of  selection  and  the 
articles  are  all  by  experts  on  the  subjects  which  they  deal  with.  A 
careful  study  of  the  articles  will  greatly  benefit  Blind  Welfare 
Workers  and  we  feel  sure  such  a  study  will  give  them  new  and 
progressive  ideas  for  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  Blind.  Our  most 
grateful  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  authors  who  have  so  willingly 
contributed  despite  the  very  short  time  which  we  allowed  and  des- 
pite other  inconveniences.. 

Grand  Variety  Entertainment:  Our  friends  are  aware  that  due 
to  financial  difficulties,  we  had  to  postpone  the  Conference  from 
time  to  time.  With  a  view  to  raise  funds,  it  was  decided  to  orga- 
nise a  Grand  Variety  Entertainment  and  to  invite  prominent  per- 
sonalities of  the  film  world  to  participate.  The  response  from  those 
who  mainly  depend  on  the  sense  of  sight  for  their  prosperity  was 
very  spontaneous  and  encouraging  when  it  was  explained  to  them 
that  the  realisations  of  the  Show  through  their  efforts  would  go  to 
better  the  lot  of  those  denied  of  Nature's  most  precious  gift — vision. 
We  are  deeply  grateful  to  all  prominent  Artists  and  others  who 
have  contributed  so  richly  in  making  the  Show  a  Success  as  also 
in  making  the  Conference  a  reality  by  solving  our  financial  worries. 

An  appeal  to  the  Union  &  State  Governments.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  existing  Blind  schools,  institutions  etc.  are  financially 


starved  today  and  can  not  afford  to  accommodate  even  their  normal 
strength.  Most  of  them  can  take  in  double  the  number  if  funds 
were  available.  When  we  know  how  little  is  done  for  the  2,000,000 
Blind  in  India,  we  feel  it  is  a  pity  that  so  much  valuable  accommo- 
dation should  be  allowed  to  be  wasted  for  want  of  funds.  The  State 
and  the  Union  Governments  must  ensure  that  all  Blind  schools  and 
institutions  are  given  a  grant  of  Rs.  30|-  per  mensem  per  capita  or 
two  thirds  of  the  audited  expenditure  whichever  is  less.  In  thus 
emulating  the  lead  given  by  Bombay  Government  recently,  other 
States  will  take  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  Blind  within  their  State.  It  is  also  essential  to  ensure 
that  all  age  groups  and  all  categories  of  blind  are  well  provided 
for  and  facilities  exist  for  their  training,  rehabilitation,  education, 
employment,  recreation,  after  care  and  welfare. 

Legislation:  All  Blind  Welfare  workers  are  aware  how 
greatly  legislation  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  Blind  has  speed- 
ed up  progress  in  the  more  advanced  countries  like  the  U.  S„  A.  and 
the  U.  K.  In  the  U.  K.,  the  responsibility  for  education  and  wel- 
fare of  the  blind  is  statutorily  placed  on  the  Local  Authorities. 
Similarly,  all  factories  etc.  employing  over  20  persons  are  statu- 
torily liable  to  absorb  a  certain  per  centage  of  disabled  persons, 
including  the  blind.  The  need  for  passing  such  legislation  in 
India — a  sort  of  Magna  Carta  for  the  Blind — A  Blind  Persons' Act — 
India — is  imperative  and  we  appeal  to  the  Union  Government  kind- 
ly to  consider  this  question  very  carefully  at  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity and  to  ensure  that  comprehensive  legislation  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  is  enacted  in  the  near  future.  Legislation  will  be  one 
sure  and  speedy  way  to  progress  and  will  go  a  long  way  to  solve 
this  colossal  social  problem. 

Printing:  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  Rao  Saheb  D.  K,  Parker, 
Managing  Director,  and  Seth  Radheshyam  N.  Seksaria  and  the  au- 
thorities of  the  New  Jack  Printing  Press  for  kindly  printing  this 
booklet  free  of  cost.  We  are  also  gwteful  to  Shri  Nand  Kishore 
Chamaria,  Shri  K.  R.  Ambre  and  the  staff  of  the  New  Jack  Printing 
Works  for  all  their  kind  assistance.  We  are  also  grateful  to  the 
Indian  Paper  Sales  Association,  Bombay  for  kindly  donating  paper 
at  very  concessional  rates. 

Our  Gratitude:  Our  most  grateful  thanks  go  to  members  of  all 
our  Committees  and  the  innumerable  volunteers — too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned  individually — who  have  assisted  us  in  numerous  ways 
and  contributed  so  richly  to  the  success  of  the  Conference.   But  for 
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ttieir  willitig  and  ready  ro-operation  and  guidance,  the  Conference 
would  iiol  have  hvvn  such  a  success. 

The  hite  Dr.  V.  K.  Rhandarkar:  These  notes  will  nol  he  com- 
plete wilhoul  a  reference  to  the  splendid  work  (loni;  hy  tlie  late  Dr. 
V,  K.  lUiaiidarkar  whose  sliort  life  sketch  we  print  els(;where.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  V.  K.  lihandarkar  had  whole-heartedly  dt^voled  themselves 
to  the  service  of  the  Blind  and  in  the  tragic  death  of  Dr.  lUiandarkar, 
the  niind  in  India  have  lost  a  very  great  and  devoted  worker.  At 
the  lime  of  his  death,  this  nohle  son  of  India  was  working  on  a 
'Blind  Persons  Act — India'  which  he  had  promised  for  this  hooklet,, 
He  had  made  copious  notes  hut  unfortunately  could  not  complete 
the  article.  His  splendid  work  as  Organising  Secretary  of  the  All 
India  Conference  for  the  Blind,  as  Joint  Secretary  of  the  First  Pro- 
vincial Conference  for  the  Blind,  as  Member  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  Blindman's  Association  and  as  a  selfless  worker  for  the 
N.  S.  D.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  cannot  be  adequately  describ- 
ed in  print.  May  the  death  of  this  great  worker  for  the  Cause  in- 
spire us  to  greater  efforts  and  may  God  Almighty  give  Eternal  Peace 
to  his  Soul  and  grant  Mrs.  Bhandarkar  and  the  children  the  courage 
to  bear  the  loss. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Blind:  At  the  Conference,  an 
Executive  Council  of  the  NAB  will  be  elected.  The  NAB  should 
start  functioning  as  early  as  possible  and  should  take  every  possible 
care  to  ensure  that  the  recommendations  made  at  the  Conference  are 
implemented  by  the  Union  &  State  Governments.  The  public  should 
be  awakened  to  the  magnitude  of  the  colossal  problem  of  the  two 
million  blind  in  India  and  all  possible  steps  taken  to  put  Blind  Wel- 
fare Services  throughout  India  on  a  sound  and  scientific  footing. 
We  invoke  the  Blessings  of  God  Almighty  on  our  humble  efforts 
and  on  the  new  born  babe — NAB— the  motto  of  which  will  be  Ser- 
vice to  the  Blind.  May  it  grow  from  strength  to  strength  and  may 
it  usher  in  a  new  era  of  hope  and  enlightenment  for  the  2,000,000 
visually  handicapped  in  India.  Amen. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

ALL-INDIA  CONFERENCE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
I.     Dr.  V.  K.  Bhandarkar 

This  Conference  places  on  record  its  very  deep  sense  of  grief 
at  the  tragic  and  untimely  death  of  one  of  its  most  energetic  and 
beloved  Organising  Secretaries,  the  late  Dr.  V.  K.  Bhandarkar,  who 
by  his  selfless  devotion  and  untiring  efforts,  had  rendered  invalu- 
able services  to  the  Cause  of  the  Welfare  of  the  2,000,000  Blind  in 
India.  In  his  death,  the  Blind  in  India,  and  particularly  the  Blind 
in  the  State  of  Bombay,  have  lost  a  splendid  worker,  a  true  friend 
and  a  noble  soul. 

The  Conference  prays  that  God  Almighty  may  give  Eternal 
Peace  to  his  departed  Soul. 

The  Conference  extends  its  sincerest  sympathies  to  Mrs,  Sudha 
Bhandarkar  and  the  children  in  their  irreparable  loss  and  prays 
that  God  Almighty  may  give  them  the  strength  to  bear  the  blow. 

Speakers  :    1.    Mr.  A.  R.  Alpaiwala  (Blind). 
2.    Principal  Amal  Shah. 
II    National  Association  for  the  Blind 

THIS  CONFERENCE  resolves  that  an  Association  for  the 
Blind,  the  workers  for  the  blind  and  the  sympathisers  of  the  blind 
of  India  be  formed  to  be  called  the  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  with  its  Head  Office  in  Bombay,  to  work  in 
the  whole  of  India  for  the  prevention  of  preventable  and  cure  of 
curable  blindness  and  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  to  bring  about  a 
co-operation  among  the  various  organisations  for  the  blind,  to  co- 
ordinate their  activities,  to  organise  and  start  new  organisations 
and  institutions  for  various  activities  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
and  to  do  all  such  other  things  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  interest  of  the  blind; 

2,  that  the  members  of  the  organising  Comimittee  of  this  Con- 
ference with  the  addition  of  those  elected  at  the  Conference  be  ap- 
pointed. Executive  Council  with  power  to  co-opt  others,  to  act  as  the 
National  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  carry  on  the  work  in  the 
initial  stages  of  the  Association. 

1.  Hon'ble    Mr.  B.  G.  Kher 

2.  Captain   A,   H,  Mortimer, 
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Ill     Kesponsihility  of  ihe  Slate. 

While  apiHccialii.u  llir  cfTorls  recently  made  by  the.  Union 
Coverninenl  and  tlu'  (iovernincnls  of  iiomhay  and  other  Slates  for 
the  cari'  and  welfare  of  the  1)1  ind.  this  Conference  desires  to  place 
on  record  its  opinion  that  a  good  deal  yet  still  remains  to  be  done 
and  that  the  basic  responsibility  for  the  prevention  of  preventable 
and  the?  cure  of  curable  blindness,  and  for  the  education,  employ- 
ment and  welfare  of  two  million  blind  in  this  country  and  after- 
care of  the  aged,  disabled,  handicapped  or  infirm  blind,  rests  with 
the  Union  and  State  Governments  and  the  municipalities  and  local 
bodies  and  earnestly  requests  the  Union  and  State  Governments  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds  and  take  such  measures  as  are  neces- 
sary to  accelerate  the  work  of  blind  relief  and  prevention  of  blind- 
ness. 

THIS  CONFERENCE  further  urges  that  with  a  view  to  im- 
plementation of  this  policy,  the  existing  homes  and  institutions  for 
the  blind  be  given  adequate  financial  help  to  enable  them  to  admit 
the  maximum  number  of  blind  according  to  available  accommoda- 
tion. 

1.  Sir      Rustom  P,  Masani. 

2.  Rev.  Mother  M.  Aloysia. 

3.  Prof.  Sen  Gupta  (Blind). 

IV  Medical. 

THIS  CONFERENCE  desires  to  draw  the  pointed  attention  of 
the  Government  to  the  urgency  of  taking  immediate  steps  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  reducing  its  high  incidence  in  the 
country  by  a  systematic  and  scientific  approach  to  this  important 
problem,  and  to  make  the  people  educated  through  the  radio, 
posters  and  films,  etc.  in  their  regional  languages  to  guard  thwn- 
selves  against  the  mal-practices  of  quacks,  to  value  and  practice 
the  hygienic  principles  of  living,  to  be  careful  of  the  flies  which 
carry  infectious  germs  which  many  times  lead  to  blindness,  and 
the  contagious  diseases  which  also  do  great  harm  to  the  delicate 
eyes,  and  to  understand  the  advantages  of  a  balanced  diet; 

THIS  CONFERENCE  further  recommends  that  the  existing 
District  and  other  Government  hospitals  should  have  an  Ophthal- 
mological  Department  attached  to  them  under  the  charge  of  a 
competent  and  qualified  Ophthalmologist  for  the  treatment  of  eye 
complaints,  and  that  such  Departments  should  be  well  equipped 
with  modern  apparatus  so  that  people  from  the  districts  need  not 
have  to  come  to  the  cities  for  treatment; 
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THIS  CONFERENCE  also  recommends  that  mobile  ophthal- 
mic units  be  provided  in  every  important  district  to  bring  medical 
relief  to  the  doors  of  the  poor  villagers;  and  that  all  over  the 
country  social  and  health  services  be  organised  with  a  trained 
personnel  of  Field  Workers  and  Health  Visitors  to  detect,  advise 
and  give  on-the-spot  treatment  to  those  found  to  have  developed 
any  eye  complaints  and  to  arrange  to  despatch  and  to  give  facilities 
of  concessional  travelling  for  serious  cases  to  the  nearest  dispen- 
sary or  hospital  for  proper  treatment. 

1.  Col.  Sir  Jamshedji  N.  Duggan. 

2.  Col.  R.  S.  Marya. 

3.  Dr.  J.  P.  Dayal. 

V    Registratio'n  &  Notification. 

THIS  CONFERENCE  very  strongly  recommends  to  the  Union 
Government : — 

(1)  to  lay  down  a  standard  Definition  of  Blindness  to  in- 
clude all  degrees  of  blindness^ — ^from  total  loss  of  vision  to  defective 
sight  to  the  extent  of  incapacitating  the  persons  so  afflicted  to 
perform  their  normal  day  to  day  activities,  so  that  special  edu- 
cational, cultural,  economic  and  social  benefits  are  provided  to 
them  to  save  them  from  poverty  and  want; 

(2)  to  have  compulsory  Registration  of  all  blind  persons 
covered  by  such  a  standard  Definition  of  Blindness; 

(3)  to  legislate  compulsory  Notification  by  medical  men 
and  midwives  of  all  persons  who  are  known  to  them  to  be  blind 
or  to  have  become  blind. 

THIS  CONFERENCE  further  urges  the  Union  and  the  State 
Governments  to  undertake  the  collection  of  reliable  Statistics  re- 
garding Blindness  and  its  Incidence  at  the  next  Census  as  all  blind 
welfare  work  largely  depends  on  accurate  and  reliable  data. 

1.  Mr.  M.  M.  Thorat. 

2.  Mr.  Mahavir  Das. 

3.  Mr.  Shiraz  Basrai  (Blind). 

VI  Education 

THIS  CONFERENCE  urges  the  Union  and  the  State  Govern- 
ments, Municipalities  and  Local  Boards:— 

(1)  to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  providing 
all  available  facilities  for  free  and  compulsory  education  and 
vocational  training  of  blind  children  in  accordance  with  their  in- 
dividual talent  and  natural  aptitude;  and  of  adopting  measures 
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for  iIk'  (|iiick  amelioration  of  llirir  sad  rondilioii  and  lo  onsiire 
tlicni  an  o|)|»ortnnily  to  play  tlicir  full  part  in  the  social  and  cul- 
hiral  life  of  the  eonntry,  and  to  restore  conlidence  in  them  that 
llie\  shall  \)r,  |)rovided  with  employment  whenever  and  wherever 
possible  on  tlie  strength  of  tlieir  ability  and  capacity  to  work  and 
cam  their  livelihood ; 

(2)  lo  <:^ranl  adequate  aid  to  the  existing  institutions,  asso- 
ciations, etc.,  for  the  blind,  and  to  ensure  that  they  are  well  equip- 
])ed  and  lo  develop  them  and  to  entrust  them  with  the  functions 
whicli  they  are  best  suited  to  perform; 

(.S)  lo  establish  Training  Colleges,  where  necessary,  for  the 
teachers  of  the  blind  to  supply  an  efficient  staff  for  blind  edu- 
cational and  Welfare  work  to  be  •absorbed  by  the  present  institu- 
tiojis  and  other  Bodies  working  for  the  blind;  and  the  schools, 
institutions,  etc.  to  be  hereafter  established; 

(4)  to  give  adequate  wages  to  teachers  and  staff  employed  by 
Blind  schools  and  institutions., 

(5)  to  encourage  promising  blind  students  to  pursue  higher 
academic  and  technical  education  by  granting  them  scholarships 
and  by  meeting  their  expenses  for  books,  readers,  etc.; 

(6)  to  pay  adequate  attention  to  the  moral  needs  of  the 
blind  and  their  spiritual  uplift  and  the  character-building  func- 
tions of  their  education,  and  to  cater  for  their  healthy  physical 
development. 

1.  Principal  Amal  Shah. 

2.  Mr.  C.  Chatter jee. 

3.  Mr.  Rajendra  Vyas. 

VII    Braille  Code  &  Honouring  Louis  Braille. 

THIS  CONFERENCE  approves  of  the  principles  for  a  World 
Braille  enunciated  by  the  UNESCO  Conference  in  March  and  June, 
1950  and  believes  that  a  Uniform  Indian  Braille  framed  for  the 
Indian  languages  on  the  principles  for  a  World  Braille  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  Indian  Blind  and  will  be  helpful  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Indian  blind  and  will  promote  amity  and  mutual 
intercourse  among  the  blind  of  the  world. 

THIS  CONFERENCE  places  on  record  its  affectionate  appre- 
ciation of  and  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  Louis  Braille  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  intellectual  emancipation  of  the  blind  throughout 
the  world.  The  Conference  which  meets  in  the  year  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  his  death  recommends  that  all  blind  schools,  institutions 


and  associations  working  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  throughout 
India  annually  observe  his  birthday  on  the  4th  of  January  each 
year. 

1.  Prof.  Sen  Gupta  (Blind). 

2.  Mr.  Chandra vadan  Hansote. 

3.  Mr.  Paul. 

VIII    Employment  of  the  Blind. 

THIS  CONFERENCE  firmly  believes  that  the  ultimate  test 
of  all  blmd  welfare  activities  is  the  number  of  blind  eniptoyed 
m  congenial  and  remunerative  employment.  It  also  believes  that 
many  blind  persons  are  capable  of  attaining  full  economic  inde- 
pendence by  earning  their  livelihood  in  suitable  occupations  in 
which  they  are  trained.  It  is  of  the  opinion  that  blindness  alone 
should  not  be  considered  a  bar  to  employment  of  the  visually 
handicapped.     It,  therefore,  pleads  that:— 

(1)  the  Union  and  the  State  Governments  should,  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  establish  "Sheltered  Workshops  for  the 
Blind"  where  productive  wages^  are  supplemented  to  a  recognised 
level  of  subsistance  and  where  the  blind  can  be  usefully  employed 
in  such  occupations  as  weaving,  basketry,  mattresses  and  brush 
making,  box  making,  toy  making,  cane  work,  etc. 

(2)  the  State  Governments,  Municipalities  and  Local  Bodies 
may  direct  the  various  departments  under  them  to  employ  quali- 
fied blind  persons  as  music  teachers  in  schools,  physiotherapists 
in  hospitals,  and  other  qualified  persons  in  suitable  avocations  in 
preference  to  the  sighted— the  qualifications  in  either  case  being 
of  the  required  standard ; 

(3)  the  Union  and  the  State  Governments,  Municipalities 
and  Local  Boards  make  preferential  marketing  arrangements  for 
the  goods  produced  by  the  blind  and  direct  the  various  departments 
under  them  to  purchase  goods  manufactured  at  the  blind  schools, 
homes  and  workshops  provided  the  goods  are  of  the  same  good 
quality  and  the  prices  compare  favourably  with  similar  goods 
made  by  the  sighted ; 

(4)  the  Government,  public  utility  concerns  and  private  in- 
dustries should  increasingly  absorb  able-bodied  and  trained  blind 
in  simple,  suitable  and  repetitive  occupations  so  that  they  can  be 
helpful  to  themselves  and  the  society; 

(5)  by  a  special  provision  embodied,  if  required,  in  a 
general  programme  of  social  security,  an  allowance  or  a  subsistance 
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iu  addilion  to  llieir  re^^iilur  earninfis  or  wa^cs  f^ranled  to  all  ihe 
bliiwl  to  (Mial)le  llicin  to  enjoy  a  ttiinimurn  of  life's  amenities  and 
to  nu'cl  ihc  addilional  cost  of  livirif.^  ruMCssilalcd  }>y  their  being 
blind; 

(6)  homes  for  the  aged,  feeble  and  disabled  blind  be  esta- 
blished for  their  protection,  convalescence  and  general  well-beinj^. 

1.  Capt.  H.  J.  M.  Desai. 

2.  Mr.  D.  E.  Jonathan. 

3.  Capt,  A.  H.  Mortimer. 

IX    Home  Teaching  Units. 

THIS  CONFERENCE  proposes  that  every  State  Government 
should  financially  assist  the  various  social  service  leagues,  institu- 
tions and  organisations  to  start  a  section  specifically  for  the  train- 
ing of  Vvorkers  in  the  field  of  blind  education  and  welfare  work, 
and  form  Home  Teaching  Units  all  over  the  country  on  the  lines 
followed  in  England  to  instruct  the  newly-blinded  to  re-adjust  them- 
selves to  a  new  mode  of  life,  to  impart  education  and  useful  train- 
ing in  home  crafts  to  the  aged  and  infirm  or  disabled  blind,  to 
bring  cheer  and  joy  in  the  homes  of  the  lonely  blind;  and 

that  the  personnel  to  be  selected  for  such  training  and  em- 
ployment should,  whenever  possible,  themselves  be  blind. 

1.  Mr.  A.  N.  Deshpande. 

2.  Miss  A.  L.  Brosius. 

3.  Mr.  Mahabir  Das. 

X    Other  Facilities. 

THIS  CONFERENCE  resolves  that  the  special  materials,  appa- 
ratus and  appliances  including  Talking  Books  needed  for  the 
education  and  use  of  the  blind  be  produced  in  this  country,  and 
that  whether  produced  in  this  country  or  procured  from  outside 
they  be  made  available  to  the  blind  at  cost  price  or  a  price  below 
their  cost  of  manufacture  as  is  the  case  in  other  countries;  further, 
all  customs  or  postal  barriers,  duties  and  import  restrictions  on 
articles,  appliances,  etc.  required  by  the  blind  for  their  education, 
vocational  and  recreational  uses  be  forthwith  removed  as  recom- 
mended by  the  UNESCO  Conference  of  1950  and  facilities  afforded 
to  blind  institutions  for  importing  them  and  clearing  them  through 
the  customs. 

THIS  CONFERENCE  holds  the  view  that  the  awkward  and 
unreasonable  limitations  set  in  the  present  railway  concessions 
be  removed  and  that  the  concessions  be  extended  so  as  to  brm^ 


real  benefits  to  all  blind  prsons  travelling  for  a  bonafide  purpose; 
and  that  these  concessions  be  made  available  to  the  blind  and  their 
escorts  also  for  the  other  modes  of  transport. 

THIS  CONFERENCE  desires  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
Government  the  special  value  the  Radio  has  for  the  education  and 
recreation  of  the  blind  and  to  request  the  Government  to  recog- 
nise the  same  and  to  grant  the  exemption  to  the  blind  institutions, 
etc.  and  the  individual  blind  from  the  payment  of  Licence  fees  for 
the  Sets  they  own ;  and  that  the  existing  institutions,  etc.  working 
for  the  blind  be  made  a  free  gift  of  Radio  sets  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  their  blind  inmates. 

THIS  CONFERENCE  also  recommends  to  the  Union  and  State 
Governments  to  prohibit  begging  by  blind  and  strictly  enforce  the 
law  so  that  blind  children  are  not  exploited  for  begging  purposes 
and  that  the  adult  blind  are  induced  to  work. 

THIS  CONFERENCE  also  urges  upon  the  UNION  and  the 
State  Governments  to  take  such  other  effective  steps  as  may  gene- 
rally improve  the  present  low  standard  of  living  of  the  blind  and 
make  them  useful,  respected,  self -supporting  and  happy  citizens 
of  Free  Republican  Indian. 

1.  Mr.  R.  M.  Alpaiwala. 

2.  Rev.  A.  F.  Meyer. 

3.,    Suresh  Aluja  (Blind). 
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History  of  tlic  All  India  Conference 
for  the  Blind. 


By 

Lt.  G.  L.  NAKDEKAR 
Hon.  Secretary,  The  N.  S.  D.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 

The  history  of  the  first  All  India  Conference  for  the  Blind, 
meeting  at  the  Sir  C.  J.  Hall,  Bombay  on  the  19th,  20th  and  21st 
January  1952^  can  be  traced  to  the  First  Provincial  Conference  for 
the  Blind  held  at  the  same  place  four  years  ago  on  the  18th,  19th 
and  21st  June  1948.  That  Conference  was  inaugurated  by  the  Hon'ble 
Shri  B.  G.  Kher,  Chief  Minister,  Bombay  and  was  Presided  over  on 
all  the  days  by  the  Hon'ble  Dr.  M.  D.  D.  Gilder,  Minister  for  Health. 
A  Reception  Committee  and  four  Sub  Committees,  viz.  the  Executive, 
Finance,  Propaganda  and  Entertainment  Committees  were  then  set 
up  to  organise  the  Conference.    The  Conference  adopted  six  im- 
portant Resolutions  pertaining  to  the  (a)  Responsibility  of  the  State 
towards  the  Blind,  (b)  Economic  aspects  of  the  Problem,  (c)  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind,  (d)  Uniform  Indian  Braille  Code,  (e)  Medical 
aspects,  and  lastly  (f )  appointing  a  Standing  Committee  to  see  that 
the  Resolutions  were  implemented  as  far  as  possible  and  practicable. 

The  last  resolution  contained  the  germs  leading  to  the  birth  of 
the  All  India  Conference  for  the  Blind.  The  Standing  Committee 
decided  to  forward  copies  of  Souvenir  printed  on  the  occasion  of  tne 
Conference  to  all  State  Governments  and  the  response  was  very  en- 
couraging. Particularly,  the  Union  and  the  Bombay  Governments 
were  very  kind  to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Conference  and  a  number  of  concessions  resulted.  The  most 
thorny  problem  of  a  Uniform  Braille  Code  based  on  phonetic  prin- 
ciples was  referred  by  the  Government  of  India  to  the  UNESCO  and 
has  only  recently  been  satisfactorily  solved  on  the  basis  of  the  Reso- 
lution adopted  at  the  First  Provincial  Conference  for  the  Blind.  The 
Bombay  Government  issued  orders  sanctioning  per  capita  grant  of 
Rs.  30|  per  month  for  all  Blind  schools  or  two  thirds  of  the  audited 
expenditure  whichever  was  less,.  The  move  for  a  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  received  official  blessings  and  over  a  lakh  and  a  half  rupees 
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have  been  collected  for  starting  the  first  Sheltered  Workshop.  All 
recaning  work  of  Government  offices  was  allotted  to  the  Blind  schools 
and  various  other  benefits  resulted,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

Inspired  by  the  success  of  the  First  Provincial  Conference  for 
the  Blind,  the  Standing  Committee,  on  numerous  occasions,  consider- 
ed proposals  for  convening  a  representative  All  India  Conference 
for  the  Blind.  Due  to  lack  of  funds  as  also  lack  of  adequate  work- 
ers, the  idea  had  to  be  postponed  from  time  to  time. 

Ultimately,  encouraged  by  the  enthusiasm  of  such  great  work- 
ers as  the  late  Dr.  V.  K.  Bhandarkar.  it  was  decided  to  go  ahead  with 
the  Conference.  The  response  from  some  75  schools,  associations 
and  institutions  was  very  encouraging.  Alm.ost  all  those  who  were 
approached — official  as  also  unofficial  bodies — welcomed  the  idea 
and  promised  whole-hearted  co-operation.  The  main  difficulty  which 
faced  the  Organising  Committee  was  finance.  It  was  too  well 
known  that  none  of  the  blind  schools  or  associations  could  depute 
delegates  at  their  own  expense.  Their  own  resources  were  very  poor 
and  would  not  stand  the  strain  of  this  additional  expenditure.  Be- 
sides each  institution  had  to  depute  a  Blind  as  well  as  a  sighted 
worker.  Only  the  Blind  know  their  Problem  and  can  speak  with 
authority  on  their  difficulties.  At  the  same  time  those  splendid  work- 
ers who  have  done  so  much  for  the  Cause — the  sighted  social  work- 
ers— and  their  points  of  view  had  to  be  carefully  considered.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  expenditure  on  the  delegates  would  be  somewhere 
about  Rs.  10,000|-  and  the  Conference  expenditure  was  placed  at 
about  the  same  sum.  How  then  to  go  ahead  with  the  Conference? 
The  Finance  Committee  as  also  the  Entertainment  Committee  did 
its  very  best  and  made  the  Conference  a  possibility. 

In  1923,  an  All  India  Conference  was  held  at  Bombay  but  it 
was  not  a  representative  body  in  the  sense  that  all  schools,  institu- 
tions and  associations  etc.  working  for  the  welfare  of  the  Blind  were 
not  represented. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  all  ^vell  wishers 
of  the  blind  and  workers  for  the  Blind  in  India  that  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet — even  though  for  a  brief  spell  of  three  days — 
and  discuss  common  and  allied  problems,.  Besides,  the  greatest  achie- 
vement of  the  Conference  is  the  adoption  of  the  Resolution  forming 
a  National  Association  for  the  Blind.  The  NAB  is  to  work  on  lines 
similar  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  the  U.  K.  and  the 
American  Foundation   for  the  Blind  in  the  U.S.A.    A  new   era  in 
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WWrnl  Woirare  work  >lail>  uilli  the  cslal)! ishrnoiil  of  the  National 
Associaliori  lor  the  Jiliiid.  The  Kxeciitive  (Council  of  the  NAB  is 
clectrd  \>y  a  {general  hody  constituted  hy  two  representative  of  each 
of  the  alliliating  schools,  associations  etc. 

In  addition,  the  (Conference  Organising  Committee  has  invited 
01)servers  of  all  State  (iovernments  and  the  Union  (/overnment.  The 
Resolutions  passed  at  the  Conference  will  be  forwarded  with  the 
Souvenir  to  all  State  (yovernments  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  same  will 
receive  the  most  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  authorities  con- 
cerned. 

The  Conference  and  the  NAB  hold  out  promises  for  a  new  and 
progressive  era  in  Blind  Welfare  Work  throughout  India.  Pro- 
gress can  be  achieved  if  all  of  us  whole-heartedly  and  unreservedly 
devote  ourselves  to  the  Cause  of  the  Welfare  of  the  2,000,000  un- 
fortunate brethren  of  ours. 

May  God  Almighty,  in  His  Infinite  Mercy,  Shower  His  Choicest 
Blessings  on  our  humble  efforts  and  may  He  grant  all  Success  to  the 
Conference  and  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind.  Amen.. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  DAYS  IN  INDIA 

Clutha  Mackenzie 
It  was  in  1919,  four  years  after  I  was  blinded,  that  I  first  came 
to  India,  a  wonderful  six  weeks'  visit.  Admiral-of-the-Fleet  Lord 
Jellicoe  was  despatched  by  the  Admiralty  to  inspect  the  chief 
harbours  and  naval  defences  of  the  Commonwealth  and  to  advise 
on  their  modernisation  in  the  light  of  war  experience.  Generously, 
he  asked  me  to  join  the  ship  as  a  guest  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Bombay 
was  pleasant  enough — yachting,  swimming,  parties  and  playing 
bridge,  but  1  wanted  to  see  something  of  India,  and  so  I  went  off 
with  a  friend  and  a  bearer  in  piping  hot  weather  to  sense  the 
beauties  of  Fatipur  Sikri,  the  glorious  repose  of  the  Taj  Mahal 
in  still  moonlight,  the  intricate  stonework  of  the  palaces  and  tem- 
ples of  Jaipur  and  Amber  and  much  else  that  was  romantic  and 
fascinating  to  a  young  man — vigorous  rides  over  Delhi  Ridge  in 
the  early  mornings,  picnics  and  walks  in  the  Simla  Hills  and,  not 
so  good,  getting  tangled  up  in  the  Punjab  rising  of  that  year. 

It  was  thirty  years  before  I  turned  up  again  in  search  of 
another  good  holiday,  this  time  to  stay  with  a  sister  in  Secundra- 
bad;  and  it  was  not  disappointing.  There  were  more  early  morn- 
ing rides,  this  time  with  officers  in  the  Nizam's  cavalry  and  good 
dinners  in  the  old  palaces  of  Hydrabad,  explorations  of  Golkonda 
and  so  forth. 

Of  the  many  friends  of  those  Hyderabad  days,  two  gaiiied  a 
special  place  in  my  heart.  The  order  of  the  day,  or  rather  even- 
ing, when  the  burning  sun  had  sunk  behind  those  towering  rocks 
of  the  Deccan  landscape,  was  for  friends  to  gather  in  cool  gardens 
to  smoke,  drink  and  talk.  And  in  one  of  those  gardens,  in  those 
quiet  restful  hours  under  the  stars,  I  came  to  know  a  lady  who  was 
as  calm  and  as  restful  as  they,  just  as  satisfying  and  as  full  of 
poetry  and  humour — Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu.  She  remained  my  • 
friend  through  the  turbulent  years  that  followed,  supporting  our 
work  for  tbs  blind  to  the  full;  and  my  last  happy  recollection  is 
of  her  as  my  hostess  for  a  few  days  in  Lucknow  in  1948  when, 
as  Governor  of  the  great  United  Provinces,  she  was  still  just  as 
calm  and  restful,  as  poetic  and  humorous  as  in  Hyderabad  days. 
When  I  went  off  from  Hyderabad  to  begin  my  work  in  India,  she 
armed  me  with  a  letter  which  began,  "My  dear  little  old  man"  to 
take  to  Gandhi ji  so  that  I  might  have  his  sympathy  and  advice. 
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TUv  cook  of  my  brother-in-law's  mess  was  the  other  friend  of 
those  Myderal)a(J  days.  Feroz  Ali  was  a  neat,  efTicienl  Funjaki 
with  an  alert  mind.  He  was  most  sympathetic  over  my  loss  of 
sip^l  in  ihe  first  war,  which  he  demonstrated  by  preparing  special 
curries  and  pilafs  for  my  enjoyment,  f^oor  Feroz  Ali,  little  did 
he  or  1  guess  that,  in  a  new  World  War,  not  yet  broken  out,  he 
would  lose  his  sight  and  be  my  pupil  in  learning  his  way  in  a 
land  of  perpetual  darkness.  It  happened  one  night  in  1944  when 
during  the  Italian  campaign  he  went  on  the  prowl  among  the  shat- 
tered villages  of  "no-man's-land",  seeking  ownerless  chickens  and 
other  plunder  for  his  officers'  dinner.  Unhappily  he  fell  foul  of 
a  land  mine,  and  in  due  course  he  turned  up  at  Dehra  Dun  to 
begin  his  training  at  St.  Dunstan's.  Baffled  but  undaunted,  he 
tackled  it  with  vigour  and  was  soon  on  top  of  his  troubles.  A 
letter  came  from  him  two  or  three  months  ago  in  which  he  said 
he  was  doing  well  as  a  trader  in  grains  and  oil. 

My  month's  holiday  had  ended  with  the  tragic  event  which 
was  going  to  claim  Feroz  as  one  of  its  many  million  victims.  I 
remember  that  grilling  hot  afternoon  of  September  3rd.  Hitler 
had  invaded  Poland  and  a  sense  of  foreboding  made  the  heat  the 
more  oppressive.  After  a  restless  siesta  my  sister  and  I  went  off 
in  the  car  with  a  picnic  tea  to  the  shore  of  Sage,  but  it  was  a 
gloomy  meal.  No  breeze  ruffled  the  tank,  or  offered  to  bring"  us 
a  cooling  breath;  the  great  blocks  of  stone  radiated  iieat  like  fur- 
naces and  attempts  at  conversation  failed  to  banish  our  anxious 
thoughts.  We,  who  had  been  through  one  World  War,  shrank  with 
horror  at  what  another  must  mean  to  humanity.  We  drove  back 
to  the  bungalow  and  sat  by  the  wireless  only  to  hear  Neville  Cham- 
berlain's fateful  broadcast  announcing  a  state  of  war  with  Ger- 
many. 

The  ships,  which  could  have  taken  m.g  back  to  New  Zealand, 
were  commandeered  for  naval  purposes,  and  yet  I  could  not  re- 
main in  India  in  idleness.  Luckily  the  situation  was  solved  for 
me.  A  cable  came  from  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  chairman  of  St.  Dunstan'si 
in  London,  asking  me  whether  I  would  make  preliminary  arrange- 
ments in  India  and  South-East  Asia  for  possible  war-blinded  casu- 
alties. Three  days  and  nights  in  hot  trains  brought  me  to  the  cool 
heights  of  Simla,  where  the  Viceroy  offered  to  have  a  St.  Dunstan's 
Section  in  his  War  Purposes  Fund,  and  we  proceeded  to  set  up  a 
committee  of  British  and  Indian  people.  We  entiered  into  an  inter-^ 
esting  moral  contract;  they,  in  accepting  membership,  offered  ta 
give  their  enthusiastic  support  to'  the  task'  of  rehabilitating  the  warr 
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blinded,  but  they  felt  that  as  a  quid  pro  quo  we  on  our  part  should 
do  something  about  the  huge  problem  of  civilian  blindness  in  India 
as  soon  as  obligations  to  the  soldiers  had  been  met.  To  this  we 
happily  agreed  and  so  we  went  to  work.  I  travelled  over  India, 
Burma  and  Malaya,  laying  .the  foundation  of  an  organization  and 
seeing  a  good  deal  of  civilian  blindness  as  well.  Thence  to  America 
for  war  work  there  until  in  1942  the  Government  of  India  and 
St.  Dunstan's  cabled  me  to  return  to  India  as  enough  blinded  soldiers 
had  accumulated  to  justify  the  starting  of  a  training  centre.  The 
War  Office  turned  me  into  a  soldier  for  the  purpose.  I  was  a 
little  timorous  at  setting  off  alone  on  that  long  air  journey.  Move- 
ments were  secret;  what  route,  what  stops,  what  changes,  when  I 
should  reach  India,  were  all  mysteries.  As  I  really  knew^  in  my 
heart,  I  need  not  have  worried.  Good  fellows  always  turned  up  to 
give  me  a  hand  when  I  needed  assistance.  Seventeen  days  of  mean- 
derings  through  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Central  Africa  and  the 
middle  East  brought  me  safely  to  Gwalior  where  I  boarded  a  train 
for  Delhi. 

The  war-blinded  men,  it  turned  out,  had  been  sent  to  their 
villages;  and  they  received  invitations  to  come  to  a  special  train- 
ing centre  without  enthusiasm.  Everyone  in  the  village  knew  that 
a  blind  man  could  do  nothing;  he  would  get  his  pension  and  the 
village  was  the  best  place  for  him.  So  ran  their  arguments.  It 
looked  as  if  we  would  have  to  begin  with  a  fresh  lot  of  men  by 
establishing  touch  with  them  while  they  were  still  in  the  hospital. 
In  due  course  the  Commandant  of  a  military  hospital  at  Kirkee 
telegraphed  to  say  that  he  had  a  group  of  men  waiting  for  me  to 
interview;  and  I  took  the  first  train.  These  ten  soldiers,  standing 
stolidly  on  the  hospital  verandah,  listened  unmoved  by  my  talk 
in  spite  of  the  vivid  interpretation  given  by  Colonel  Brayne,  who 
was  knowledgable  in  village  ways.  Their  decision  was  "no".  Next 
morning  I  sat  disconsolately  at  the  breakfast  table.  If  the  mens' 
training  were  to  succeed,  it  was  essential  they  should  come  as 
volunteers.  If  they  entered  on  the  course  resentfully,  it  would 
inevitably  fail.    Then  the  Colonel  entered. 

"I  have  just  had  a  message  from  the  five  Gurkhs  who  were 
among  the  men  you  saw  yesterday.  They  say  they  have  been 
thinking  over  your  words  during  the  night  and  that  they  think 
there  is  wisdom  in  them.  They  want  me  to  tell  you  that  they 
want  to  try  this  training  you  have  told  them  about,  but  thev  would 
like  it  to  be  given  them  at  Dehra  Dun." 

I  already  knew  that  Dehra  had  a  good  climate  and  was  suitable 
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for  the  work  in  a  niiinher  of  ways.  Journeys  to  Lucknow,  Dehra 
Dun  and  Delhi  l  ollowcd  one  another.  1 1  was  no  easy  mailer  lo 
o('l  huilihnj^s,  (M|ui|)nieMl  and  stall  assernhled  and  llie  [lol  weather 
ol"  I*>1'.>  was  upon  us  Ix^fore  we  at  last  opened  our  doors  to  the 
lirsl  trainees.  I^lven  then,  another  six  months  ])ass(;(l  before  the 
early  comers  llnally  got  over  their  scepticism  and  decided  that  Si. 
Dunstan's  was  really  a  gooil  thinj,^  This  change  from  doui)l  lo 
confidence  seemed  lo  lake  possession  of  the  men  in  the  course  of  a 
particular  few  days.  In  the  final  analysis  1  believe  it  derived  from 
the  fact  lliat  like  themselves,  1  was  a  blinded  soldier  and  so  de- 
monstrated the  capabilities  which  I  asked  of  them.  After  that, 
ihe  centre  ran  along  smoothly;  and  soon  the  task  of  inspiring  the 
unhappy  newcomer  to  face  up  to  his  blindness  like  a  man  fell, 
not  on  me,  but  on  the  already  cheerful,  able  trainees.  If,  for 
example,  a  new  Marathi  arrived  from  hospital,  I  sent  fOr  a  fellow- 
Marathi,  who  had  been  with  us  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  and 
put  him  in  charge  of  his  helpless  countryman.  "Yankat  Lowali, 
you  will  be  his  father  and  his  mother  for  the  next  few  days  until, 
like  you,  he  can  manage  again  everything  for  himself  and  knows 
all  about  St.  Dunstan's."  This  had  good  effects  both  ways.  Yankat 
Lowali  was  tremendously  pleased  by  the  responsibility  placed  on 
his  shoulders,  while  the  new  man  followed  without  question  the 
example  set  him  by  someone  blinded  scarcely  longer  than  himself. 

On  one  occasion  we  appeared  to  have  been  set  a  hopeless 
task.  Havildar  Kuttan  Pillai  arrived  with  an  escort  and  a  note 
from  his  Commanding  Officer.  The  Commanding  Officer  explained 
that  he  had  persuaded  the  Havildar  to  go  to  St.  Dunstan's  only 
by  promising  him  that,  if  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  he  did 
not  want  to  remain,  he  would  be  allowed  to  go;  and  he  would 
he  glad  if  I  would  honour  this  bond.  Pillai  was  in  a  bad  way. 
He  had  fallen  foul  of  a  grenade  and  was  not  only  blinded  but 
had  lost  his  left  arm  and  his  left  hearing.  Added  to  htis  was 
weariness  from  the  journey,  and  such  was  his  misery  that  he 
would  not  eat  and  he  would  scarcely  speak.  By  a  stroke  of  good 
fortune  another  Havildar  from  the  Malabar  Coast  had ,  entered 
two  or  three  weeks  before  and  was  spurting  ahead  on  his  course 
like  a  house  on  fire.  He  could  already  go  about  everywhere  alone, 
had  typed  his  first  letter  home  and  was  reading  simple  Braille. 
So  I  entrusted  Pillai  to  the  care  of  his  countryman,  and  so  well 
did  he  do  his  job  that,  when  I  went  to  see  Pillai  the  next  evening, 
he  whispered  weakly  in  my  ear,  "Send  my  escort  away,  Colonel 
Sahib."    Today  he  runs  a  successful  shop  in  Trivandrum. 
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This  technique  was  by  no  means  new.  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
who  founded  St.  Dunstan's  in  1915,  was  himself  blind,  and  it  w?is 
the  inspiration  of  his  own  example  which  put  me  on  my  feet  as 
one  of  his  first  trainees  in  that  same  year.  This  tradition  hafs 
continued.  When  Pearson  died  in  1921,  he  was  succeeded  as 
chairman  by  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  aged  twenty-six  at  that  time,  blinded 
in  1916. 

One  of  our  activities  was  to  study  the  eye  condition  of  each 
man  to  see  whether  any  further  ophthalmological  skill  possible 
could  effect  an  improvement  in  his  sight.  In  an  appreciable  num- 
ber of  cases  the  eye  specialists,  attached  to  us,  restored  enough 
vision  for  the  man  to  return  to  his  old  life  as  an  agriculturist  or  a 
craftsman. 

Occasionally  these  cures  followed  an  extraordinary  course. 
Mohammad  Khan,  a  fine  strapping  Punjabi,  was  deeply  impressed 
at  losing  his  sight,  but  our  doctor,  Major  Irani,  diagnosed  hisi  case 
as  hysteria.  When  two  or  three  suggestive  treatments  failed  to 
bring  improved  vision,  Irani  got  Mohammed's  consent  to  the 
carrying  out  of  a  delicate  operation.  Mohammed  was  duly  pre- 
pared for  this,  carried  off"  to  the  theatre  with  all  its  associated 
smell  of  anaesthetics;  and  ether  was  administered.  Suddenly  his 
heart  stopped  beating.  Injections  were  given;  the  surgical  specia- 
list was  hastily  summoned,  a  rapid  incision  was  made  through  the 
patient's  ribs  and  his  heart  massaged  back  into  beating  again  after 
he  had  been  dead  for  nearly  five  minutes.  The  operation  restored 
his  sight;  he  never  knew  of  the  drama  of  that  few  minutes  in  the 
opsrating  theatre,  but  he  made  a  puzzled  inquiry  of  Irani  why  an 
operation  on  the  side  of  his  chest  should  have  so  marvellously 
brought  back  his  vision. 

A  subject  which  gave  us  a  lot  of  thought  at  St.  Dunstan's 
in  those  days  was  the  chaotic  state  of  the  Braille  system  of  writing 
for  the  blind  in  India.  Early  workers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  had  created  eight  different  systems.  Our  men  were  quick 
learners  of  Braille,  but  the  problem  was,  whichi  system  should  we 
teach  them  ?  The  Government  had  a  committee  at  work,  hut  solu- 
tion did  not  come  easily — ^in  fact,  not  until,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Indian  Government,  it  was  taken  up  by  UNESCO  , on  an  inter- 
national level.  Similar  conflicts  between  Braille  systems,  also  exist- 
ed in  China,  the  Perso- Arabic  countries  and  elsewhere.  Unesco 
appointed  me  as  its  consultant;  and  in  the  course  of  two  and  a 
half  years  good  will  and  sacrifice  have  brought  about  satisfactory 
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agreeinciits  over  ino.st  ol  tlic  Iciriloiies  lloiii  llu;  Atlantic  coaht  of 
Africa  to  iho  I'acific  shores  ol  liuionesia.  Loss  of  sight  weaves  a 
spirit  ol  close  hrotlierhood  hetvvtM'ii  lliose  of  all  lands  who  share 
this  physical  handicap.  The  Unesco  work  on  Braille  has  shown 
that  we  share  somethin<^  else,  a  single  world  script;  but  these 
.Spiritual  and  material  bonds  Were  never  better  expressed  than  in 
a  document  which  1  came  across  in  the  course  of  our  Braille 
studies.  It  was  the  wide,  the  statesmanlike  view  of  Braille  taken 
by  Dr.  Nilkantrai,  himself  blind,  and  one  of  the  leading  pioneer 
workers  for  his  fellow  blind  in  Bombay  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  He  said: 

"'I  tliink  a  Universal  Braille  would  form  the  most  common 
platform  from  which  one  can  look  at  all  the  languages  of  the 
East  and  the  West.    It  must  be  granted  that  slight  changes 

'  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  original  Braille  to  suit  the  depar- 
tures of  each  language;  but  all  the  common  sounds  in  all 

"  the  languages  being  expressed  by  common  signs  in  each,  there 
will  be  such  a  facility  in  learning  other  languages,  that  the 
blind  will  feel  their  physical  defect  greatly  removed  when  they 
will  see  that  even  as  they  stand  with  the  life-boat  of  the  Braille 

■  type  they  can  sail  in  all  the  oceans  of  languages  whether  they 
be  rough  or  smooth.  A  Universal  Braille  will  be  a  common 
tie  uniting  the  blind  of  the  whole  world  who  are  otherwise 
divided  from  their  fellow  sufferers  by  prejudices  of  casts  and 
religious  customs  and  manners,  etc.  In  doing  so,  again,  w^e 
should  be  attending  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

"The  experts,  who  ought  to  be  consulted  for  such  pur- 
poses, must  be,  besides  the  sympathizing  sighted,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  blind  themselves  of  various  nationalities.  The 
qualification  of  previous  training  ought  to  be  a  standard  for 
such  selection.  Without  meaning  any  harm,  it  must  be  said 
that,  however  sympathetic  the  sighted  be  towards  their  fellow 
sufferers,  and  however  much  they  might  help  to  relieve  their 
condition  by  large  donations  and  gifts,  they  cannot  be  as  nice 
judges  of  the  wants  of  the  blind,  as  the  blind  themselves.  No 
party  question,  no  racial  prejudice,  no  religious  bias,  no 
political  nor  national  opposition  ought  to  weigh  anything  in 
considering  the  all  important  question  of  having  a  universal 
notation  for  the  blind.  It  must  be  God's  work  and  must  be 
done  because  God  is  pleased  by  honest,  sincere  and  conscien- 
tious work." 
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Workshop  for  the  Blind 

(Speech  by  the  Hon'ble  Shri  B.  G.  KHER,  Chairman,  State  Council 
on  Blindness  and  Chief  Minister  of  Bombay,  at  the  presen- 
tation ceremony  of  the  amount  collected  by  the  Blind  Week 
Committee  for  the  starting  of  a  Sheltered  Workshop) 

I  have  great  pleasure  to  be  present  here  in  order  to  receive 
the  collections  made  by  the  Blind  Week  Committee  for  the  establish;- 
ment  of  a  sheltered  workshop  for  the  blind  in  Bombay.  I  have 
been  associated  for  some  time  now  with  work  in  connection  with 
blind  welfare  measures  in  the  State.  While  inaugurating  the  First 
Provincial  Conference  of  the  Blind  in  June  1948,  I  pointed  out  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  facing  us  in  combating  blindness  and 
providing  ameliorative  measures  for  our  unfortunate  brethren.  The 
idea  of  starting  of  sheltered  workshops  originated  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  N.S.D.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  the  Blind 
Relief  Association  and  the  Provincial  Conference  for  the  Blind 
met  together  to  pool  their  resources  for  the  establishment  of  an 
uptodate  and  well-equipped  workshop  for  the  blind,  towards  which 
a  donation  of  Rs.  25,000  given  by  Sir  Behram  Karanjia  was 
proposed  to  be  utili&ed  by  his  consent.  Appreciating  the  need 
to  avoid  overlapping  of  the  work  and  activities  of  the  existing  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind  and  to  provide  for  all  age-groups  and  cate- 
gories of  the  Blind,  a  conference  was  convened  in  my  chamber  on 
January  27  last  in  order  to  consider  the  scheme  of  co-ordination 
and  to  discuss  various  problems  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
blind.  Accordingly,  the  Joint  Director  of  Technical  Education  was 
asked  to  prepare  and  he  has  prepared  a  scheme  for  the  employ- 
ment of  20  boys  for  weaving  and  30  for  cane  work.  The  Standing 
Committee  of  the  First  Provincial  Conference  for  the  Blind  after 
examining  the  scheme  found  it  practicable  and  also  likely  to  be 
successful.  At  that  conference  it  was  also  suggested  that  the 
workshop  should  be  located  in  the  compound  of  the  Victoria 
Memorial  School  for  the  Blind,  as  adequate  land  was  available 
there  and  it  was  necessary  to  implement  the  scheme  urgently.  Later 
on  Dr.  (Mrs.)  Gilder,  Chairman  of  the  Blind  Week  Committed, 
which  had  observed  the  Blind  Week  from  February  5  last  for  the 
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purpose  of  enlisliiip;  f^reater  public  support  for  blincl  welfare 
measures,  and  (Jaj)t.  II.  J.  M.  Desai,  Joint  Honorary  Secretary,  met 
the  Health  Minister  ami  me  in  connection  with  the  method  in  which 
the  funds  collected  hy  the  Hlind  Week  (Committee  were  to  be  uti- 
lised. It  was  then  decided  that  the  amount  should  be  harjded  over 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Council  on  Blindness  which  should 
run  the  scheme  and  to  whom  Government  would  make  a  non- 
recurring grant  and  also  a  suitable  recurring  grant  for  expendi- 
ture on  staff,  boarding,  etc. 

Experts  on  f)Iind  welfare  are  agreed  that  the  real  and  ulti- 
mate test  of  all  blind  welfare  service  is  the  number  of  blind  em- 
ployed in  congenial  and  profitable  occupations  and  earning  their 
living  as  independent  and  self-respecting  members  of  the  community. 
Judged  by  this  criterion,  we  must  admit  that  blind  welfare  services 
in  India  has  so  far  touched  only  the  fringe  of  the  problem;  only 
a  few  schools  impart  some  industrial  training  of  an  elementary 
nature.  It  is  estimated  that  we  have  a  blind  population  of  two 
million  in  India.  We  have  only  32  institutions  and  societies  for 
the  blind,  providing  service  to  704  boys,  180  girls  and  328  adults 
making  a  total  of  1,212.  This  means  that  only  0.606  get  the  bene- 
fit of  education  on  modern  and  scientific  lines.  Nor  do  all  the 
32  existing  institutions  impart  industrial  education.  According  to 
the  1931  census,  the  number  of  educable  blind  in  the  Province  of 
Bombay  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20  was  4,675,  the  number  of 
trainable  and  employable  blind  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40  was 
7,858,  and  the  number  of  unemployable  blind  through  lack  of  pre- 
vious training  was  27,547. 

Here  in  this  country  many  of  us  doubt  the  potentialities  of 
the  blind  and  hardly  believe  that  the  blind  can  earn  an  indepen- 
dent living  by  attending  a  sheltered  workshop  or  working  in  the 
factories  for  the  sighted  at  simple  repetitive  jobs.  In  the  Ford 
Factories  in  the  United  States  of  America,  blind  men  receive  wages 
at  the  rates  of  Rs.  3-8-0  and  Rs.  4-5-0  per  hour.  One  of  the  sight- 
less has  been  with  the  Company  for  24  years  and  is  now  aged  74. 
What  is  more,  no  Company  regards  such  employment  as  charity 
or  altruism.  All  handicapped  workers  give  full  value  for  their 
wages  and  their  tasks  are  carried  out  absolutely  without  any  allow- 
ance or  special  considerations.  Our  real  assistance  to  them  is 
merely  the  discovery  of  tasks  which  would  develop  their  useful- 
ness. 

Dr.  Chitnis  has  given  me  the  annual  report  for  1949-50  of 
the  Royal  London  Society  for  Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind 
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which  makes  interesting  reading.  It  reveals  that  the  total  sales  of 
goods  made  by  the  workers  of  the  Industrial  Workshops  at  Salus- 
bury  Road,  London,  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1950  amounted 
to  £82,673  made  up  in  the  various  departments  as  follows:  Basket 
Making  (£17,956)  ;  Bedding  (£14,587) ;  Boot  Repairing  (£19,720) ; 
Chair  Caning  (£  1,082);  Circular  Knitting  (£11,221)  and  Flat 
Knitting  (£18,107). 

In  England  they  have  also  a  scheme  called  the  Home  Workers' 
Scheme  and  it  looks  aftsr  those  blind  men  and  women  who  are 
carrying  on  as  workers  in  their  own  homes.  These  are  mainly 
resident  in  the  country  and  so  are  unable  to  make  daily  visits  to 
factories.  The  nature  of  their  work  does  not  require  a  workshop 
but  they  can  operate  from  their  home  address.  The  scheme  covers 
about  six  counties  an-d  the  earnings  of  each  home  worker  are 
supplemented  from  funds  provided  by  the  various  counties.  The 
scheme  is  operated  by  a  staff  of  visiting  supervisors  who  see  to 
the  provision  of  raw  material,  keep  the  work  up  to  standard  and 
arrange  for  the  marketing  of  the  finished  products.  The  occupa- 
tions in  which  these  people  are  engaged  are  basket  making,  board- 
ing-house keeping,  boot  repairing,  brush-making,  chair  caning, 
circular  machine  knitting,  firewood  chopping,  furniture  making, 
general  farming,  hand  knitting  machine  sewing,  music  teaching, 
pianoforte  tuning,  professional  piano  playing,  rug  and  mat  mak- 
ing, shopkeeping,  small  goods  selling,  shorthand  and  typewriting, 
and  sundry  occupations.  The  Home  Workers  earned  over  £  26,0(X) 
in  one  year  and  to  this  was  added  £  19,500  by  the  counties. 

The  provision  of  employment  to  the  blind  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  in  which  their  self-respect  can  be  maintained.  A 
self-supporting  man  or  woman  has  a  right  to  feel  that  he  or  she 
is  playing  an  honourable  part  in  the  life  of  the  community  and  is 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  The  Royal 
London  Society  for  Blind  has  played  a  great  part  in  this  commen- 
dable programme  of  service.  On  the  material  plane  of  monetary 
benefits  to  the  workers,  both  the  Society's  factory  and  under  its 
Home  Workers'  Scheme,  a  sum  of  £  82,000  has  been  distributed 
to  them,  £  42,560  of  which  was  the  direct  result  of  their  economic 
effort. 

In  India  it  is  believed  that  the  advance  to  the  sheltered  work- 
shops stage  is  the  immediate  practical  step,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: (1)  The  vast  majority  of  the  blind  belong  to  the  poorer  and 
less  intelligent  section  of  the  community;  and  this  step  offers  the 
most  immediate  good  to  the  greatest  number;  (2)  It  is  the  speedi- 
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est  way  to  create  a/i  outlel  lor  llic  hiiiid  wliich  is  sulficienlly  al- 
traclive  and  remunerative  to  compete  with  the  old  system  of  beg- 
ging; (3)  It  is  the  least  costly  way  of  meeting  the  situation;  (4.) 
The  school-ciim-workshop  is  the  best  basic  unit  from  which  to 
brancli  out  into  many  other  fields  of  employment  and  blind  wel- 
fare; and  (5)  The  blind  workers  will  be  under  proper  supervision, 
ensuring  the  production  and  sale  of  only  first-class  articles,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  of  public  confidence  in  capacities  of  the  blind. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  blind  in  England  and  Wales 
is  roughly  76,000.  The  distribution  of  blind  population  in  age- 
groups  shows  the  lowest  figure  of  194  in  the  age  group  of  0  to  5, 
while  the  largest  is  over  70  years  of  age.  The  most  outstanding 
fact  is  the  relative  smallness  of  the  figure  in  the  former  age-group 
which  reflects  ^  reduction  in  the  incidents  of  blindness  obviously 
due  to  do  better  health  s<srvices.  The  Education  Act  of  1893  de- 
creed that  suitable  schooling  should  be  found  for  all  blind  children 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  14.  The  Blind  Persons  Acts  of  1920 
and  1938  laid  on  the  community  the  duty  of  making  a  special  pro- 
vision for  the  welfare  of  this  handicapped  class,  and  granted  old- 
age  pensions  at  the  age,  first  of  50  and  then  40  years. 

The  first  four  schools  were  found  before  the  18th  Century. 
Many  others  began  in  the  early  decades  of  the  19th  century.  They 
were  entirely  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  the  public,  until  in 
1893  the  duty  of  providing  education  for  blind  children  was  laid 
on  the  community.  The  Education  Act  of  1944  has  not  altered 
the  situation  much,  but  the  Ministry  of  Education  has  recently 
prepared  administrative  memoranda  for  guidance  of  local  autho- 
rities and  governing  bodies,  which  show  a  great  advance  on  the 
regulations  previously  in  force.  Day  schools  for  the  blind  have 
been  abolished.  The  partially  sighted  are  being  separated  from 
the  blind;  the  size  of  the  classes  has  been  cut  down.  The  standard 
of  buildings  has  been  improved  considerably  and  the  number  of 
schools  for  blind  children  has  been  reduced.  This  is  brought  about 
by  fusion.  About  120-150  is  the  average  number  in  a  school  hav- 
ing at  least  10  classes  for  the  age-range  of  5  to  16  years.  This  is 
also  done  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  scope  of  individual  atten- 
tion to  each  scholar  and  also  provides  a  rich  field  for  psychological 
investigation. 

A  school  for  blind  children  bears  close  resemblance  to  that 
of  an  ordinary  school.    The  time-table  and  curricula  are  similar. 
The  same  school  terms  are  kept.    The  atmosphere  is  surprisingly 
cheerful.  Out-doors  games  include  running,  jumping,  skipping,  swim- 
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mmg,  rowing,  cricket  and  football.  Indoors,  there  are  literary  and 
debating  societies,  dramatic  clubs,  a  school  magazine,  musical 
appreciation  classes  and  games  clubs  in  which  chess,  draughts,  domi- 
noes, and  cards  are  played.  Several  blind  schools  have  flourishing 
folk-dance  societies  and  the  standard  of  performance  is  high.  Ex- 
pert physical  education  is  considered  valuable  and  remedial  exer- 
cises are  good  and  helpful  to  remove  physical  defects  such  as 
scoliosis  and  flat  feet.  The  sole  medium  of  reading  is  Braille-  the 
system  of  embossed  dots  invented  by  a  Frenchman  of  the  same  name 
m  1829  and  revised  for  readers  of  the  English  Language  in  1932. 
After  schooling  is  over,  the  next  four  years  are  devoted  to  voca- 
tional training,  which  provide  for  the  school  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity of  preparing  students  ior  a  full  rich  life,  with  capacities 
for  appreciation  and  enjoyment  which  could  not  be  realized  by 
any  other  more  utilitarian  method. 

While  the  Ministry  of  Education  is  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  education  and  training  up  to  the  age  of  21  years  due  to 
the  results  of  developments  arising  out  of  the  Disabled  Persons 
(Employment)  Act,  1944,  the  Ministry  of  Labour  has  taken  over 
the  general  supervision  of  the  training  of  the  adult  blind.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  since  1939  many  blind  people,  many  of 
whom  were  regarded  as  unemployable,  found  work  in  munition  and 
other  factories.  It  shows  that  the  blind  can  take  the  place  of 
sighted  applicants  in  sighted  industrial  concerns,  in  ways  and  to 
an  extent  hitherto  unrealized.  Of  course,  the  blind  worker  is 
more  at  home  in  a  sheltered  workshop  than  in  the  strange  atmos- 
phere of  a  sighted  industry.  The  Disabled  Persons  (Employment) 
Act,  1944  provides  that  factories  employing  more  than  20  workers 
must  engage  a  quota  of  disabled  workmen  and  that  quota  may 
include  the  blind.  There  are,  it  is  estimated,  about  3,000  blind- 
men  and  women  in  sheltered  workshops  and  about  1,500  under 
supervision  of  the  Home  Workers'  Scheme. 

All  things  considered,  the  task  before  us  in  India  appears  so 
great  and  the  means  at  our  disposal  so  small,  that  we  are  apt  at 
times  to  feel  discouraged  and  even  frustrated.  Not  only  is  there 
lack  of  money — this  no  doubt  makes  it  an  uphill  task — but  there 
is  such  indifference,  so  very  little  interest  and  an  almost  unshakeable 
belief  that  blind  will  always  be  quite  a  useless  section  of  society. 
The  blind  themselves  are  ultimately  influenced  by  this  outlook  and 
then  they  well-nigh  pathetically  and  even  fatalistically  accept  the 
role  of  useless  and  unwanted  men  and  women — and  turn  beggars. 

Modem  blind  welfare  work  in  other  countries  should  dispel 
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all  siicli  doubts.  It  siiovvs  conclusively  that  all  that  the  blind 
persons  ask  of  society  is  to  be  given  normal  u])brinf^ing,  their 
schooling,  training  in  u.s;;l'nl  Iradcs,  and  favourable  conditions  to 
their  work,  and  I  ben  lliey  ('an  and  -do  become  as  useful  citizens 
as  any  other,  and  |)erlia|)s  the  ha|)()iest  men  on  e^arth. 

These  are  the  general  lines  along  which 'the  work  of  Sheltered 
Workshops  should  proceed  if  our  blind  brethern  are  to  be  assist- 
ed to  take  their  rightful  place  in  society  as  its  honoured^  and  self- 
respecting  members,  able  not  only  to  earn  their  own  livelihood 
but  also  to  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community  in 
which  they  live.  1  have  no  doubt  that  in  this  task  we  have  the 
active  sympathy  and  effective  co-operation  of  everyone  present 
here  and  of  all  those  in  the  country  who  have  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  blind  at  heart.  Bombay,  the  'Urbs  Prima  in 
Indis'  has  an  unbroken  and  enviable  tradition  of  generosity  and 
munificence  to  worthy  causes  and  I  am  sure  that  adequate  support 
will  be  forthcoming  in  order  to  place  the  work  of  this  sheltered 
workshop  on  a  sound  and  permanent  basis. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  accepting,  on  behalf  of  the  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  the  collections  made  by  the  Blind  Week 
Committee  and  I  also  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  all  those 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  contributed  generously  to  help  a 
deserving  and  noble  cause.    I  thank  you  all  once  again. 
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Causes  And  Prevention  Of  Blindness. 


By 

COLONEL  SIR  J.  N.  DUGGAN,  K.B.E,  CLE. 
D.O.  (Oxon.),  L.M.  &  S.,  F.G.P.S. 
What  is  Blindness  ? 

We  call  a  person  blind  who  is  unable  to  see  any  light.  This 
is  called  complete  blindness.  But  there  are  many  people  who  yet 
retain  some  slight  degree  of  visual  capacity  but  are  helpless  from 
the  economic  stand-point;  therefore  among  the  blind  are  included 
all  those  who  are  too  blind  to  perform  work  for  which  sight  is 
essential. 

No  physical  disability  excites  our  sympathy  so  much  as  loss 
of  sight  and  yet  we  are  slow  to  realize  how  often  blindness  is  pre- 
ventable, how  often  curable,  and  by  comparison  how  rarely  ine- 
vitable. 

The  number  of  completely  blind  persons  in  our  country  is 
over  a  million  and  a  half  while  the  number  of  those  who  are  almost 
blind  is  over  three  to  four  millions.  Such  men  are  utterly  help- 
Jess,  They  are  a  burden  to  others.  Life  to  them  is  a  misery  while 
they  are  of  no  use  to  the  family  or  the  country. 

Blindness  is  Preventable 

Most  of  these  persons  have  become  blind  or  almost  blind  dur- 
ing their  childhood.  Some  lose  their  sight  as  they  are  attaining  a 
useful  age;  while  the  rest  do  so  in  later  years. 

It  has  been  found  that  most  of  this  blindness  is  due  to  igno- 
rance, neglect,  and  improper  treatment.  Most  of  the  men  do  not 
know  how  to  avoid  catching  infection  and  when  infection  occurs 
and  how  to  get  rid  of  it;  many  persons  do  not  go  to  a  doctor  in 
time.  Many  of  them  do  not  realize  that  delay  is  dangerous,  and 
that  it  allows  the  disease  to  progress  and  ruin  the  eyesight.  Some 
of  them  trust  their  eyes  to  quacks  who  prescribe  remedies  which 
instead  of  curing  the  disease,  prevent  it  from  being  cured. 

Every  one  must  know  therefore  what  causes  blindness,  what 
must  we  do  to  avoid  it  and  to  prevent  others  from  bein^g  affected 
by  it. 

Let  us  therefore  consider  the  causes  of  blindness  in  our 
country. 
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CaiiseH  of  KliiHiiK'HK 


I. 

Orin  IIAI.MIA   NI'IONA'I'OIUJM  or  Sore  eyes  in  newly 

l)orn  babies. 

2. 

SMALL-I^OX. 

A. 

vkni<:hkal  disease. 

%. 

TKACIIOMA  OR  GRANULAR  LIDS— Kheel  or  Khupri. 

5. 

Eye  aflections  due  to  defective  dietetic  conditions  such  as 

XEROSIS  and  KERATOMALACTA. 

6. 

IRRITANT  REMEDIES. 

7. 

ACCIDENT  &  INJURIES. 

8. 

SHORT-SIGHT. 

9. 

SQUINT. 

10. 

CATARACT  or  Motio. 

11. 

GLAUCOMA. 

1. 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  or  Sore  Eyes  in  Newly  Bom 

Babies 

This  usually  appears  during  the  first  three  days  after  birth. 
Both  eyes  get  infected  with  gonorrhoeal  discharge  from  the  mater- 
nal passages  during  delivery.  The  eyelids  get  swollen  and  red. 
Pus  rapidly  forms  and  destroys  the  eye  through  perforation  of  the 
cornea.  It  is  estimated  that  out  of  the  total  blind  population,  a 
high  percentage  becomes  blind  within  the  first  five  years  of  life 
and  of  these  about  20%  become  so  before  the  first  year,  almost 
due  to  ophthalmia  neonatorum!  Can  you  imagine  the  lot  of  a 
child  who  becomes  blind  through  no  fait  of  his,  during  the  first 
month  of  his  arrival  in  this  world,  when  we  know  that  this  is  an 
easily  preventable  disease? 

Prevention 

Every  pregnant  mother  suffering  from  any  discharge  from 
the  passages  should  have  herself  treated  by  a  qualified  doctor,  til! 
she  is  cured  of  it. 

The  disease  can  be  prevented  by  putting  into  the  eyes  only  a 
couple  of  drops  of  1%  Silver  Nitrate  solution  soon  after  birth  in 
each  and  every  case  whether  the  mother  is  infected  or  not.  This 
is  called  Crede's  method  of  prevention  and  it  has  considerably 
reduced  the  number  of  cases  of  sore  eyes  in  newly  born  babies 
and  should  therefore  be  followed  by  every  midwife,  doctor,  and 
dai.  Consult  a  doctor  or  an  eye-specialist  at  once,  if  the  eyes  of 
the  newly  born  baby  are  found  discharging  pus,  otherwise  the  eyes 
will  be  lost. 
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Every  one  attending  the  child  for  its  sore  eyes  should  wear 
protective  goggles  to  prevent  any  discharge  spurting  in  their  eyes. 
They  should  immediately  wash  their  hands  with  soap  anvi  water 
and  should  never  touch  their  eyes  before  doing  so. 

2.  Small-Pox 
Blindness  due  to  Small-pox 

This  is  another  large  contributory  factor  in  which  the  eye 
becomes  involved.  It  is  a  highly  contageous  disease  and  not  only 
disfigures  the  face  and  body  but  even  affects  the  eye  and  invariably 
destroys  the  sight  completely.  In  neglected  cases  small-pox  causes 
ulcers  of  the  cornea  of  one  or  both  eyes  which  perforate  and  lead 
to  blindness  and  loss  of  eyes. 

Until  we  have  efficient  compulsary  vaccination  and  revacci- 
nation  every  seven  years  and  during  epidemics,  this  disease  will 
be  responsible  for  many  thousands  of  cases  of  needlessly  blinded 
people.  Although  notification  is  compulsary  cases  never  come  up 
for  treatment  from  fear  of  isolation  of  the  patient.  Among  chil- 
dren, the  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  ignorance  of  the  parents. 
Because  of  the  parent's  lack  of  knowledge  of  personal  hygiene, 
young  children  are  blinded  every  day. 

Prevention 

Vaccination  and  revaccination  every  seven  years  of  every 
child  must  be  carried  on. 

Isolate  the  patient  as  far  as  possible  and  keep  his  clothes, 
utensils,  medicines  and  other  articles  of  use  quite  separate  or  it 
would  be  better  still  to  send  the  patient  to  an  isolation  hospital  for 
proper  treatment.  Inform  your  neighbours  and  let  them  get  vacci- 
nated. No  sooner  you  see  any  redness  or  watering  from  the  eyes 
of  a  small-pox  patient  call  a  qualified  doctor  at  once  and  let  him 
treat  the  eyes. 

3.  Venereal  disease 

Venereal  disease  includes  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea.  This  is 
another  very  important  cause  of  blindness  in  children.  Children 
are  even  born  blind  on  account  of  syphilis.  These  two  diseases 
are  the  greatest  scourges  of  society  and  have  crippled  many  a 
family  and  ruined  many  a  beautiful  home. 

CONGENITAL  SYPHILIS  has  been  responsible  for  destroy- 
ing the  sight  of  a  large  portion  of  the  young  population.  There 
is  not  enough  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  poison  of  this  infec- 
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lion,  oiic(^  it  is  c.onlracled,  has  a  slronj^  tendency  to  iiiii  from  parent 
to  on'spritig  and  that  it  attacks  the  vital  organs  of  the  hody,  such 
as  the  eye  with  disastrous  consecjuences.  It  gives  rise  to  diseases 
of  the  cornea,  iris,  ciliary  hodies  and  the  choroid  in  young  age. 
An  organised  effort  in  this  direction  will  easily  bring  under  con- 
trol this  misery  and  save  many  a  home  from  ruin  and  starvation. 

Gonorrhoea 

We  have  already  mentioned  gonorrhoeal  infection  in  babies 
as  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  It  also  occurs  in  adults  suffering  from 
gonorrhoea  in  a  very  serious  form,  if  they  touch  their  eyes  with 
their  fingers  or  clothes  soiled  with  the  discharge  of  this  disease. 
Many  persons  have  lost  one  or  both  eyes  from  this  disease  due  to 
neglect. 

Prevention 

Every  pregnant  mother  suffering  from  syphilis  should  have 
herself  treated  thoroughly  during  the  first  four  months  of  preg- 
nancy, to  prevent  the  poison  of  this  disease  passing  to  her  child. 
Children  born  of  such  mothers  should  receive  proper  treatment 
till  they  are  cured  of  this  disease. 

After  gonorrhoeal  infection,  if  the  eye  be  not  treated  in  time, 
it  is  invariably  lost.  Every  sufferer  from  gonorrhoea  must  receive 
proper  treatment,  must  keep  his  hands  clean  and  should  not  touch 
the  eyes  with  the  fingers  without  previously  washing  tljem.  The 
eye  treatment  must  be  carried  on  by  an  eye-specialist. 

No  person  suffering  from  either  of  this  disease  should  marry 
until  he  is  declared  to  have  been  cured  of  it  and  permitted  to  do 
so  by  his  doctor. 

4.     Trachoma  or  Granular  Lids  (Kheel  or  Khupri) 

1.  An  early  case  of  Trachoma.    The  dropping  of  the  lids  is 
well  marked. 

2.  Ulcer  of  the  Cornea  of  the  left  eye  in  a  case  of  Trachoma. 

3.  Loss  of  sight  after  ulceration  in  a  case  of  Trachoma. 

Its  prevalence  is  almost  universal  in  India.  It  affects  the  rich 
as  well  as  the  poor  and  has  been  responsible  for  blinding  a  large 
majority  of  the  population.  It  is  a  sternly  progressive  disease  of 
the  conjunctiva  with  an  insidious  onset.  When  the  cornea  is  in- 
fected, ulcers  are  produced  which  either  heals,  leaving  opacities 
behind  or  perforate  the  eye-ball — a  still  graver  condition.  The  re- 
sult is  either  a  complete  destruction  of  the  eyeball  or  a  serious  loss 
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oi  sight.  This  is  a  highly  contageous  disease  but  being  slow  in 
progress  and  without  any  symptoms  in  the  early  stages,  often  times 
remains  undiscerned  and  constitutes  a  great  menace  to  society. 
With  proper  precautions  its  spread  can  be  effectively  prevented. 
Total  eradication  requires  legislation  and  compulsary  notification 
as  practised  in  America. 

Prevention 

A  trachoma  patient  is  a  source  of  infection  to  others.  It  is 
a  common  practice  amon,g  many  families  to  use  the  same  article 
by  all.  Thus  the  towel,  the  napkin,  the  handkerchief,  the  soap,  the 
dhoti,  the  saree,  and  the  bed  sheets  are  the  chief  carriers  of  in- 
fection. 

Every  sufferer  must  keep  his  things  of  daily  use  quite  separate 
and  warn  other  members  of  the  family  not  to  use  them.  Mothers 
suffering  from  trachoma  should  take  great  care  not  to  infect  their 
babies  by  wiping  their  eyes  or  face  with  her  saree. 

The  affected  person  should  keep  the  eyes  clean  by  washing  his 
face  and  hands  with  soap  and  water  at  least  twice  a  day  and  he 
should  keep  the  eyes  clean  by  using  lint  or  clean  linen  pieces  which 
should  be  thrown  away  after  use.  He  should  wear  goggles  to  pre- 
vent flies  from  carrying  infection  from  his  discharging  eyes  to  those 
of  healthy  persons.    Overcrowding  must  be  avoided. 

Eyes  of  school  children  should  be  periodically  inspected  by  com- 
petent eye-doctors  and  those  suffering  from  trachoma  should  be 
separated  from  others.  Their  parents  should  be  immediately  inform- 
ed about  it  and  a  thorough  treatment  of  their  children  should  be 
insisted  upon.  A  good  plan  would  be  to  open  "Trachoma — Schools" 
where  such  children  can  be  taken  care  of. 

5.  Eye  affections  due  to  defective  dietitic  conditions 
such  as  Xerosis  &  Keratomalacia 

Defective  Food  is  a  Source  of  Blindness 

This  is  a  condition  in  which  nutrition  of  tissues  is  affected;  they 
become  dry  especially  the  cornea  and  the  conjunctiva  with  loss  of 
lustre  and  elasticity.  It  also  causes  night-blindness,  i.e.,  the  person 
is  unable  to  see  at  night.  Tissue  resistence  being  at  a  low  eeb,  in- 
fection supervenes,  ulceration  results  and  the  child  is  usually  blinded. 
It  is  common  amongst  children  of  mill-hands  and  labourers.  The 
lot  of  a  female  labourer  is  pitiable.  She  has  to  nurse  her  child  in 
her  leisure  hours  and  devote  most  of  her  time  in  earning  her  liveli- 
hood, in  company  with  her  husband  or  separately.    She  cannot  look 
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filler  l»()lh  llicsc  (|iili(>>  uiili  (Minal  cHiciency.  There  is  a  custom 
among  llicsc  mothers  lo  give  the  chihl  a  pill  consisting  of  opium, 
l)liang  and  some  flavouring  agent,  connnonly  called  "Bal-goli",  after 
llu'  (irsi  morning  f(!ed  and  ttujs  j>ul  the  l>a})e  to  sleep  so  that  they 
can  atlctid  lo  their  work  outside  without  any  liindrancc;.  The  child 
tlius  j)ass(\s  the  whole  day  in  sleep  during  which  time  it  hardly  gets 
any  milk  or  food.  In  the  night  the  tired  mother  is  longing  for  her 
rest  which  she  must  take  to  feel  refreshed  in  the  morning  to  under- 
take her  daily  duties.  The  child  is  thus  neglected;  the  milk  it  gets 
is  ol  a  ])()or  (juality  and  insufficient  in  quantity;  its  digestion  is 
moreover  upset  by  the  daily  administration  of  the  "Bal-goli".  The 
child  is  deprived  of  sunlight,  fresh  air,  and  fresh  milk.  The  daily 
dose  of  opium  completely  breaks  down  its  powers  of  digestion  so 
that  it  cannot  even  digest  whatever  little  nourishment  it  gets  every 
day.  Its  growth  is  arrested,  the  child  becomes  irritable  and  fret- 
ful, and  the  tissues  begin  to  waste.  It  becomes  marasmic  and 
suffers  from  diarrhoea  and  rapidly  developes  signs  and  symptoms 
of  keratomalacia. 

But  since  1923.  the  conditions  have  greatly  improved  and  there 
has  been  a  gradual  fall  in  the  number  of  cases  of  keratomalacia 
owing  to  the  establishment  of  creches  by  the  Bombay  Presidency 
Infant  Welfare  Association.  There  are  many  creches  in  different 
centres  of  the  mill  areas  of  Bombay  along  with  maternity  Homes. 

With  regard  to  the  incidence  of  Zerosis  and  night-blindness 
in  adults,  it  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  Bombay  amongst 
Bhayyas.  The  food  of  these  people  consists  of  wheat  chapatis  and 
dal  with  very  little  or  no  ghee  or  butter.  It  is  this  want  of  essen- 
tial fat-soluble  vitamin  in  the  food  which  probably  brings  about 
the  condition  of  Zerosis  and  night-blindness  in  these  people.  With 
the  administration  of  Cod  Liver  oil,  they  show  a  rapid  improve- 
ment which  fact  clearly  proves  that  the  essential  vitamins  are 
absent  from  their  food,  substitution  of  which  causes  a  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  symptoms. 

Prevention 

The  daily  diet  must  contain  plenty  of  vitamins.  Such  articles 
as  milk,  cream,  eggs,  butter,  green  vegetables,  fruits  and  cod 
liver  oil  are  rich  in  vitamins.  Children  should  get  plenty  of  milk. 
Mothers  who  have  to  feed  their  babies  must  eat  plenty  of  these 
food  stuffs.  Their  milk  which  is  their  baby's  food  is  thus  enriched 
with  vitamins. 
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Children  who  cannot  get  mothers'  milk,  should  be  given  cod 
liver  oil  in  addition  to  cow's  or  buffalo's  milk.  It  should  be 
rubbed  on  the  skin  of  the  thigh's. 

The  injurious  habit  of  giving  "Bal-goli"  must  be  stopped. 
Working  class  mothers  should  send  their  babes  to  creches  where 
they  are  fed  at  regular  hours  and  well  looked  after  while  their 
mothers  are  away.  These  creches  are  a  boon  to  the  working 
classes.  They  have  saved  their  children's  eyes  as  well  as  their 
lives  and  left  the  mothers  carefree. 

In  adults  the  disease  can  be  prevented  by  including  in  the 
diet  butter,  milk,  cream,  eggs,  and  fresh  vegetables.  Cod  liver 
oil  is  given  to  replace  the  lack  of  fat  in  the  food.  Cooked  liver 
is  also  good  in  such  cases. 

^  6.     Irritant  Remedies 

It  is  a  common  practice  among  Indians,  particularly  villagers 
to  try  some  household  remedies  before  seeing  a  doctor.  The  doctor 
is  sent  for  when  it  is  too  late.  Such  remedies  are  not  only  useless 
but  are  very  harmful;  especially  when  they  contain  some  irritant 
substance  which  instead  of  curing  the  condition  make  it  worse. 
In  this  way  the  cure  proves  worse  than  the  disease.  Always  there- 
fore beware  of  such  obliging  persons. 

In  every  village  or  town  or  even  a  city  ignorant  people  often 
fall  in  the  hands  of  a  vaid  or  a  hakim  who  applies  surma  to 
their  eyes  to  cure  all  eye  diseases.  His  surma  very  often  proves 
dangerous  to  the  eyes  as  he  uses  the  same  rod  for  all  without 
cleaning  it  every  time.  In  this  way  he  transfers  one  man's  infec- 
tion to  the  other,  and  gives  rise  to  red  sore  eyes.  The  surma  is 
supposed  to  be  made  of  substances  so  rare  that  the  quack  has  almost 
brought  them  from  the  unvisited  parts  of  the  country;  and  it  is 
the  remedy  for  every  ailment  of  the  eye. 

Prevention 

Never  trust  your  eyes  to  such  quacks.  Their  surma  and  their 
rods  have,  in  our  country,  caused  blindness  beyond  imagination. 

7.     Accidents  &  Injuries 

Accidents  and  injuries  are  very  common  in  these  days  of 
machinery  and  men  working  in  factories  are  likely  to  receive 
injuries  to  their  eyes  from  flying  particles  of  iron,  emery,  shut- 
tles and  in  various  other  ways. 
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Pr<'vriiti(»ii 

1 1  is  llu'rel  ori'  neccssai  N  lliat  every  workman  should  be  pro- 
vided wilh  ^<)<^«iles.  tnasks  or  aii\  oilier  safely-devices.  Heads  of 
dilFerenl  deparlfiietils  in  inillv  and  factories  should  have  adequate 
know  ledi;;e  of  liow  lo  make  use  of  lliese  devices.  They  should  also 
be  able  U>  poini  onl  lo  llie  \vorkm(;'n  how  to  avoid  such  dangers. 

(Children  should  nol  be  allowed  to  play  with  toys  having 
ed^es  or  poiiils  as  ihey  are  likely  to  injure  their  eyes  as  well  as 
those  of  others  while  ])laying.  Pins,  needles  and  sewing  and 
knitting  material  should  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  very  young 
children.  Scissors,  knives,  etc.,  are  dangerous  weapons  in  their 
hands.  Shot  guns,  arrows,  fishing  hooks  and  spring  toys  have 
ruined  many  an  eye  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  they 
are  not  mishandled  or  used  carelessly.  Careless  lighting  of  fire- 
works in  Divali  holidays  has  caused  many  a  mishap  to  the  eyes. 

8.     Short  Sight 

A  short-sighted  person  is  unable  to  see  clearly  for  distance 
though  he  can  read  and  write  and  do  near  work  well  from  a  close 
distance.  He  always  holds  his  book  too  close  to  his  eyes  while 
rea-ding.  A  shortsighted  child  cannot  see  from  a  distance  what  is 
written  on  the  school  black  board  and  he  does  not  like  to  take 
part  in  out-door  games.  When  he  looks  at  any  distant  object  he 
generally  screws  up  his  lids.  This  is  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  see 
them  clearly. 

Cause  of  shortsight  is  unknown;  but  we  know  several  factors 
that  lead  to  shortsightedness. 

1.  Short-sighted  parents  generally  beget  short-sighted  children, 
i.e.,  it  has  a  hereditary  tendency. 

2.  Short-sight  has  a  tendency  to  increase  and  become  worse 
as  the  child  grows. 

3.  It  begins  at  the  age  of  four  or  five;  its  progress  is  slow 
till  about  fifteen;  between  fifteen  and  twenty-two  it  in- 
creases rapidly.  The  reason  is  that  this  is  the  period  of 
active  growth  of  the  child  and  also  a  period  when  he  ha& 
to  do  a  lot  of  close  work. 

4.  Other  factors  that  cause  increase  in  short-sight  are: — 

i.  Reading  too  small  a  print  in  too  bad  a  light. 

ii.  Reading  a  book  held  too  close  to  the  eyes, 
iii.  Reading  in  bed  with  insufficient  light. 
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iv.  Doing  too  much  of  close  work  in  too  bad  a  light  with- 
out any  intervals  of  rest  specially  under  the  following 
unfavourable  circumstances  such  as  bad  health,  bad 
hygienic  surroundings,  want  of  fresh  air  and  physical 
exercise  at  a  period  when  the  body  is  growing. 
V.  Remember  short-sight,  if  neglected,  may  even  lead  to 
complete  blindness  in  young  age. 

Prevention 

We  cannot  cure  short-sight  but  we  can  certainly  arrest  its 
progress  if  we  observe  the  following  rules: — 

1.  No  sooner  short-sight  is  detected,  the  eyes  should  be  exa- 
mined by  a  competent  eye-doctor  and  correct  glasses  should 
be  worn. 

2.  Growing  children  should  not  be  made  to  do  too  much  of 
close  work.  Up  to  the  age  of  four,  no  child  should  be 
sent  to  school  but  his  attention  should  be  more  engaged 
in  open-air  pursuits. 

3.  Books  should  be  printed  in  bolder  types,  and  the  younger 
the  child,  bolder  should  be  the  type  of  his  book.  They 
should  be  printed  on  matt- white  paper;  glossy  paper  should 
not  be  used.  The  ink  should  be  jet-black  and  must  not  be 
shiny. 

L  The  child  should  always  read  with  an  erect  posture.  Read- 
ing while  lying  down  or  in  moving  vehicles  should  never 
be  encouraged. 

5.  Reading  and  other  close  work  should  be  carried  on  as  far 
as  possible  in  daylight  than  artificial  light. 

6.  Light  should  come  from  behind,  over  the  left  shoulder 
and  fall  over  the  book.  The  book  should  not  be  held 
within  a  distance  of  ten  inches.  It  should  either  be  held 
in  the  hands  or  rest  on  the  desk,  the  height  of  which  should 
be  so  adjustable  that  proper  reading  distance  can  be  main- 
tained, and  the  child  may  not  have  to  lean  over  his  book. 

7.  On  no  account  must  a  child  be  allowed  to  read  in  the 
evening  after  school  hours  to  avoid  over-strain. 

8.  Continuous  reading  should  not  be  encouraged  and  there 
should  be  several  short  intervals  of  rest  during  study  hours. 

9.  School  rooms  must  have  good  ventilation.  There  should 
be  plenty  of  light  in  the  room:  the  seats  should  be  adjus- 
table so  that  every  child  can  read  and  write  in  an  erect 
posture  without  leaning  over  the  books.    Writing  on  black 
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hoarii  should  Ix-  in  lar^r  Idlers.  11"  aitilicial  light  is  UHcd, 
ifio  lightinn;  should  he  «;veii  ihrougliout  the  rooms;  it  must 
not  he  loo  powciiiij  to  |)ro(hj(;e  dazzling;  it  sfiouhi  he  just 
(uioiigii  and  not  too  dim. 

10.  A  child  should  not  he  allowed  to  study  immediately  after 
any  illness.     Heading  when  tired  should  he  forhidden, 

11.  Ahov(>  all  great  attention  should  he  paid  to  huilding  up  of 
liis  general  health.  A  weakling  is  illfitted  to  stand  the 
strain  of  studies.  This  is  the  period  of  active  growth  of  the 
child  and  more  care  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  health 
and  vitality  cf  the  child  he  kept  vigorous  by  a  nourishing 
diet.  A  child  should  pass  most  of  its  time  in  playing 
games  out  of  doors,  and  in  enjoying  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  sunshine. 

12.  Children  having  short-sight  up  to  — 6D  or  over  should  -not 
be  taught  in  ordinary  schools.  They  should  be  given  oral 
tuition  or  should  learn  in  special  schools  called  "Sight  sav- 
ing schools"  as  have  been  started  in  England  and  America 
where  special  methods  are  used  to  teach  children  with 
weak  sight.    Reading  and  writing  should  be  restricted. 

13.  Do  not  be  tempted  to  have  your  short-sight  corrected  by 
muscular  exercises,  instead  of  glasses.  Whoever  advocates 
them,  is  misguiding  you. 

14.  The  eyes  of  all  school  children  before  their  entering  school 
should  be  examined  by  an  eye-specialist  and  periodical  exa- 

^  minations  should  also  be  done  subsequently.  If  any  child 
be  found  suffering  from  short-sight,  he  should  be  got  exa- 
mined by  an  eye-specialist  and  suitable  glasses  ordered  for 
constant  use.  The  glasses  will  stop  the  progress  of  the 
short-sight,  but  will  not  cure  it.  If  children  be  suffering 
from  high  myopia,  which  is  progressive,  complete  rest  to 
the  eyes  must  be  given  and  an  eye-specialist  consulted. 

9.     Squint  or  Cross-eye 

In  squint  one  eye  is  straight  while  the  other  eye  is  either  turn- 
ed inwards  or  outwards.  Squint  usually  appears  in  childhood  when 
the  child  is  about  three  years  old.  It  may  appear  even  earlier. 
It  is  a  common  belief  among  people  that  the  child  will  grow  out 
of  the  squint.  It  is  never  wise  to  expect  such  a  miracle  to  happen. 
The  eve  that  squints  always  has  poor  vision.  In  some  cases  this 
eye  may  be  almost  blind.  The  other  is  sound  a-nd  is  used  for  all 
purposes.    If  the  child  is  put  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  eye- 
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doctor  and  his  advice  is  followed  faithfully  not  only  will  the  eye 
begin  to  see  as  well  as  the  other  again,  but  even  the  squint  will 
be  cured.  But  such  treatment  should  be  carried  out  as  far  as 
possible  before  the  age  of  six.  After  this  age  the  squint  may  be 
corrected  by  operation,  and  the  eye  will  not  improve  in  vision. 
All  the  squints  that  we  see  are  due  to  ignorance  and  neglect.  A 
squinting  child,  as  it  grows  old,  always  suffers  from  an  inferiority 
complex.  Its  growth  may  be  stunted,  and  it  remains  backwards  in 
education.  Remember,  all  this  can  be  avoided  by  proper  treat- 
ment in  childhood. 

10.  Glaucoma  :  Zaniar  or  Najla 

GLAUCOMA. — In  glaucoma  the  aqueous  cannot  escape  as  it 
normally  aught  to,  from  the  eye  on  account  of  closure  of  the 
angle  of  the  Anterior  chamber  and  therefore  pressure  within  the 
eye  rises.  The  eye  becomes  harder  and  feels  harder  to  touch.  This 
increased  tension  is  called  glaucoma.  With  the  rise  of  internal 
pressure,  nerves  are  pressed  upon  and  this  causes  eyeache  and 
headache.  This  raised  tension  or  an  attack  of  glaucoma  may  come 
on  suddenly  in  some  people  giving  rise  to  severe  pain,  congestion 
of  the  eye  and  sudden  diminution  of  vision.  Headache  and  eye- 
ache  become  unbearable  and  nausea  and  vomiting  may  occur.  Such 
an  acute  attack  is  commonly  mistaken  for  a  "bilious  attack".  Slight- 
est delay  is  dangerous  in  such  acute  cases.  If  the  condition  is 
recognised  immediately  and  the  case  be  treated  by  an  eye-doctor, 
pain  can  be  relieved  and  sight  can  be  saved.  Delay  means  blind- 
ness for  ever.  In  other  cases  the  attack  may  come  on  slowly  when 
it  is  called  chronic  glaucoma.  There  is  hardly  any  pain  or  con- 
gestion in  these  cases  but  sight  begins  to  diminish  gradualy  and 
rainbow  colours  are  seen  around  the  light  at  night.  It  is  commonly 
mistaken  for  cataract  and  the  patient  is  asked  to  wait  till  it  is 
ripe.  Waiting  in  such  cases  is  very  dangerous  as  the  sight  that 
is  lost  in  this  condition  may  be  lost  forever.  Therefore  it  is  wiser 
to  consult  &n  eye-doctor  no  sooner  sight  begins  to  fail  or  rainbow 
colours  are  seen.  An  operation  performed  in  time  will  save  fur- 
ther loss  of  sight. 

11.  Cataract:  (Motio  or  Motibindu) 

In  middle  aged  and  old  people,  the  lens  becomes  gradually 
opaque  so  that  the  black  pupil  looks  quite  white  after  a  time.  This 
opacification  of  the  lens  is  called  Cataract.  It  is  extremely  com- 
mon in  India  and  the  sight  which  is  temporarily  lost  is  recovered 
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aflci  opcral  ion.  In  I  lie  early  sla^c  ol  its  development  quacks  claim 
to  dissolve  i(  hy  aj)|)lyiMj^  surma.  This  produces  {glaucoma  in 
many  cases.  When  lljc  cataract  i)ecomes  ripe  the  mischievous 
quack  af^ain  comes  forward  and  pcMforms  his  unscientific  and 
danji,(M()Us  ()j)eralion  upon  llie  (^ye  wfiicfi  ev(;nlually  hiads  to  per- 
manenl  hliiuhiess. 

The  (piack's  lon^^ue  is  very  sweet  and  his  speech  voluminous 
and  incessant.  He  has  a  knack  of  satisfying  even  the  sceptics  and 
even  the  educated  have  not  escaped  from  his  clutches.  His  strange 
remedies  and  operations  have  written  permanent  history  over  tke 
eyes  of  thousands  of  his  victims.  He  performs  the  operation  of 
"Couching"  or  dislocation  of  the  cataract  in  the  vitreous  chamber 
of  the  eyeball — a  rather  dangerous  procedure  w^hich  although  res- 
tores the  sight  of  the  eye  immediately  is  always  frought  with 
grave  consequences.  His  instruments  are  never  clean.  The  same 
instruments  are  used  for  all  without  any  sterilization,  thus  carry- 
ing infection  from  one  man  to  the  other.  The  eye  is  thus  invari- 
ably lost.  When  one  eye  is  spoiled  by  such  an  operation,  even 
the  other  eye  stands  the  danger  of  losing  sight.  The  sooner  we 
are  able  to  get  rid  of  the  quacks  services,  the  earlier  we  shall  save 
the  sight  of  their  victims. 

Prevention 

It  is  therefore  always  wise  to  consult  an  eye-doctor  no  sooner 
sight  begins  to  fail  in  advanced  age.  Delay  is  dangerous  in  glau- 
coma. Treatment  given  in  time  will  save  the  sight  in  this  disease 
while  catract  can  be  successfully  operated  on  and  sight  saved  for- 
ever if  it  is  done  by  an  eye-doctor.  Do  not  trust  your  eyes  to 
quacks.    They  are  your  worst  enemies. 

Conclusion 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  before  that  blindness  is 
preventable.  What  is  needed  is  an  united  effort  by  those  who  are 
educated  to  dispel  the  colossal  ignorance  of  the  masses  which  is 
the  main  cause  of  blindness  in  our  country.  In  a  campaign  against 
blindness,  there  are  at  least  five  classes  of  fighters  required.  First 
an-d  foremost  must  come  the  Philanthropist  who  will  be  able  to 
provide  with  the  sinews  of  war.  The  organizer  will  be  the  next 
in  order,  as  he  must  be  there  to  organize  all  the  forces  against  our 
common  enemy.  Third  in  order,  we  require  the  preacher,  the  edu- 
cator, or  the  propagandist  who  must  spread  knowledge  among  the 
poor  ignorant  masses  and  acquaint  them  with  all  the  necessary 
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measures  against  blindness.  A  contingent  of  those  who  can  go  to 
the  front  and  render  first  aid  is  a  great  necessity,  while  last  but 
not  the  least  is  a  corps  of  trained  medical  men  without  whose  aid 
this  campaign  would  be  an  utter  failure. 


Summary 

GENERAL  .  Observe  personal  cleanliness.  Children  should 
be  taught  this  at  home  by  their  parents  and  in  school  by  their 
teachers.  It  consists  of  taking  a  daily  bath,  washing  face,  hands 
and  feet  clean,  wearing  clean  clothes,  avoiding  dirt,  dust  and  over- 
crowding, getting  a  daily  movement  of  the  bowels,  living  in  a  clean 
and  healthy  locality  with  ample  sunshine  and  fresh  air, 

1.  Every  midwife,  doctor  or  dai  should  put  a  couple  of  drops 
of  Silver  Nitrate  solution  into  each  eye  of  a  newly  born 
baby  as  a  precaution  against  baby's  sore  eyes, 

2.  Vaccination  and  revaccination  every  seven  years  and  dur- 
ing epidemics,  are  effective  measures  of  protection  against 
small-pox, 

3.  Beware  of  venereal  diseases.  No  one  who  suffers  from  them 
ought  to  marry  until  he  has  been  declared  to  be  free  from 
them  and  permitted  to  do  so  by  his  doctor.  Every  ex- 
pectant mother  should  consult  a  doctor  to  see  that  every 
thing  is  alright  with  her.    A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.  It 

'  is  always  wise  to  go  to  a  maternity-home  for  a  safe  deli- 
very. Engage  a  competent  and  experienced  nurse  if  the 
mother  wishes  to  be  delivered  at  home. 

4.  Never  have  towels,  clothes  and  washing  utensils  for  com- 
mon use.  Never  use  surma  and  other  irritant  drugs  and 
particularly  never  use  the  same  rod  for  all.  This  applies 
to  prevention  of  Trachoma  and  sore  eyes. 

5.  Eat  good  wholesome  and  nurishing  food.  This  should  in- 
clude milk,  cream,  butter,  fruits,  eggs,  and  green  vegetables 
to  prevent  Zerosis  and  Keratomalacia. 

6.  Use  goggles  for  protecting  the  eyes  from  glare  and  dust 
and  to  avoid  accidents  in  dangerous  trades  an-d  occupations 
and  watching  fire- works.  Sharp  edged  and  spring  toys, 
pins,  needles,  knives,  and  scissors  are  dangerous  weapons 
in  the  hands  of  children.  Fire-works  in  Divali  have  des- 
troyed many  a  beautiful  eye. 
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7.  Head  in  good  lif^hl  willi  an  vrod  j)Ostijre  with  light  fall- 
ing frorji  o\('r  the  h^fl  shoulder.  In  cases  of  myopia  do 
not  neglecl  I  lie  use  of  glasses.  (Continuous  reading  and 
reading  in  moving  vehicles  must  not  be  encouraged. 

8.  In  cases  of  squint  or  cross-eye,  an  eye-specialist  must  be 
consulted  for  treatment  j)rcferably  when  the  child  is  under 
six  years  of  age. 

9.  After  middle  age,  if  the  sight  begins  to  fail  gradually,  con- 
sult an  eye-specialist  to  avoid  the  danger  of  getting  glau- 
coma. 

10.  Periodical  examination  of  eyes  of  school  children  is  highly 
recommended  to  detect  contageous  eye-diseases  and  to  pre- 
vent myopia. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 


1.  That  we  have  2,000,000  Blind  in  India? 

2.  That  this  constitutes  one  fifth  of  the  total  blind  population 
of  the  Globe? 

3.  That  with  the  possible  exception  of  Egypt,  India  has  the 
highest  incidence  of  blindness  in  the  World? 

4.  That  whereas  the  number  of  Blind  per  one  lakh  of  the 
population  is  as  low  as  175  in  the  U.  K.  and  the  U.S.A.,  66  in 
Austria,  57  in  Bulgaria  and  Italy,  60  in  Germany  and  43  in  Belgium, 
it  is  as  high  as  500  per  1,00,000  in  India? 

5.  That  nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  the  blindness  in  India  is  pre- 
ventable ? 

6.  That  another  five  per  cent  is  curable? 

7.  That  30  per  cent  of  the  blind  in  India  have  lost  their  sight 
under  the  age  of  21  and  that  most  of  it  is  lost  in  the  first  five  years 
of  life.  That  in  the  U.  K.,  over  50  per  cent  of  the  Blind  lose  their 
sight  after  attaining  the  age  of  49  ? 

8.  That  the  common  causes  of  blindness  in  India  are  (a)  In- 
flamatory  diseases  of  the  conjunctive  and  cornea,  (b)  cataract  and 
glaucoma,  (c)  Malnutrition,  (d)  Venereal  diseases,  (e)  Small  pox, 
(f)  pernicious  activities  of  couchers  and  quacks,  and  (g)  ill  effects 
of  bad  posture,  glare,  bad  lighting  and  badly  printed  books? 

9.  That  the  four  major  diseases  causing  blindness  viz  small 
pox,  keratomalacia,  ophthalmia  neonatorum  (babies  sore  eyes)  and 
wrongly  treated  conjunctivitis  are  easily  preventable  and  that  blind- 
ness due  to  these  diseases  is  eliminated  in  the  progressive  western 
countries? 

10  That  for  the  2,000,000  Blind  in  India,  we  have  only  some 
32  schools  accommodating  1212  boys  and  girls? 

11.  That  this  means  that  only  0.06  per  cent  get  the  benefit 
of  education  and  that  the  rest  are  left  to  the  mercies  of  a  cruel  fate 
and  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  by  begging? 

12.  That  a  fairly  large  number  of  the  blind  are  either  men- 
tally deficient  or  deaf  or  mute  or  crippled  or  sub-normal  and  re- 
quire specialised  training  and  attention  ? 

13.  That  in  India  we  have  no  nursery  or  kindergarten  schools 
for  blind  babies,  no  rehabilitation  centres  for  the  newly  blind,  no 
provision  for  workshops  employing  the  blind,  no  social  security 
scheme  or  adequate  Homes  for  the  aged  and  the  disabled  blind  and 
no  overall  Plan  covering  all  age  groups  and  categories  of  the  Blind? 
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YOU,  TOO,  CAN  HELP. 

1.  Help  IVcvtMilion  of  preventable  &  (^ure  of  (;ural)le  blind- 
ness by  slartinji;  or  assisting  Kye  Clinics,  Dis|)ensaries,  Mobile  Oj)h- 
thahnic  Units  etc.  There  is  no  l)ranch  of  medical  science  in  which 
comparalively  chea])  and  speedy  Irealment  yields  such  quick,  satis- 
factory and  lasting  results. 

2.  Help  the  existing  schools,  homes,  institutions,  associations 
and  societies.  They  need  MONEY.  They  also  need  your  help  as 
Volunteers. 

3.  Discourage  giving  alms  or  begging.  Instead  help  the  Blind 
Institutions. 

4.  Help  in  Employing  capable  blind.  They  excell  at  simple 
repetitive  jobs. 

5.  Patronise  goods  made  by  the  blind. 

6,.  Patronise  blind  Musicians  and  Orchestras  on  all  festive 
occasions. 

7.  Start  or  help  starting  new  blind  schools,  homes,  rehabili- 
tation centres,  workshops,  after  care  homes  or  infirmaries,  etc. 

8.  Help  making  our  legislators,  administrators  and  the  public 
alive  to  the  magnitude  of  the  Problem  of  the  2,000,000  Blind.  Work 
for  legislation  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind — A  Blind  Person's  Act. 

9.  Help  in  every  possible  way  to  ameliorate  the  sad  lot  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  denied  of  Nature's  most  precious  gift — Vision. 

10.  DONATE  LIBERALLY. 

RESOLVE  TODAY  TO  HELP  EDUCATE,  EMPLOY  AND  WORK 
FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  2,000,000 
BLIND  IN  INDIA. 

THANK  YOU. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  BLIND 

by 

S.  W.  STARLING, 
Secretary,  National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 
SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND: 

The  Management  of  a  Workshop  is  a  complicated  business, 
which  cannot  be  discussed  in  detail  in  a  small  Article. 

It  involves  a  selection  of  trades  suitable  for  the  district,  and 
constant  alertness  to  find  openings  for  new  trades.  It  demands  a 
continuous  search  for  markets,  wholesale  or  retail,  the  obtaining  of 
Contracts  from  Government  Departments,  Local  Authorities  and 
others,  and  it  may  possibly  mean  the  carrying  on  of  a  retail  shop. 
A  balance  has  to  be  struck  between  a  dangerous  accumulation  of 
stock  and  putting  employees  out  of  work,  of  causing  them  to  work 
short  time. 

Intricate  questions  arise  as  to  rates  of  pay,  methods  of  aug- 
mentation, sickness  allowances,  holiday  payments,  hours  of  labour, 
etc.  etc.  It  is  usual  for  wage  payments  to  be  based  on  a  Trade 
Board,  Trade  Union  or  an  Agreed  piece  rate,  and  money  earned 
on  this  basis  forms  the  actual  economic  earnings  of  the  blind  per- 
son concerned.  This  sum,  however,  because  of  the  handicap  of 
blindness,  does  not  as  a  rule  provide  a  living  wage,  which,  there- 
fore, necessitates  the  application  of  an  Augmentation  allowance, 
in  order  to  bring  up  the  actual  earnings  of  the  blind  worker  to 
something  more  nearly  approaching  that  of  a  sighted  worker. 

Workshops  for  the  Blind  vary  in  size;  some  employ  as  few 
as  a  dozen  or  so  workers,  whilst  the  largest  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  in  the  world  employs  something  like  300  blind  persons.  The 
larger  the  unit  of  employment,  the  more  economical  it  is  likely 
to  be,  and  the  greater  variety  of  occupations  or  trades  can  be  in- 
cluded. The  trades  usually  practised  are  Basket  Making,  Coir  Mat 
Making,  Brush  Making,  (both  Set  and  Drawn),  Mattress  Making, 
Upholstery,  Cabinet  Making,  Cane  Furniture  Making,  Boot  Repair- 
ing, Flat  and  Round  Machine  Knitting,  Hand  Loom  Weaving  and 
Chair  Seating. 

Holiday  allowances  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  average  wages, 
as  also  are  Sick  payments,  which  are  limited  to  a  period  such  as 
the  Board  of  Management  may  think  fit. 

It  is  important  to  keep  quite  separate  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Workshop  the  payments  made  to  the  worker  as  Trade  Earnings,  as 
apart  from  those  paid  under  the  heading  of  Augmentation.  The 
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Trading  account  wouM  include  the  former,  whereas  the  Welfare  or 
Charity  account  would  record  the  latter. 

As  far  as  is  possible,  the  Workshop  should  be  conducted  on 
commercial  lines,  and  a  very  careful  record,  therefore,  should  be 
kept  of  the  expense  items  incurred. 

To  be  a  success,  the  blind  person  admitted  to  a  Workshop 
should  have  formerly  received  a  thorough  course  of  training  in  the 
occupation  in  which  he  will  be  employed.  It  should  be  emphasised 
that  the  Workshop  is  not  a  Pastime  Centre,  but  an  Organisation  on 
an  industrial  plane.  This  fact  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  be- 
cause only  by  following  such  a  course  will  good  workmanship  be 
produced,  which  will  be  saleable  in  the  open  market  and  which 
will  give  the  blind  a  reputation  for  producing  goods  of  high  stan- 
dard. 

HOME  INDUSTRIES'  SCHEMES 

The  persons  admitted  to  such  Schemes  should  have  completed 
a  course  of  training,  and  are  thus  eligible  for  inclusion  in  a  Home 
Industries'  Organisation.  This  usually  happens  when  there  is  no 
Sheltered  Workshop  within  easy  reach  of  the  blind  man's  home. 

He  will  need  tools  and  equipment,  supervision  and  technical 
advice,  assistance  in  obtaining  materials  and  in  marketing  the  goods 
he  produces.  For  these  purposes  it  is  necessary  that  the  Local 
Authority  or  the  Voluntary  Agency  should  formulate  a  proper 
Scheme,  and  financial  arrangements  should  be  made  to  the  Organi- 
sation by  the  appropriate  Government  Department,  who  in  the  first 
place  should  approve  the  Scheme  drawn  up. 

The  Organisation  best  capable  of  conducting  a  Home  Industries 
Scheme  is  one  which  also  manages  a  Workshop.  It  is  easier  for 
them  to  buy  the  necessary  supplies  of  material,  to  assist  and  give 
advice  in  the  disposal  of  goods,  and  to  organise  helpful  super- 
vision by  experts  in  the  trade.  The  Home  Worker,  however,  should 
be  encouraged  to  find  his  own  market  for  his  goods,  but  where  he 
is  unable  to  do  so,  he  should  be  assisted  by  sales  of  work,  garden 
parties,  exhibitions  and  other  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  goods 
made  by  the  blind,  which  are  organised  by  the  Supervising  Agency. 
Some  Agencies  sell  through  travelling  shops. 

A  well  organised  Scheme  can  give  help  in  many  ways— one 
man  has  been  trained  to  make  baskets  of  a  kind  for  which  there 
is  no  ready  sale  near  his  home;  he  is  brought  to  Headquarters  for 
a  short  Refresher  Course,  in  which  he  learns  to  make  the  special 
article  that  is  in  demand;  a  woman's  knitting  machine  is  out  of 
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order,  and  the  Supervisor  visits  her  and  puts  it  right;  a  third 
needs  advice  as  to  how  to  find  buyers  for  her  goods;  an  advertise- 
ment helps  a  fourth.  To  all,  the  fact  that  there  is  a  sympathetic 
Organisation  to  whom  they  can  refer  in  difficulty,  is  a  great  en- 
couragement. 

The  supervision  of  Home  Workers  is  carried  out  by  special 
persons  who  are  qualified  in  the  crafts  they  supervise.  As  in  the 
case  of  workers  employed  in  a  Sheltered  Workshop,  so  also  is  it 
essential  that  in  a  Home  Industries'  Scheme  the  occupation  should 
not  be  a  mere  pastime,  but  should  be  definitely  on  the  plane  of 
industrial  effort.  A  Home  Worker  should  support  himself  out  of 
his  earnings,  assisted  as  in  the  case  of  a  Workshop,  by  Augmen- 
tation. 

It  will  be  necessary  at  the  outset  to  provide  Home  Workers 
with  sets  of  tools  and  in  some  cases  a  workshed,  where  the  accom- 
modation in  the  home  is  inadequate  and  not  suitable  for  their  work, 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  OPEN  INDUSTRY 

The  war  has  taught  us  to  realise  that  blind  men  can,  if  pro- 
perly trained,  occupy  a  place  in  ordinary  industry,  and  work  side 
by  side  with  seeing  workmen. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  Blind  Welfare  should  be  equipped  with  adequate  facilities 
for  Rehabilitation,  and  a  comprehensive  well  co-ordinated  Service 
for  Training,  Placement  and  Industrial  After-care.  Experience  has 
shown  that  a  Placement  Service  will  be  fully  successful,  only  if 
staffed  by  Specialists,  who  combine  a  wide  knowledge  of  industry 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  blind  and  their  capabilities. 

The  problem  differs  from,  and  in  many  respects  is  more  diffi- 
cult than,  that  of  placing  disabled  persons  with  sight.  Unless  an 
employer  receives  the  advice  of  a  Specialist  who  can  give  a  practi- 
cal demonstration  of  the  capacity  of  a  blind  or  partially  sighted 
worker,  he  is  strongly  inclined  to  put  blind  employees  on  to  the 
least  skilled,  and  consequently,  worst  paid  jobs  in  the  factory.  The 
Placement  Officer  must  break  down  the  prejudice  which  results  in 
blind  labour  being  regarded  as  inferior,  and  convince  employers, 
foremen  and  fellow  workers  that  the  blind  worker  is  worth  his 
place  on  his  own  merits. 

Experience  has  already  proved  that  one  Placement  Officer  can 
do  effective  After-care  only  for  a  limited  number  of  blind  employees, 
and  it  may,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  appoint  more  than  one  per-  - 
son  to  cover  a  given  area. 
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The  Psychology  of  the  Blind 

by 

K.  M.  Alpaiwala,  Bar-at-Law. 

Psychology  is  the  science  of  the  mind,  the  scope  and  limits 
of  which  are  as  yet  little  defined;  but  in  this  age  of  the  intellect 
when  mind  plays  a  dominant  role,  a  study  of  the  mind  is  helpful 
in  the  understanding  of  fellowmen. 

Is  the  psychology  of  the  blind  different  from  the  psychology 
of  the  sighted?  It  is;  and  yet  it  is  not.  A  consideration  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  psychology  may  serve  to  explain  the  seem- 
ing paradox. 

Like  a  commander  scanning  the  situation  through  the  apertures 
of  his  observation  tower,  the  mind  observes  the  world  through  the 
five  senses.  It  perceives  the  sensations  received  from  the  five  sen- 
ses, relates  them  to  one  another,  and  produces  a  "concept".  For 
example  when  an  orange  is  observed,  the  mind  perceives  the  sen- 
sations of  colour,  shape,  size  etc.  conveyed  through  the  sense  of 
sight,  the  sensations  of  sound  produced  by  its  contacts  with  other 
objects,  through  the  sense  of  hearing,  the  sensations  of  smell  through 
the  nose,  the  sensation  of  taste  through  the  tongue  and  the  feel  of 
hardness  etc.,  the  shape  and  size  as  felt  by  the  hand  through  the 
sense  of  touch  and  forms  the  concept  of  an  orange,  in  which  all 
these  perceptions  are  correlated  into  one  whole. 

Let  but  one  sense,  say  the  important  sense  of  sight,  be  lacking 
and  the  whole  concept  would  be  widely  changed.  Imagine  an 
orange  without  its  sensations  of  sight — its  colour,  its  shape,  its 
size,  its  distance  etc. — and  their  consequent  correlations  in  the  con- 
cept. Such  indeed  would  be  the  concept  of  an  orange  formed  by 
a  blind  individual.  Imagine  the  face  as  seen  by  the  eyes  and  as 
felt  by  the  hand.  The  two  perceptions  are  so  different.  With  the 
blind,  the  sense  of  touch  serves  to  substitute  the  sense  of  sight 
and  such  a  substitution  makes  a  vital  difference  in  their  psychology. 

The  concept  of  a  blind  individual  is  thus  often  partial  and  his 
knowledge  second-hand  and  incomplete.    This  partial  concept  some* 
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times  makes  his  psychic  reactions  different  and  his  psychology 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  sighted.  Thus  it  is  difficult 
for  the  sighted  to  understand  the  blind. 

The  touch  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  sight.  While  in 
certain  observations  of  distance  between  parallel  lines,  the  sight 
can  detect  upto  1|  50,000  of  an  inch,  the  touch  can  but  detect  the 
elevation  of  l|6,000  of  an  inch.  Even  with  the  sensitive!  touch  of 
finger  tips  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  two  points  1|20  of  an  inch 
apart;  but  this  sensitivity  can  be  very  much  enhanced  by  practice. 

Experiments  with  the  blind  who  recovered  sight  at  an  advanced 
age,  when  carefully  analysed,  show  that  both  the  sense  of  sight 
and  the  sense  of  touch  contribute  in  our  concepts  of  space,  shape, 
size,  etc.  and  the  perception  of  space,  shape,  size,  distance  etc.  as 
conveyed  by  sight  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  those  conveyed  by 
touch.  Simple  experiments  with  our  own  percepts  of  the  shape  or 
size  of  a  boil,  a  pimple,  a  muscle,  a  limb,  some  roughness  or  erup- 
tion on  the  skin  as  conveyed  by  the  sight  and  by  the  touch,  will 
show  that  they  are  not  the  same.  Psychology  of  the  blind  would 
get  valuable  elucidation  if  a  trained  sighted  psychologist  would 
continue  investigations  on  the  born  blind  and  on  himself  after  be- 
coming blind. 

In  recent  times  psychology  has  made  considerable  strides  in 
the  measurements  of  intelligence,  known  as  the  IQ  (Intelligence 
Quotient).  It  is  found  that  the  IQ  of  a  normal  blind  child  can  be 
the  same  as  that  of  a  normal  sighted  child;  but  an  average  IQ  of 
a  group  of  the  blind  is  likely  to  be  lower  than  the  IQ  of  a  similar 
group  of  the  sighted.  While  blindness  per  se  does  not  affect  the 
mentality  of  the  individual,  there  are  several  diseases  causing  blind- 
ness which  affect  the  mentality  of  the  individual.  There  are  on 
the  other  hand  cases  like  that  of  Milton,  where  the  mind  freed  from 
its  other  engagements,  soars  to  a  much  higher  and  nobler  level  m 
blindness;  and  the  ordinary  rules  of  psychology  apply  to  the  blind 
as  the  sighted.  But  while  the  mind  is  the  same,  its  observation 
tower  lacks  one  important  aperture  in  blindness — the  sense  of  sight 
or  the  organ  of  vision;  and  this  lack  of  an  important  sense  changes 
the  concepts  of  things  and  events  and  further  affects  the  quality 
of  the  instruments  with  or  through  which  it  has  to  work.  Its  psy- 
chology may  somewhat  change  or  the  applications  of  psychology 
may  have  to  be  changed. 

The  handicaps  of  blindness  affect  the  reactions  of  a  blind 
man  to  his  environments  and  these  some  times  produce  a  change 
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Ml  Ins  (li.sj)()sitioi)s  aii(j  leiiiperarnenl,  his  hahils,  his  outlook,  in  fact, 
m  his  whole  life.  Hiil  the  jirinciples  of  psychology  aj)plicable  to 
I  ho  change  are  mainly  the  same  as  for  the  blind  as  for  the  sighted. 

The  world  of  light  is  denied  to  the  blind.  They  live  in  darkness. 
The  condition  favours  dulhiess,  and  depression.  Every  movement 
in  darkness  is  in  the  unknown,  and  is  associated  with  hesitancy, 
and  fear.  The  result  is  frequently  inaction.  Inaction  britigs  about 
sloth  and  something  far  worse.  According  to  Mme.  Montessori, 
"Movement  has  as  much  and  more  importance  for  the  moral  and 
intellectual  building  up  of  mart".  "The  man  who  does  not  move 
is  injured  in  his  very  being  and  is  an  outcast  from  life";  and  "to 
attribute  to  movement  even  greater  importance  than  to  the  so-called 
intellectual  senses  in  the  development  of  mind  and  in  the  intellec- 
tual evolution  of  a  man  seems  a  defiance  of  accepted  idea".  Sloth 
ends  often  in  beggary;  where  self-respect  gradually  disappears  and 
the  incentives  to  movements  are  of  a  lowly  sensual  type.  With  the 
loss  of  vision  at  an  advanced  age,  the  shock  of  sudden  blindness 
brings  about  a  despondence  and  despair  and  lack  of  exertion,  result- 
ing in  a  state  of  physical  and  mental  incapacity. 

The  remedy  for  all  these  depressive  conditions  and  for  others 
that  may  be  dealt  with  later,  is  healthy  encouragement  and  incen- 
tives; and  so  we  find  in  institutions  for  the  blind  and  in  periodical 
literature  for  the  blind,  a  generous  appreciation  and  praise  for  the 
achievements  of  the  blind. 

Over  a  small  room  or  a  wide  vista  the  eyes  sweep  like  an 
eagle,  while  the  hands  move  by  touch  like  a  snail.  This  is  a  handi- 
cap and  the  blind  are  constantly  made  aware  of  it.  But  there  are 
circumstances  which  accentuate  a  blind  man's  total  dependence  on 
'others  as  when  his  things  are  disarranged,  when  something  he 
wants,  slips  and  rolls  away,  and  he  is  required  to  see  something 
which  he  cannot  do.  etc. 

The  world  in  general  gives  little  heed  to  the  handicaps  and 
their  psychological  effects.  In  social  contacts,  the  blind  person  is 
often  awkward,  slow  and  somewhat  ill-atlease  and  inferior  in  'social 
competence.'  He  has  awkward  mannersims;  and  he  is  generally 
treated  by  the  sighted  with  irritability  or  impatience,  condescen- 
sion or  pity.  These  social  contacts  become  a  strain,  fatigue  and 
discouragement.  In  these  and  many  other  situations,  the  blind 
child  or  adult  feels  himself  inferior  to  others,  and  if  allowed  to 
live  in  them,  gradually  develops  an  inferiority  complex,  leading  him 
on  to  undesirable  introspection,  day  dreaming  and  self-centredness. 
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A  different  type  of  influence  produces  a  superiority  complex 
in  the  blind  person.  His  handicap  leads  him  to  be  over-indulged, 
to  be  over-esteemed  and  to  be  unduly  praised;  and  these  give  him 
a  idea  of  superiority.  It  makes  him  dominating,  aggressive  and 
sometimes  callous. 

Under  these  conditions  of  their  lives,  frustration  is  very  com- 
mon. With  intelligence,  with  qualifications,  abilities  and  aspira- 
tions equal  to  the  sighted,  they  find  their  capacities  unrecognized. 
They  find  their  applications  for  jobs  etc.,  rejected,  become  dejected 
and  feel  frustrated. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  under  the  present  circumstances  the 
blind  cannot  secure  recognition  on  their  own  merits  without  the 
sympathy  of  the  sighted.  The  outlook  of  the  sighted  to  the  blind 
must  be  changed.  There  must  be  a  realisation  of  the  handicaps 
under  which  they  work,  and  a  recognition  and  true  estimate  of  their 
abilities  and  capacities  they  possess.  There  must  be  sympathetic 
understanding  of  their  phsychology,  of  their  weaknesses  and  de- 
fects arising  from  the  wrong  treatment  they  receive  and  a  genuine 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  sighted  to  work  for  and  create  an  environ- 
ment for  a  harmonious  and  healthy  development  of  the  sensitive 
nature  of  the  blind,  so  prone  to  be  distorted  and  twisted  by  neg- 
lect, wrong  treatment  or  indilference  to  their  needs.  Sympathy 
need  not  be  made  cheap;  but  sterling  action  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  must  follow. 
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BUND 


WELFARE  IN  BRITISH 
COLONIES 


by 

JOHN  F.  WILSON,  M.A. 
Secretary  of  the  British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  contribute  to  your  Souvenir  book- 
let this  description  of  the  work  of  the  British  Empire  Society  for 
the  Blind.  The  achievement  of  Organisations  for  the  Blind  and 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  India  has  been  a  stimulus  and 
a  guide  to  us  in  the  work  which  we  are  now  undertakiTi,g  in  the 
British  Colonies. 

Though  we  work  in  a  different  field  we  face,  with  you,  the 
spectacle  of  great  numbers  of  people  who  are  blind  through  pre- 
ventable disease  and  we  are  dealing  with  basically  similar  problems 
of  organisation,  adaptation  and  public  enlightenment. 

The  British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind  was  formed  in  1950 
after  an  official  enquiry  into  the  incidence  and  causes  of  blind- 
ness in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  It  has  the  double  task  of  pre- 
venting blindness  and  of  promoting  work  for  the  blind  in  all 
British  Colonies.  It  operates  in  some  40  different  Territories  with 
a  total  general  population  of  about  80  millions.  In  this  area  up- 
wards of  a  million  people  are  blind  and  a  disturbingly  large  pro 
portion  of  the  population  has  eye  disease.  Most,  perhaps,  three- 
quarters,  of  this  blindness  and  disease  is  preventable.  At  present 
ophthalmic  services  are  generally  inadequate  and,  despite  the  gal- 
lant work  done  by  pioneers  in  some  territories  there  are  few- 
schools  and  training  centres,  and  practically  no  Braille  literature. 

This  year  the  Society  has  launched  the  British  Empire  Cam- 
paign Against  Blindness  which  is  a  purposeful  effort  to  mobilise 
all  the  forces  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  problem.  In 
26  Colonies  organisations  for  the  blind  have  been  established,  a 
Regional  Organisation  has  been  set  up  in  West  Africa,  and  Ave 
shall  shortly  have  other  regional  offices  to  serve  other  groups  of 
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Colonies.  Ophthalmic  surveys  are  being  planned  and  the  hrst 
medical  research  team  will  commence  work  next  May;  schools, 
training  centres,  Braille  printing  presses  and  'after-care'  systems 
are  being  established.  Governments,  Voluntary  Organisations,  Re- 
search Foundations  and  trading  firms  are  collaborating  in  this 
eifort. 

We  have  greatly  valued,  during  the  past  year,  the  expressions 
of  interest  and  encouragement  which  we  have  received  from  fellow 
workers  in  India  and  the  other  Dominions.  The  action  which  is 
being  taken  in  the  Dominions  and  in  the  Colonies  to  improve  the 
organisation  and  extend  the  range  of  blind  welfare  services  is  part 
of  a  World  movement  of  interest  in  work  for  the  blind.  There  has 
never  been  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  right  of  blind  people  every- 
where to  receive  the  help  without  which  they  cannot  live  actively 
and  fully;  there  has  never  been  a  greater  opportunity  for  effective 
and  resolute  action. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


BY 

SJ.  AMAL  SHAH, 
Principal,  Calcutta  Blind  School, 
Trustee,  International  Board  of  "Education  of  the  Blind", 
Member,  International  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  U.S.A., 
and  Royal  Society  of  Teachers,  London. 
Member,  U.N.O.  Expert  Committee  for  the  Handicapped, 
(Government  of  India). 

If  ho  are  Blind?  It  is  difficult  to  verify  the  number  of  the 
blind  persons  in  India.  According  to  the  Census  of  1931,  India 
has  nearly  two  million  of  visually  handicapped  people.  Those  who 
have  defective  sight,  but  practically  blind,  have  a  disinclination  to 
return  themselves  as  blind.  Again,  the  popular  conception  of  blind- 
ness is  "total  blindness",  an-d  many  are  not  included  in  the  census 
returns,  since  they  can  see  enough  to  walk  about  and  distinguish 
light  and  darkness.  As  regards  education,  however,  these  are  prac- 
tically blind,  and  must  be  considered  in  the  same  category  with 
those  who  are  totally  blind.  For  educational  purposes  in  the 
U.K.  or  U.S.A.,  a  child  is  defined  as  blind  if  he  or  she  has  not 
sufficient  vision  to  be  able  to  read  the  ordinary  ink-prints.  This 
-definition  is  not  applied  to  India,  and  so  a  great  number  of  parti- 
ally blind  children,  youngmen  and  women,  who  ought  to  come 
under  the  operation  of  the  schools  for  the  blind,  are  not  included 
in  the  Census  returns.  There  is,  therefore,  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  number  of  the  blind  must  be  sensibly  larger  than  the 
Census  returns  would  lead  us  to  infer. 

Common  Fallacies  about  the  Blind:  Extravagant  claims  are  often 
made  about  the  wonderful  accomplishments  of  the  blind.  There 
is  probably  no  abnormal  condition  of  life  so  little  understood  and 
appreciated  and  about  which  so  much  that  is  erroneous  has  been 
written  or  said,  as  blindness.  The  very  condition  under  which  the 
blind  live  are  so  extreme  and  startling  that  there  has  gradually 
been  built  up  about  them  a  world  of  fairy  tales.  This  blind  man 
has  a  marvellous  sense  of  touch,  that  one  an  extraordinary  acuteness 
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of  hearing,  this  one  can  sort  colours  by  shght  difference  in  texture 
of  the  fabric,  that  one  has  'facial'  sense  which  saves  him  from 
bumping  into  obstacles  in  the  path;  here  again  is  a  man  who  can 
study  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  confusion  and  excitement,  here 
is  a  girl  who  can  remember  the  names  of  a  hundred  people  intro- 
duced to  her  at  a  reception,  here  is  another  who  can  grasp,  remem- 
ber and  carry  out  long  list  of  complicated  directions. 

Now,  the  general  public  tends  to  accept  these  stories  uncriti- 
cally with  a  more  or  less  undefined  impression  that  in  this  way  they 
are  giving  the  blind  his  due.  Cut  off  from  the  use  of  his  eyes,  the 
public  will  say,  of  course  a  blind  person  will  use  his  other  senses 
,  more  and  so  these  senses  will  become  keener,  and  better  servants  of 
his  will.  The  blind  must  attend  better  and  remember  better  be- 
cause they  have  to  depend  upon  themselves  rather  than  upon  ex- 
ternal aids,  such  as  books  or  memoranda,  directories,  maps,  time- 
tables or  encyclopedias. 

Thus  all  the  tales  that  are  heard  or  known  about  unusal  indi- 
viduals who  happen  to  be  blind  are  passed  on  to  the  blind  as  a 
class.  Having  no  very  intimate  knowledge  of,  or  acquaintance  with 
the  blind  the  general  public  does  not  know  that  there  are  blind 
people  who  have  the  added  handicap  of  being  deaf  also, 
that  some  blind  people  who  have  such  poor  sense  of  touch  that 
they  can  not  learn  with  their  fingers  at  all,  though  they  may  be 
taught  to  read  with  lips  or  tongue;  that  under  unfavourable  con- 
ditions all  blind  people  are  likely  to  run  into  obstacles,  and  most 
of  them  will  never  develop  any  independence  and  freedom  of 
movement  unless  they  first  adopted  a  policy  of  physical  bravery 
with  determination  to  accept  bumps  and  bruises  good-naturedly  or 
perhaps,  humorously;  that  some  blind  people  remember  very 
poorly,  are  easily  distracted  by  disturbing  stimuli,  are  very  in- 
ferior in  reasoning;  in  other  words,  that  the  blind  as  a  group,  as  a 
class,  are  not  prodigies  or  curiosities  but  just  ordinary  folks  like 
the  seeing;  some  good  in  one  thing,  some  in  another,  probably 
showing  as  many  degrees  of  difference  among  themselves  as  are 
found  in  the  larger  class  of  the  seeing. 

Psychology  of  the  Blind:  The  psychology  of  the  blind  is  a 
vast  subject.  It  deals  principally  with  the  sensory  life,  sensory- 
motor  and  perceptual  learning,  perception,  attention,  memory,  ima- 
gination, intelligence,  reasoning,  emotional  and  vo'cational  life,  and 
personality  of  the  blind.  The  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  I 
propose  to  take  up  in  this  article  just  one  aspect  of  the  subject. 

It  is  a  generalisation  of  very  long  standing  that  human  beings 
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berell  oi'  one  sense  are  compensated  by  a  high  (ievelo])nient  ol"  the 
senses  remaining.  This  leads  us  to  the  subject  of  compensation  or, 
in  technical  or  ])sy(:hological  term,  the  Vicariate  of  the  Senses. 
The  following  is  a  typical  example  of  the  old  oj>inion  on  the  sub- 
ject, based  on  theory: — 

"It  is  evident",  says  Levy,  writing  on  Blindness  and  the  Blind 
in  1872,  "That  a  certain  amount  of  nervous  power  is  exerted  by 
every  action  of  the  mind  or  body.  This  being  so,  it  is  clear  that 
a  sighted  man  expends  more  nervous  power  through  the  medium 
of  the  eye  than  he  does  in  connection  with  the  organs  of  any  other 
sense.  When,  however,  the  sense  of  sight  is  wanting,  the  nervous 
power  usually  expected  by  it  is  employed  by  the  other  senses.  So  that 
the  powers  of  perception  enjoyed  by  a  blind  man  in  common  with 
his  sighted  brethren  are  more  acute  than  they  are  under  ordinary 
circumstances;  but  although  this  fact  mitigates,  it  does  not  by  any 
means  compensate  for  the  loss  of  sight.  The  sense  of  touch  can 
not  be  cultivated  as  highly  in  a  man  who  can  see  as  in  one  who  is 
blind,  for  the  simple  reason  that  whereas  the  nervous  power  is 
diffused  only  through  four  senses  in  the  blind,  it  is  diffused  through 
all  the  five  senses  in  the  sighted.  "The  fallacy  of  this  argument 
is  obvious.  His  idea  of  nervous  energy  as  a  fixed  quantity  distri- 
buted in  some  definite  amount  of  the  different  sense  organs  in  pure 
fancy,  not  a  scientific  fact;  hence,  his  reasoning  based  upon  this 
premise  falls  to  the  ground.  A  still  more  extravagant  assumption 
was  the  claim  that  one  sense  might  substitute  qualitatively  for 
another  (serving  the  real  function  of  a  vicar),  thus  making  it 
possible  for  blind  persons  to  get  visual  impressions  through  the 
sense  organs  of  touch  etc.  This  view  is  of  Whalen  (1892),  and 
others  based  on  the  old  theory  may  be  found  in  German  contribu- 
tions to  the  psychology  of  the  blind,  for  instance,  in  Burklen  and 
others.  Many  sighted  individuals  are  so  helpless  in  the  dark  or 
when  their  eyes  are  closed  that  they  very  naturally  exaggerate  the 
difficulty  of  doing  without  sight  and  often  ask  blin-d  persons  absurd 
questions. 

Thus,  how  can  a  blind  person  enjoy  smoking  a  cigar  when  he 
can  not  see  the  smoke?  How  can  a  blind  person  bring  the  food 
by  the  hand  to  the  right  place?  The  wonderful  things  blind  per- 
sons do  and  the  claims  of  sensory  compensation  are  to  be  explained, 
according  to  some  blind  experts  themselves,  by  acquired  sense  to 
take  the  place  of  another.  Everyone  can  do  this  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. For  instance,  anyone  can  tell  with  his  eyes  shut  whether  he 
has  an  orange  or  apple  in  his  hand  appealing  to  the  sense  of  touch 
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or  smell.  In  the  case  of  the  blind,  necessity  compels  to  an  unusual 
and  uncanny  development  of  this  sense  training.  With  blind  people 
it  is  the  sense  of  touch,  hearing  and  smell  that  are  specially  required 
to  perceive  what  is  ordinarily  taken  cognisance  of  by  eyes.  The 
recognition  of  a  rose  or  other  flowers  through  the  knowledge  de- 
rived by  the  smell  of  the  particular  flower  is  possible.  It  is  preci- 
sely this  sort  of  thing  that  enables  a  blind  person  to  know  what  a 
certain  flower  is  on  the  table,  or  that  a  person  is  in  the  room  when 
the  person  is  keeping  as  still  as  possible,  since  even  when  the 
presence  of  the  person  is  not  betrayed  by  a  perfume  he  is  very  apt 
to  be  betrayed  by  some  smell  insensible  to  himself.  Everybody 
has  a  peculiar,  and  to  the  sensitive,  a  distinguishing  or  characteris- 
tic odour.  The  sensible  blind  have  been  able  to  tell  the  occupation 
of  people,  as  for  instance,  that  a  painter  or  a  cigar-maker,  by  detect- 
ing a  particular  smell.  It  is  this  acquired  sense  perception  that 
has  often  informed  blind  persons  that  they  are  passing  a  grocery 
or  sweetmeat  shop.  There  is  nothing  wonderful  or  peculiar  in  this 
when  one  understands  the  reason.  Everyone  knows  that  many 
blind  people  are  unusually  keen  and  trained  in  hearing  and  it  is  the 
keenness  or  alertness  of  observation  through  the  ears  that  enables 
one  without  sight  to  detect  what  is  going  on  about  him  or  to  inter- 
pret just  what  another  sighted  person  with  a  keener  power  of  obser- 
vation or  of  interpretation  may  do.  It  is,  after  all,  only  a  matter 
of  training. 

Due  to  thorough  and  conscientious  investigations  of  experts, 
the  dogma  or  the  old  myth  of  the  vicariate  of  the  senses  falls  to 
the  ground.  It  is  deplorable  still  to  hear  people  speak  upon  the 
sensory  compensation  of  the  blind.  The  intelligent  blind  know 
how  foolish  this  idea  is  and  constantly  protest  against  it.  The 
public  however  continues  to  insist  upon  its  accuracy,  and  affirms 
that  those  who  do  not  believe  in  God's  compensation  or  the  sen- 
sory compensation  of  Nature  are  unbelievers  in  the  goodness  of 
God!  The  overthrow  of  the  fallacies  about  blindness  and  the  blind, 
and  the  theory  of  Compensation  will  open  the  way  for  commonsense 
treatment  of  the  blind,  for  a  better  understanding  of  their  needs  in 
the  matter  of  education  and  training  and  for  a  better  reception  of 
sightless  in  society. 

Education  of  the  Blind:  The  education  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped children  and  adults  is  more  expensive  than  that  of  children 
with  sight.  Of  these,  again  the  maintainance,  welfare  and  edu- 
cation of  the  orphan  blind  children  cost  more  than  that  of  any  other 
class,  and  in  most  instances  necessitates  the  expense  of  both  edu- 
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calion  and  inaiiileiiaTice.  In  the  matter  of  literary  as  well  as  techni- 
eal  ediKalioM  of  the  blind,  s])ecial  embossed  hooks,  ex])ensive  appa- 
raliis  and  a])j)liances  are  requireil;  while  in  the  case  of  the  deaf- 
mutes,  they  are  able  to  read  the  ordinary  printing  and  can  handle 
the  ordinary  a]>])aralus  used  by  the  seeing  people.  They  are  see- 
ing people  and  are  surely  not  so  handicapped  as  the  blind.  The 
latter  should,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  special  class  by  itself. 

Training  of  Teachers:  I  think  1  have  struck  the  right  key  in 
speaking  about  properly  trained  teachers,  and  it  has  been  truly 
said  that  until  these  are  available,  anything  in  the  shape  of  sub- 
stantial progress  is  unlikely.  The  training  of  teachers  is  the  very 
first  thing  that  will  occur  to  any  that  considers  the  education  of 
the  handicapped.  And,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  emphasise  on  this 
point.  This  is  an  important  factor  in  the  progress  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  as  in  any  other.  Most  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  in 
India  in  existence  are  in  great  want  of  properly  qualified  teachers. 
This  I  found  during  my  tours  in  different  parts  of  India.  Teachers 
with  only  knowledge  of  Braille  are  no  teachers  of  the  blind;  we 
need  surely  specially  trained  teachers  both  for  general  and  techni- 
cal education. 

In  our  Institution  in  Calcutta,  we  have  a  Teachers'  Training 
Department.  We  have  trained  a  number  of  teachers  in  the  past 
who  are  now  running  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  are  engaged 
in  other  departments  of  the  physically  handicapped  in  Delhi,  Hydera- 
bad, Bombay,  Ahmedabad,  Poona,  Ranchi,  Patna,  Madras,  Kalim- 
pong  and  elsewhere.  We  award  Diplomas  to  our  successful  teachers. 
Those  who  are  graduates  can  take  up  B.T.  degree  of  the  Calcutta 
University  with  special  subject  of  Education  of  the  Blind  and  com- 
plete their  practical  training  in  our  Institution.  We  propose  to 
establish  an  All-India  Institute  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
blind.  We  have  land  to  spare  for  this  purpose  in  our  school 
campus.  We  want  some  capital  and  recurring  grants  to  start  this 
important  work.  It  is,  I  believe,  clearly  understood  that  the  dearth 
of  trained  teachers  of  the  blind  in  India  greatly  affects  the  progress 
of  the  institutions.  It  is  therefore  very  essential  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  ought  to  extend  its  help  to  fulfil  this  long-felt  need. 
There  are  already  about  ten  teachers  who  are  now  receiving  train- 
ing in  our  Institution.  They  have  come  from  Ceylon,  Pakistan, 
Dehra  Dun,  Mysore,  Orissa  and  Bihar.  We  are  expecting  a  few 
more  from  other  parts  of  India  in  1952.  The  Calcutta  Blind  School 
awards  each  teacher  a  scholarship  of  Rs.  500  a  year.    We  also 
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recommend  successful  candidates  for  fareign  scholarships  for  fur- 
ther higher  studies. 

Books  for  the  Blind:  Next  to  the  question  of  qualified  teachers, 
I  shall  like  to  put  forward  the  subject  of  books  for  the  blind.  All 
the  important  Indian  vernaculars  have  been  codified  into  the 
Braille  system,  but  the  crying  need  of  the  schools  today  is  Braille 
books;  without  them  progress  is  everywhere  very  slow.  A  great 
impetus  will  be  given  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  if  immediate  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  to  install  a  Braille  printing  press  in  India. 
This  is  too  much  for  Institutions  to  undertake.  When  the  National 
Association  for  the  Blind  is  established  it  will  be  able  to  help  us  in 
this  matter.  Recently  I  visited  the  Adult  Training  Centre  for  the 
Blind  of  the  Government  of  India's  Ministry  of  Education  at 
Dehra  Dun.  The  Government  have  brought  a  small  Braille  Press 
from  U.S.A.,  and  a  gentleman  has,  I  have  been  told,  been  trained 
to  run  the  Press  to  produce  Braille  books.  I  hope  he  will  not 
delay  in  setting  up  the  press. 

Bharati  Braille  or  Uniform  Indian  Braille:  The  Uniform  Indian 
Braille  Committee  which  met  in  Delhi  in  1940,  limited  reformation 
of  Braille  by  a  resolution  strictly  adhering  to  the  original  plan  of 
Louis  Braille.  The  Expert  Committee  which  succeded  the  first  Com- 
mittee had  definitely  stated  that  they  could  produce  a  better  code 
but  their  hands  had  been  tied  down  by  the  aforesaid  resolution  of 
the  first  Committee.,  Herein  lay  the  fundamental  disability  under 
which  the  Uniform  Indian  Braille  had  been  evolved,  which  is  to 
be  regretted,  for  an  attempt  by  well-known  recognised  experts  to 
discover  the  best  Braille  for  India,  based  on  over  half-a-century's 
experience,  had  thus  been  completely  thwarted.  They  were  out  to 
produce  what  would  be  the  best,  but  in  the  circumstances  this  was 
lost  to  the  country.  What  codification  was  thus  accepted  by  the 
Government  was  thrust  upon  the  Institutions  which  were  asked  to 
throw  away  the  Codes  and  the  literature  embossed  in  these  codes 
(in  some  cases  not  inconsiderable  quantity),  and  use  the  new 
Code.  Now,  when  all  this  has  been  already  done,  after  ten  long 
years,  the  Expert  Committee  "has  re-examined  the  principle  on 
which  Uniform  Indian  Braille  was  based"  and  makes  an  attempt 
to  get  out  of  the  tangle  created  by  the  original  resolution  of  the 
Uniform  Braille  Committee,  by  a  questionaire  enquiring  on  the 
essential  value  of  the  original  order  of  revered  Louis  Braille.  Most 
valuable  time  has  been  lost,  not  to  speak  of  Public  Money  and 
expert   energy.     But  better  late  than   never.    Now.   therefore,  it 
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bhoiilil  l>c  die  duly  ol"  the  (/overiiiiieiit  ol'  India  and  the  iiiaille 
Connnillee  lo  go  into  the  whole  queslion  thoroughly  dc  novo. 

About  (he  pioneer  Inslilution:  Calculki  Blind  School:  This 
is  the  hrat  All-India  journal  on  the  Work  of  the  Blind  in  India 
and  it  is  our  duly,  professionally,  to  pay  our  humble  trihule  of 
respect  and  gratitude  to  the  momory  of  the  Founder  of  the  Calcutta 
Blind  School,  the  late  Reverend  L.  B.  Shah,  who  consecrated  his 
life  to  the  service  of  God  and  his  fellovk^  men.  At  Behala,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Calcutta,  six  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  surround- 
ed by  beautiful  campus,  brightened  by  the  beds  of  flowers,  fruit 
gardens  and  two  swimming  pools,  the  pioneer  Institution  for  the 
welfare,  education  and  rehabiliation  of  the  blind  children  and 
adults,  which  is  a  living  monument  of  the  compassion  and  big 
heartedness  of,  a  humble  servant  of  God,  welcomes  blind  people 
eligible  for  training  from  all  over  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon. 

The  School  was  founded  in  1894  by  the  Reverend  L.  B.  Shah 
in  his  own  home  in  Calcutta.  Since  then  it  has  trained  hundreds 
of  blind  people,  both  youngmen  and  women.  It  is  unique  of  its 
kind  and  the  work  has  been  appreciated  and  praised  by  thousands 
in  India  and  abroad  including  His  Excellency  The  President  of 
India,  General  K.  M.  Cariappa  (who  visited  the  school  twice  in 
two  years),  and  the  Hon'ble  Central  and  State  Ministers.  The 
Hon'ble  Dr.  B.  C.  Roy,  Chief  Minister,  Government  of  West  Bengal, 
visited  the  school  in  1951  and  presided  over  the  Founder's  Day; 
he  promised  a  donation  of  Rs.  5,000  for  our  Teachers'  Training 
Department.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  C.  C.  Biswas,  Minister,  Government 
of  India  (who  is  the  Chairman  of  our  School  Committee)  donated 
Rs.  5,200  for  scholarships.  He  with  his  whole  family  spent  four 
hours  one  day  in  the  school  and  entertained  the  staff  and  students 
to  a  feast.  The  Hon'ble  Srimati  Rajkumari  Kaur  and  the  Hon'ble 
Dr.  K.  N.  Katju  (when  he  was  the  Governor  of  West  Bengal)  donat- 
ed Rs.  5,000  each  to  the  school  funds.  H.  E.  General  Cariappa 
sent  donations  with  the  following  message: — 

"29th  November,  51— New  Delhi.  The  Calcutta  Blind 
School — one  of  the  pioneer  Institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
East — has  been  rendering  admirable  services  to  the  blind 
of  our  country  for  over  fifty  years.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  this  Institution  and  seeing  its  various  activities.  I 
was  most  impressed  with  the  virork  that  is  being  done  there 
in  order  to  educate  the  unfortufiate  blind  children.  Every- 
thing was  tidy,  orderly,  and  well  kept;  all  the  children  look- 
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ed  very  happy  and  well  looked  after.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
the  Institution  is  celebrating  the  55th  Founder's  Day  on  the 
16th  December,  1951  at  the  Government  House,  Calcutta. 
Started  in  1897  by  the  late  Rev.  Lai  Bihari  Shah,  this  School 
has  been  doing  commendable  work  in  rehabilitation  of  the 
visually  handicapped  children  of  our  country.  I  congratu- 
late Sri  Amal  Shah  and  his  staff  on  the  remarkable  progress 
made  and  excellent  results  achieved  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  blind.  I  am  sure  they  will  continue  to 
work  with  still  greater  zeal  in  the  field  of  education  and 
welfare  of  the  blind.  I  hope  too  that  such  people,  who  by 
the  grace  of  God,  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  financially 
prosperous  will  donate  to  this  School  whatever  money  they 
can  spare.  It  is  a  good  cause — well  worth  helping.  Every 
rupee  helps.    Sd.|  K.  M.  Cariappa." 

The  Calcutta  Blind  School  has  a  brilliant  record  of  over  half 
a  century's  constructive  work.  It  is  not  a  school  for  Calcutta  only 
but  serves  the  whole  of  India.  It  means  that  the  ideals  on  which 
the  Institution  was  founded  are  being  upheld  and  the  school  is 
pre-eminent  in  its  field.  Being  undenominational  in  character  its 
avowed  object  is  and  has  always  been  to  train  all  those  afflicted 
with  loss  of  sight  to  make  their  own  way  in  life  as  independent 
and  self-reliant  citizens,  irrespective  of  race  or  religion.  Many 
of  the  ex-students  are  fulfilling  useful  lives  in  various  walks  of  life. 
One  is  a  Barrister-at-law,  others  are  Professors,  Musicians,  Music 
Teachers,  Organisers  of  cottage  industries,  and  so  forth.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  this  Institution  is  playing  its  part  in  helping  the 
national  economy  by  rehabilitating  many,  who,  but  for  onr  valuable 
aid,  would  have  been  a  drain  on  the  Exchequer,  The  School  could 
help  many  more  needy  cases,  but  funds  are  limited,  and  we  are 
regretfully  compelled  to  turn  away  many  worthy  cases. 

The  present  organization  of  the  School  comprises  a  Literary, 
Department,  in  which  students  of  both  sexes,  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  sixteen  years,  receive  a  sound  literary  education  from 
Kidergarten  to  the  Matriculation  Standard;  a  department  for  the 
training  of  older  pupils;  a  Music  Department,  where  both  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  classical  and  modern,  are  taught,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  maintenance  of  a  percussion  band  for  the  very  young 
ones  to  give  them  a  rhythmic  sense;  and  Industrial  Department, 
where  the  students  are  taught  various  types  of  cottage  industries, 
such  as  the  making  and  repair  of  cane  furniture,  blotters,  ash- 
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trays,  clothes-hangers,  cardboard  l)oxes,  mats,  bags,-  knitting  and 
spinning,  and  other  occupalions  of  a  like  nature.  In  this  connec- 
tion, 1  siioiild  like  to  stale  that  the  Government  of  West  Bengal 
has  accei)led  our  scheme  of  starting  a  Junior  Basic  School  (Buni- 
adi)  relative  to  our  Industrial  Department  from  1952  when  we 
plan  to  start  classes  in  blanket-weaving  and  loom  work.  In  our 
Physical  Education  Department,  pupils  learn  various  games,  in- 
cluding Scouting  and  Cubbing,  and  also  boating  and  swiming.  We 
have  an  open  air  gymnasium  and  two  large  playgrounds,  but  we 
badly  need  a  diving-board. 

Success  at  the  Matriculation  Examination:  Last  year  three  of 
our  students,  two  boys  and  a  girl  were  successful  in  the  Matricu- 
lation ExaminatioTi  of  the  Calcutta  University.  The  boys  passed 
in  the  first  division  with  distinction  marks,  and  the  girl  passed  in 
second  division.  (She  was  ill  at  the  time  of  the  examination). 
The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  School  was  pleased  to  award  scho- 
larships to  the  two  boys,  enabling  them  to  pursue  furthei  studies 
at  a  college,  and  they  are  accordingly  working  as  part-time  tutors 
in  the  School  while  studying  for  the  Intermediate  Arts  Exami- 
nation at  Barisha  College,  two  minutes'  way  awav  from  our  campus. 
The  Barisha  College  has  been  kind  in  not  charging  their  college 
fees. 

Our  Problems:  With  the  War  long  since  terminated  and  the 
happy  incidents  of  the  Independence  of  India  and  its  inauguration 
as  a  Republic,  the  years  began  with  high  optimism.  As  time  went 
on,  our  feeling  of  confidence  wavered  slightly.  We  had  serious 
problems  to  face  in  the  continual  rises  of  prices,  the  dearth  of 
good  and  trained  workers,  and  materials.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  keep  the  School  at  full  efficiency  and  to  give  our  students 
the  training  and  opportunity  to  which  they  have  the  right.  The 
report  is,  therefore,  a  favourable  one  and  I  am  happy  that  the 
School  is  progressing  with  rapid  strides.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that 
it  has  been  said  that  teaching  is  a  vocation.  The  ancient  Greek 
philosophers  have  placed  the  teachers  above  parents  in  merit.  We 
have  at  present  100  boys  and  45  girls,  and  our  total  strength  in- 
clusive of  staff  and  helpers,  is  180.  With  a  few  exceptions,  all 
live  in  the  school  hostel  and  in  the  compound  in  teachers'  quarters. 
We  are  able  to  find  accommodation  for  another  fifty  boys,  but 
there  is  no  more  space  in  the  Girls'  Dormitory.  There  are  over 
100  poor  children  awaiting  admission.  There  being  no  other 
Institution  like  ours  in  West  Bengal,  East  Pakistan,    Assam  or 
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Orissa  (the  most  contiguous  regions  to  West  Bengal)  these  un- 
fortunate children  are  accordingly  bereft  of  education  and  train- 
ing. This  is  nothing  short  of  tragedy.  Unless  the  Government 
assists  us  with  further  capital  and  recurring  grants,  our  hands  are 
tied.  It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  twenty-six  years  ago,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal  (as  it  was  then)  sanctioned  a  sum  of  Rs.  600  per 
month  as  a  grant-in-aid  to  the  School.  I  regret  to  state  that  this 
grant  has  never  been  increased.  It  is,  consequently,  impossible  to 
maintain  the  Institution  and  its  high  standard.  To  feed,  clothe  and 
educate  an  inmate  costs  at  the  very  least  Rs.  50  per  month,  which 
amounts  to  Rs.  600  per  head  annually.  There  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration  the  further  essential  expenditure  of  running 
such  an  educational  Institution  as  ours  on  modern  and  progressive 
lines. 

Requisition  of  Buildings  by  the  Government:  Our  Buildings 
and  campus  were  requsitioned  by  the  Government  for  an  epidemic 
hospital  during  the  recent  war  period.  The  buildings,  grounds 
and  the  two  swimming  pools  were  badly  damaged  and  tiie  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  School  had  to  spend  about  Rs.  45,000  to  have 
them  thoroughly  renovated.  We  received  only  Rs.  2d,233  as  com- 
pensation from  the  Government.  All  our  Reserve  Fund  was  deplet- 
ed by  the  amount  paid  for  highly  necessary  repairs.  At  present 
the  roof  of  the  Main  Building  and  the  Industrial  Building  need 
urgent  and  immediate  repair,  estimated  to  cost  Rs.  15,000.  The 
money  must  be  found  somehow. 

Appeul  to  the  Public  and  Government:  "Of  the  blind  very  little 
has  been  said  or  written  in  this  country.  Their  misfortunes  and 
their  sorrows,  their  struggle  and  their  attainments,  their  fortitude 
and  their  heroism  have  all  received  very  little  commentary.  At  the 
story  that  sit  in  darkness,  of  the  lot  which  they  have  overcome,  a 
sigh  of  compassion  has  arisen  to  many  a  lip,  a  tear  of  sympathy 
to  many  an  eye,  a  glow  of  admiring  pride  to  many  a  cheek.  It  is 
perhaps  well  that  it  should  be  so.  The  deprivation  entailed  in  the  loss 
of  sight  is  really  a  grievous  one — one  to  which  none  other  befalling 
the  sons  of  men  is  to  be  likened.  That  commisseration  for  the 
state  of  blind  should  so  widely  be  evoked  in  the  hearts  of  their 
fellow  creatures  is  a  tribute  to  the  great  heart  of  humanity." 

Children  are  the  real  assets  of  a  nation.  No  nation  can  neglect 
its  young  ones  yet  live  and  prosper.  All  children  should  gat, full 
facilities  for  their  proper  growth  so  that  they  in  their  turn  t  can 
take  their  rightful  position  in  society.    The  circumstances  of  tJje 
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family  in  which  tiiey  are  born  should  not  be  allowed  to  hamper  the 
possible  manifestation  of  the  ])erfcction  lying  dormant  in  their 
hearts.  It  is  unfortunate  and  disgraceful  that  in  this  unhappy  land 
of  appalling  ])overty  about  ninety  percent  of  our  school-going 
children  have  no  o])])ortuniLy  for  improving  their  miserable  lot 
through  education.  In  America,  1  have  seen  that  children  of  all 
classes  have  opportunities.  Amongst  our  children  again  the  con- 
dition of  those  who  are  deprived  of  the  j)arental  affection  and  the 
precious  gift  of  sight  at  the  very  begining  of  their  lives  can  better 
be  imagined  than  described.  All  the  same,  they  carry  in  their 
litde  hearts  many  potential  talents  which  other  children  better 
placed  can  easily  develop.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Blind 
have  a  special  claim  upon  society  for  their  proper  education  and 
up-bringing.  It  is  not  out  of  pity  but  as  a  matter  of  duty  that  the 
Blind  should  be  maintained  and  educated. 

India  has  more  than  two  million  blind  people  and  we  have 
only  32  small  schools  for  the  blind  children.  Unfortunately  to- 
day we  face  the  problems  with  extremely  limited  facilities.  Owing 
to  shortage  of  funds,  we  can  not  admit  many  more  unfortunate 
visually  handicapped  children.  The  grant-in-aids  given  by  the  State 
an-d  Central  Governments  are  not  at  all  adequate.  All  the  schools 
for  the  blind  in  India  are  struggling  today  for  their  existence.  This 
is  a  great  and  arduous  task  and  we  should  realise  the  situation. 
Our  work  is  not  spectacular,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  known  and  deeply 
appreciated  by  all  who  have  learned  to  look  beneath  the  surface. 
We  believe  that  it  is  God's  work  and  we  venture  on  unshakable 
faith  day  to  day.  We  believe  that  our  'religion'  is  to  serve  the 
humanity  and  bring  joy  and  peace  in  the  hearts  of  the  sad  people. 

Immediate  provision  for  educating  the  Blind,  both  adult  and 
children,  by  the  State,  is  we  feel  imperative,  if  it  has  to  have  a 
place  amongst  the  progressive  nations  of  the  world,  to  make  the 
unfortunate  Blind  useful  and  productive  citizens  of  the  Republic 
of  India.  Our  task  is  a  great  challenge  fraught  with  countless  diffi- 
culties. Space  will  not  permit  me  to  explain  them  all  in  this  article. 
The  Schools  for  the  Blind  need  badly  your  generous  help  to  meet 
that  challenge  magnificiently. 

We  bow  our  heads  with  great  reverence  to  the  >  memory  of  the 
pioneers  who  dedicated  their  lives  and  wealth  for  the  blind  people 
of  India.  We  can  not  forget  them  but  shall  always  remember  them 
with  profound  gratitude  for  their  unselfish  labour  of  love.    It  is 
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needless  for  me  to  emphasise  any  more  that  it  is  the  paramount 
duty  of  the  Government  and  the  public  to  help  the  Cause  of  the 
Blind. 

National  Association  for  the  Blind  in  India:  A  colossal  pro- 
blem like  the  welfare  and  education  of  2,000,000  Blind  1  can  not  be 
tackled  successfully  unless  the  Government  render  its  help,  people 
realise  our  task,  and  the  widest  possible  publicity  is  given  to  the 
Cause. 

The  educators  of  the  blind  and  social  workers  will  meet  in 
Bombay  from  19th  to  21st  January,  1952  at  the  All-India  Con- 
ference on  the  Blind  to  form  an  all-India  body  for  the  promotion 
of  the  welfare  of  the  visually  handicapped.  The  Bombay  Council 
for  the  Blind  has  already  raised  a  sum  of  rupees  one  lakh  to  esta- 
blish a  Workshop  for  the  Blind  in  India.,  It  is  really  a 
wonderful  achievement  and  a  step  forward  to  help  the  Cause.  We 
congratulate  our  friends  of  the  Bombay  Council  and  may  the 
choicest  blessings  of  the  Almighty  Father  be  showered  on  them. 
May  they  have  the  strength  and  wisdom  to  bring  a  ray  of  light 
to  pierce  the  dark  of  sightlessness— a  beacon  to  lead  the  Blind  to 
safe  and  firm  anchorage  in  life.  It  is  very  clear  that  it  is  on  the 
sound  education  of  the  people  that  the  security  and  destiny  of  every 
nation  chiefly  rest.  We  need  your  prayers  and  active  sympathy  in 
this  most  difficult  but  noble  task. 
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WELl  AllE  OF  THE  liLlND  IN  NEW 
SOUTH  WALES,  AUSTRALIA 


By 

E.  T.  Herford, 

Chief  Executive  Officer,  Royal  Sydney  Industrial  Blind  Institution. 

The  Royal  Sydney  Industrial  Blind  Institution  has  been  in 
existence  for  seventy  years  and  during  those  past  seven  decades, 
its  aim  has  been  to  lighten  the  burden  of  those  who  live  in  darkness 
and  we  may  fairly  claim  to  have  achieved  some  success  in  that 
direction,  as  indicated  by  our  present  activities,  all  of  which  are 
free  to  the  Blind. 

Braille  and  Moon  Library:  This  caters  for  the  needs  of  some 
600  blind  people  and  it  contains  about  20,000  volumes  in  Braille 
and  Moon,  together  with  500  Talking  Books  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  master  Braille.  Three  Braille  instructors  visit  homes 
throughout  the  State  and  we  have  about  100  voluntary  Braille 
Transcribers  who  keep  the  Library  up-to-date  with  the  latest  litera- 
ture. We  are  also  installing  a  Braille  Printing  Press,  imported 
from  England,  which  will  provide  an  opportunity  of  producing 
Braille  books  on  a  mass  production  scale — mainly  for  educational 
purposes.    This  will  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Australia. 

Helen  Keller  Hostel  for  Blind  Women:  This  Hostel,  whose 
foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Miss  Helen  Keller  during  her  visit 
here  in  1948,  accommodates  30  blind  women  in  modern  comfort. 
We  also  hope  to  add  another  wing  to  provide  for  an  ever  constant 
demand.  The  present  cost  of  conducting  the  Hostel  is  about  £  5,000 
per  annum. 

Victor  Maxwell  House-Nursery  for  Blind  Children:  This  has 
only  been  functioning  for  twelve  months  and  there  are  twelve 
children,  with  an  age  range  of  2-5  years,  i-n  residence.  Under  the 
direction  of  a  qualified  Director,  they  receive  pre-school  training 
and  marked  progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction.  The  cost 
per  annum  will  be  approximately  £  2,500. 
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Occupational  Therapy  Service:  Three  Occupational  Therapists 
provide  tuition  to  50|60  blind  people  either  at  the  Institution  or  in 
their  homes.  They  are  taught  basket  making,  weaving,  pottery, 
knitting  and  other  similar  handicrafts. 

Industrial  Department:  Employment  is  given  to  70  blind  men 
and  boys  in  the  Institution  factory,  where  basketware,  brushware, 
coir  mats  and  matting  are  made.  A  big  demand  for  these  products 
by  Contract  to  Government  and  Local  Government  Departments  and 
to  wholesale  and  retail  stores  provides  constant  employment  to  our 
blind  operatives,  some  of  whom  have  over  40|50  years  of  service. 
In  addition  to  their  earnings,  bonus  payments  are  added,  allowing 
them  to  receive  an  adequate  weekly  income. 

Industrial  Placement:  In  addition  to  providing  employment  in 
our  own  factory,  every  endeavour  is  made  to  place  blind  people 
in  outside  industry  and  there  are  approximately  200  fully  employed 
in  industrial  and  manufacturing  concerns. 

General:  By  arrangement  with  the  Postmaster  General's  De- 
partment, tuition  is  given  in  telephone  switchboard  operating  and 
a  number  of  blind  switchboard  operators  are  employed  in  commer- 
cial houses.    We  have  a  blind  girl  operator  in  our  own  office. 

Classes  are  also  held  in  Braille  Shorthand  and  typing  and 
some  girls  are  already  employed  in  this  form  of  office  work. 
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TIIK  UIJNI)  BOY 


0  say  what  is  that  thing  call'd  light, 

Which  I  must  ne'er  enjoy; 

What  are  the  blessings  of  the  sight, 

0  tell  your  poor  blind  boy! 

You  talk  of  wondrous  things  you  see; 
You  say  the  sun  shines  bright; 

1  feel  him  warm,  but  how  can  he; 
Or  make  it  day  or  night? 

My  day  or  night  myself  I  make, 
Whene'er  I  sleep  or  play: 
And  could  I  ever  keep  awake 
With  me  '  twere  always  day. 

With  heavy  sighs  I  often  hear 
You  mourn  my  hapless  woe; 
But  sure  with  patience  I  can  bear 
A  loss  I  ne'er  can  know. 

Then  let  not  what  I  cannot  have, 
My  cheer  of  mind  destroy, 
Whilst  thus  I  sing,  I  am  a  king. 
Although  a  poor  blind  boy. 

C.  Gibber. 
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WHAT'S  THE  DIFFERENCE? 


Captain  A.  H.  Mortimer. 

I  am  sometimes  asked,  "What's  the  difference  between  people 
who  have  been  born  blind  and  those  who  have  become  blind  after 
reaching  mature  years?"  This  is  a  question  which  I  do  not  think  I, 
or  any  other  sighted  person,  can  answer  satisfactorily;  nor  for 
that  matter,  could  either  of  the  two  types  of  blind  persons  them- 
selves give  any  really  authoritative  reply. 

It  has  been  my  privilege,  for  a  number  of  years,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  training  and  resettlement  of  the  adult  blind;  first  of 
all  as  an  Officer  in  the  St.  Dunstan's  organisation  for  the  Indian 
War-Blinded  and,  subsequently,  in  the  Training  Centre  for  the 
Adult  Blind  under  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. The  men  for  whom  St.  Dunstan's  catered  had  all  been 
blinded  after  reaching  maturity,  while  quite  a  number  of  the  men 
being  trained  under  the  Government  scheme  are  those  who  were 
born  blind  or  who  lost  their  sight  at  a  very  early  age,  whick 
because  the  infant  memory  is  very  vague,  practically  amounts  to 
the  same  thing  as  having  been  born  sightless. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  at  this  stage  that  I  have  been 
concerned  chiefly  with  imparting  a  knowledge  of  handicrafts  to 
blind,  adult  males  with  a  view  to  their  becoming,  if  not  entirely, 
at  least  partly,  self-supporting  and  any  generalisations  which  I 
may  make  are  limited  almost  entirely  to  this  sphere.  Let  me  say 
at  once  that,  so  far  as  the  actual  learning  of  handicrafts  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  two  types.  The 
born-blind  certainly  have,  in  the  initial  stages,  a  greater  facility 
in  the  use  of  their  fingers  but  the  late-blind,  if  I  may  be  permitted' 
to  coin  a  term,  do  not  lag  behind  once  they  have  mastered  the 
initial  principles  of  working  by  touch  instead  of  by  sight.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  may  safely  be  stated  as  a  generalisation  that,  what- 
ever differences  do  exist  in  the  matter  of  learning  handicrafts  are 
the  normal  differences  as  between  person  and  person,  such  as 
natural  ability,  patience,  and  application  to  the  job  in  hand,  rather 
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than  l)a.sic  difTerences  between  the  two  types.  Slowcoaches  and 
brilliant  students  will  be  found  equally  distributed  between  the 
born-blind  and  th,2  late-blind, 

Tlierc  is,  however,  a  considerable  diOerence  between  the  two 
types  when  the  first  enl^3r  the  Training  (Centre.  To  the  born-blind 
the  move  from  a  Boys'  School  to  an  Industrial  Training  (Centre  is 
merely  another  step  along  the  road  to  self-dependence  and  is 
fraught  only  with  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  change  of  sur- 
roundings and  the  opening  up  of  a  wider  and  more  varied  sphere  of 
life. 

The  late-blind,  on  the  other  hand,  are  entering  upon  a  com- 
pletely new  life,  the  door  to  which  has  been  opened  under  circum- 
stances of  great  mental  and  moral  strain  accompanied,  in  many 
cases,  by  acute  physical  discomfort.  There  is  the  feeling  of  re- 
sentment against  fate,  a  sense  of  utter  helplessness  to  which  they 
add,-and  who  shall  blame  them?— a  deep  bitterness  at  the  loss 
of  the  actual  aesthetic  pleasures  of  sight,  pleasures  which  they 
probably  did  not  appreciate  fully  until  deprived  of  them. 

What  do  these  men  need  most  in  the  early  days  of  their  strug- 
gle? Sympathy?  Yes;  but  it  must  be  the  practical,  rugged  sym- 
pathy of  the  helping  hand  and  not  a  treacly  blend  of  sugary  senti- 
ment and  pious  exhortations  to  accept  the  will  of  the  Gods  cheer- 
fully. What  they  really  need  is  to  be  made  to  feel  that,  inspite 
of  the  handicap  of  blindness,  there  is  a  place  for  them  in  the 
world  as  they  knew  it  so  long  as  they  are  prepared  to  do  their 
share  towards  fitting  themselves  and  their  own  changed  conditions 
into  that  world. 

"The  world  as  they  knew  it."  Their  memory  of  the  world 
is  completely  factual  up  to  the  moment  when  they  lost  their  sight. 
Whatever  they  experienos  subsequently  will  be  remembered  through 
ths  medium  of  their  other  senses,  conditioned  by  a  background  of 
sight-memories.  In  the  course  of  tim,3  this  background  of  sight- 
memories  may  become  dimmed  but  it  is  always  there  to  some 
extent,  helping  to  fill  out  the  picture  conveyed  by  the  other  senses. 
In  this  respect  they  have  the  advantage  of  the  born-blind  for  whom 
the  picture  can  never  be  really  complete. 

Once  the  late-blind  have  reached  the  stage  when  they  feel 
that  they  are  not,  after  all,  condemned  to  an  existence  of  inacti- 
vity and  complete  dependence  upon  others  for  their  every  require- 
ment, their  progress  towards  self-dependence  is  limited  only  by 
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their  own  inherent  ability  and  the  opportunities  which  they  receive. 
Of  all  the  late-blind  whom  I  have  had  the  honour  of  serving,  not 
one  has  failed  to  reach  the  stage  referred  to  above.  Of  course,  the 
time  taken  has  varied  and  some,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  three  soldiers 
who  had  lost  both  of  their  hands  as  well  as  their  sight,  have  taken 
a  lot  of  persuading  before  they  couLd  be  brought  to  believe  that 
they,  also,  were  not  completely  helpless.  One,  with  the  aid  of 
artificial  limbs  and  a  special  typewriter,  actually  learned  to  type 
his  own  letters,  attaining  the  amazing  speed  of  twenty  words  per 
minute.  He  could  also  manipulate  a  radio,  play  the  harmonium 
and  take  his  meals  without  any  outside  aid.  The  others,  too,  al- 
though they  had  not  the  libsrary  background  to  learn  typing,  learned 
to  play  the  harmonium  and  to  carry  out  for  themselves  all  their 
normal  requirements  in  toilet  and  eating. 

I  think  that  the  late-blind  probably  get  greater  satisfaction 
out  of  learning  to  live  normal  lives  than  do  their  brethern  who 
were  born  blind.  The  born-blind  have  grown  up  in  the  darkness 
and  it  has  become  their  natural  life.  The  late-blind,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  the  pride  of  achieving,  in  addition  to  the  actual  physi- 
cal victory,  a  victory  over  mental  and  moral  odds  which  the  born- 
blind  have  not  had  to  face.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  s-eek  to  detract 
from  the  magnificent  achievements  of  the  born  blind  who  have 
built  themselves  up  and  fitted  themselves  into  the  world  with  the 
rid  of  only  four  out  of  the  five  major  senses.  What  I  am  seeking 
to  do  is  to  express  my  great  admiration  for  the  late-blind,  the 
initial  shock  to  whose  psyche  has  been  such  a  shattering  blow. 

I  did  not  enter  upon  the  writing  of  this  article  with  a  view 
to  making  it  a  learned  dissertation.  I  have  merely  tried  to  answer, 
in  a  very  cursory  manner  and  purely  in  the  light  of  my  own  per- 
sonal observation,  a  question  which  puzzled  me  when  I  first  under- 
took blind  welfare  work  and  which,  judging  from  the  times  it  has 
been  put  to  me,  puzzles  quite  a  number  of  people  who  come  into 
contact  with  the  blind.  It  is  not,  however,  the  differences  which 
count  so  much  as  the  one  great  thing  which  all  the  adult  blind 
whom  I  have  encountered  have  in  common ;  their  great  courage 
and  cheerfulness  in  facing  up  to  situations  compared  with  which 
contact  with  the  blind.  It  is  not,  however,  the  differences  which 
the  problems  and  worries  of  us  sighted  people  pale  into  insigni- 
ficance. - 
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WHEN  THE  BLIND  IS  X  WOMAN 


by 

Tarun  Kumar  Ghosal, 
Principal, 
Dadar  School  for  the  Blind. 


It  is  said  that  in  ancient  times,  destruction  of  disabled  children 
was  a  common  occurrence  amongst  martial  races.  This  disability 
comprised,  not  only  those  who  were  physically  handicapped,  but 
also  those  who  belonged  to  the  weaker  sex.  At  a  time  when  sur- 
vival depended  upon  muscular  energy,  women  no  doubt  caused 
anxiety.  Times  have  changed  now,  but  the  old  prejudice  dies  hard. 
Even  today,  the  birth  of  a  female  baby  is  a  misfortune  in  most 
Indian  homes.  But  if  over  and  above  this,  the  child  is  afflicted 
with  a  disability,  it  is  a  calamity.  One  can  therefore  imagine  the 
position  of  a  blind  female  child  in  Indian  society. 

Nobody  knows  exactly  the  number  of  the  female  blind  popu- 
lation in  India,  as  there  are  no  reliable  statistical  data.  Even 
accepting  the  under-estimated  figure — two  million — both  male  and 
female  for  the  whole  country,  we  believe  that  the  female  blind 
population  will  not  be  less  than  a  million.  Census  figures  of  1931 
which  remain  the  latest  survey  even  to  this  day,  calculated  111 
female  blind  for  every  100  male  blind.  But  what  have  we  done 
for  so  many  female  blind  during  all  these  decades  from  the  time 
the  first  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  India  was  started  by  Miss 
Annie  Sharp  in  1887  at  Amritsar?  The  Government  of  India  Re- 
port on  Blindness,  1944,  mentions  only  180  girls  receiving  train- 
ing in  the  overall  32  institutions.  These  have  now  increased  to  40, 
and  we  fondly  hope  that  the  number  of  girls  has  similarly  in- 
creased to  at  least  200  now.  Even  then  what  is  200  in  1,000,000 
but  a  handful  of  shingles  on  the  seashore? 

The  problem  of  the  female  blind  has  always  been  very  deli- 
cate in  a  country  with  a  conservative  social  setting.  Community  im- 
poses on  her  certain  restrictions  which  the  near  90%  of  India's 
population  who  are  village  dwellers  are  afraid  to  break.    Even  when 


parents  regard  a  blind  girl  as  a  source  of  worry  and  will  neglect 
her.  they  will  be  very  reluctant  to  send  her  away  to  an  institution 
for  training.  She  would  better  rot  at  home  than  be  trained  for  a 
vocation.  Paucity  of  opportunity  for  subsequent  employment  of 
the  blind,  particularly  of  the  female  sex,  and  self-interest  of 
the  parents  are  the  two  guiding  factors.  A  blind  girl  is  an  excel- 
lent femme  de  menage.  We  know  only  of  one  ex-student  who  makes 
a  decent  living  and  helps  her  parents.  But  then,  she  is  not  married. 
Another  ex-student  maintains  her  husband  and  two  children  with 
the  income  which  is  by  no  means  considerable. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  problem— that  of  marriage.  In 
all  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  recognised  that  blind  girls  stand  much 
less  chance  of  marrying  than  blind  men.  A  man  is  usually  the 
money-maker,  and  therefore  has  a  superior  advantage.  Moreover, 
women  are  much  more  emotional  and  impulsive.  These  account 
for  the  better  position  of  the  male  blind  in  society.  Of  course, 
blind  girls  too  marry  sometimes,  but  only  when  they  are  from  good 
homes  and  have  wealth. 

In  any  case,  sighted  assistance  is  always  necessary  for  the 
management  of  the  household,  and  that  is  why  it  is  not  advisable 
to  arrange  a  marriage  between  two  people  when  both  of  them  are 
blind.  We  once  had  a  discussion  on  the  subject  with  some  In- 
spectors of  Certified  Schools.  All  of  them  in  one  voice  observed 
that  such  a  marriage  was  physiologically  and  psychologically  wrong. 
We  know  of  one  instance  in  which  both  parties  are  blind.  Stern 
reality  has  disillusioned  the  couple.  The  old  days  of  spooning  are 
untraceable.  Two  of  our  male  music  masters  who  themselves  are 
blind  are  married,  but  their  wives  are  sighted.  Naturally,  they 
experience  no  difficulty  in  managing  the  household. 

The  idea  of  marriage  is  innate  in  a  woman,  but  it  takes  firm 
root  only  when  there  is  unfettered  contact  with  the  opposite  sex. 
This  is  how  separation  of  boys  and  girls  comes  into  the  picture. 
The  Uniform  Braille  Code  Committee,  1941,  recommended  that 
although  for  practical  and  economical  considerations  it  was  desira- 
ble to  merge  the  primary  and  middle  sections  in  one  unit,  it  was 
preferable  to  separate  boys  from  girls  from  the  middle  stage  on- 
wards. Blind  girls  as  a  rule  are  very  sedentary  in  habit,  which 
is  responsible  for  much  of  the  precociousness  we  sometimes  find 
in  a  blind  child.  In  the  four-dimensional  education  of  a  blind- 
physical,  academic,  vocational  and  social— the  time-table  must  be 
drawn  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  blind  is  kept  occupied  from  day- 


break  to  the  time  of  going  to  bed  with  one  thing  or  other.  In 
this  way,  there  will  never  he  any  possibility  of  the  empty  mind's 
being  a  devil's  workshop.  Further,  in  the  fulness  of  occupatiori, 
the  blind  will  never  have  the  occasion  to  think  of  themselves  and 
their  unfortunate  lot. 

As  mentioned  already  lack  of  subsequent  employment  has 
stood  in  the  way  of  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  In  England,  the 
female  blind  has  entered  the  arena  of  struggle  for  existence  in 
competition  with  her  male  counterpart  in  all  the  six  fields  of  em- 
ployment. But  in  India,  she  still  hides  behind  the  purdah,  as  there 
is  not  equality  of  opportunity  for  her.  Even  for  the  male  blind, 
the  vocations  open  for  him  are  a  few  handicrafts  and  music.  One 
of  our  music  masters  earns  Rs.  400|500  a  month  by  tuitions,  in 
private  or  under  class  system.  As  far  as  we  know,  he  is  the  most 
successful  money-earner  after  the  blind  singer,  K.  C.  De  of  Bengal. 
Another  music-master,  though  not  so  successful,  also  earns  living 
independently. 

Like  all  other  vocations  now  open  to  the  male  blind,  music 
may  also  be  the  point  d'appui  for  a  female  blind.  The  only  diffi- 
culty about  her  is  that  she  will  never  be  able  to  stand  half  the 
exhaustion  to  which  a  male  member  can  subject  himself.  More- 
over, what  is  stood  in  a  man  may  not  be  stood  in  a  woman.  An 
excellent  suggestion  in  regard  to  music  as  a  profession  for  blind 
girls  is  that  they  should  combine  themselves  and  form  an  orches- 
tral party  of  their  own.  Women's  orchestra  is  a  rare  thing  even 
in  the  West,  and  such  a  new  venture  will  undoubtedly  create  favoura- 
ble impressions  with  the  public  and  will  open  unbeaten  vistas  of 
money-making  for  them.  The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  reali- 
sation of  such  a  unique  field  is  the  lack  of  initiative  by  the  girls. 

Parents  are  sometimes  very  reticent  about  sending  their  blind 
daughter  to  a  public  school,  because  of  a  false  sense  of  dignity. 
Institutions  where  everything  from  boarding  to  education  is  sup- 
plied free  are  nothing  but  charitable  organisations.  Some  parents 
feel  shame  in  taking  doles  from  public  charity  funds  for  the  sake 
of  their  blind  girls.  For  such  self-respecting  people,  special  schools 
may  be  started.  In  England,  a  few  special  schools  run  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  the  manner  of  private  boarding 
schools  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  wealthier  and  caste  families. 
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The  Problem  of  the  Blind 
in  Ceylon 

by 

Kingsley  C.  Dassanaike 
Principal,  Ceylon  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  Population  of  Ceylon  is  nearly  7,000,000  and  the  Blind 
in  the  country  has  been  enumerated  at  the  last  Census  (1946)  at 
4365.  This  we  believe  is  not  correct  because  there  is  no  standard 
in  this  country  by  which  a  person  is  considered  blind.  Many  who 
have  only  very  little  sight  and  who  would  have  certainly  come  under 
for  example,  the  Blind  Persons  Act  in  Great  Britain,  have  no  doubt 
been  counted  among  the  sighted.  We  would,  therefore,  estimate 
the  blind  in  the  Country  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  10,000. 

The  main  cause  of  Blindness  in  Ceylon  is  Malnutrition  directly 
or  indirectly.  Seventy  five  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  institu- 
tion I  serve  have  had  their  sight  for  three  or  four  years.  It  is 
rather  sad  to  know  that  the  sight  of  almost  all  these  children  might 
have  been  saved  if  they  had  a  little  more  vitamin  content  in  their 
food  and  a  more  balanced  diet.  A  National  Health  Service  which 
touches  every  child  regularly  three  or  four  times  a  year  would 
make  all  the  difference.  But  that  is  a  larger  issue  and  is  knitted 
in  the  economics  of  the  Country. 

Ignorance  and  illiteracy  of  parents  in  far  off  villages  is  con- 
tributory to  the  cause  of  malnutrition.  The  parent  does  not  realise 
that  the  child  is  losing  his  sight  and  learns  of  it  really  too  late. 
Some  parents  when  they  discover  that  the  child  is  losing  his  sight 
rusk  to  the  nearest  native  quack  in  the  absence  of  a  National  Health 
Service  of  the  type  mentioned  above,  and  the  quack  does  his  best 
in  the  circumstances.  The  result  of  course  is  that  the  sight  is  com- 
pletely lost. 

So  we,  in  Ceylon,  shall  continue  to  have  the  Blind  with  us 
and  the  problem  has  to  be  solved. 

In  Ceylon  we  have  two  institutions — The  Ceylon  School  for 
the  Blind  run  by  the  Church  of  Ceylon,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
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School  for  tlio  Deaf  &  the  Blind.  The  latter  was  started  only  about 
15  years  ago  and  has  about  twelve  blind  children,  while  the  for- 
mer from  where  I  come  has  already  served  about  five  hundred 
since  its  inceplion  in  1012. 
These  are  Missionary  bodies  doing  grand  service  to  this  much 
neglected  community.  Their  Service  consists  of  pre-school  care, 
education,  technical  training,  workshop  employment,  home  employ- 
ment and  welfare.  They  do  all  they  can  and  a  great  deal  more 
with  the  resources,  financial  and  otherwise,  at  their  disposal.  But 
their  work  can  touch  only  a  very  few  at  the  most.  We  need  more 
institutions  that  will  look  after  the  Blind. 

It  is  with  pride  and  gratitude  that  we  record  that  Government 
has  begun  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  our  work,  and  the  Social  Ser- 
vice Department  has  made  a  really  worth  while  contribution  to 
our  work.  From  last  year,  the  Dept.  has  taken  over  the  entire 
financial  responsibility  for  the  adult  workshops  run  by  the  Ceylon 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  The  Dept.  has  also  spent  for 
the  training  of  two  Welfare  Officers  in  the  U.K.  and  are  now  meet- 
ing their  salaries  in  a  National  Welfare  Scheme  for  the  Blind  which 
was  started  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  There  is  a  very  long 
way  to  go  because  the  public  has  to  be  educated  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  problem  and  the  needs  of  the  blind.  Like  other  Eastern 
Countries,  the  interest  that  most  members  of  the  public  -display  in 
this  work  is  purely  charitable.  While  that  is  good  we  need  our 
people  to  take  a  wider  interest  in  the  education,  training,  employ- 
ment &  welfare  of  the  Blind. 

This  charitable  attitude  of  our  well-meaning  friends  tolerate 
begging.  Think  of  the  blind  and  begging  seems  natural  to  them. 
We  need  to  get  rid  of  the  idea.  We  need  to  stop  the  blind  begging. 
We  want  the  charitable  public  to  give  their  charity  not  to  the 
individual  blind  but  to  institutions  which  organize  and  carry  out 
work  for  the  Blind.  It  is  most  encouraging  that  through  articles  in 
the  press,  through  talks  over  the  radio  and  through  magazines  and 
reports  the  educated  public  are  responding  most  gallantly  and 
they  make  their  contributions  in  large  measure  to  keep  our  insti- 
tutions going.  Nearly  80%  of  the  money  required  to  run  the 
Ceylon  School  for  the  Blind  is  obtained  from  voluntary  contri- 
butions. That  is  saying  a  great-deal.  But  we  definitely  need  more 
State  assistance.  At  the  time  of  writing  we  are  planning  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  work  of  the  blind,  for  the  blind  and  of  the  blind  in 
Colombo  to  mark  the  centenary  of  Louis  Braille's  De^th,  We  Ixope 
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that  this  exhibition  will  bring  the  public  face  to  face  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  our  problem  and  interest  their  correct  sympathy  in  our 
work.  Legislation  is  required  so  that  our  work  among  the  blind  may 
progress.  We  need  legislation : — 

1.  To  register  the  blind  in  the  country. 

2.  To  stop  them  begging. 

3.  To  compel  every  blind  child  to  attend  School. 

4.  To  safeguard  the  interest  of  the  blind  in  employment. 

5.  To  compel  certain  industries  to  employ  a  certain  minimum 
number  of  blind  folk. 

This  legislation  as  will  be  realised  will  entail  other  important 
matters.  For  example  the  registration  of  the  blind  cannot  be  done 
satisfactorily  unless  the  blind  know  that  something  is  to  be  done 
for  their  benefit.  Begging  cannot  be  stopped  unless  the  State  opens 
homes  for  the  blind  where  they  can  live  happily  and  employ  them- 
selves in  some  useful  handicrafts  which  will  give  them  a  sense  of 
freedom  and  achievement.  To  compel  every  child  to  go  to  school 
there  must  be  more  Schools,  and  so  on. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  blind  in 
Ceylon,  and  the  aims  of  those  working  for  the  blind  are  fairly  well 
stated  in  this  short  article.  The  existing  institutions  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Blind  of  Ceylon  which  has  only  recently 
been  formed  are  striving  to  achieve  these  aims.  We  hope  for  great 
things  from  this  National  Association  of  the  Blind.  We  feel  that 
with  individual  and  united  effort  together  with  patience  and  perse- 
verence  we  should  be  able  to  achieve  our  aim  to  serve  the  Blind 
in  order  that  they  may  become  happy,  contended,  and  independant 
Citizens  making  a  useful  contribution  to  Society. 
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Blind  Welfare  In  England  &  Wales 

by 

Dr  V.  K.  CHITNIS,  D.O.  (Oxonj,  F.C.P.S. 

Last  yiimmer,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Medical  Research 
Council,  London,  I  was  able  to  visit  some  of  the  most  importa-nt 
and  well  known  institutions  in  London  engaged  in  doing  Blind  Wel- 
fare Work,  In  this  article,  I  wish  to  narrate  the  account  of  my 
visits  to  these  institutions  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  of  some 
use  to  those  who  are  doing  similar  work  in  Bombay  and  elsewhere. 
The  programme  covered  the  following  institutions  and  societies. 

1.  St.  Dunstan's,  1,  South  Audley  Street. 

2.  London  County  Council,  the  County  Hall. 

3.  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Great  Portland  Street. 

4.  The  British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind,  Victoria  Street. 

5.  The  Royal  London  Society  and  their  Workshop  at  Salus- 
bury  Road,  Queen's  Park. 

St.  Dunstan's 

At  St.  Dunstan's  I  met  Miss  Hay,  Secretary  of  the  Appeals 
Department  with  whom  I  had  an  interesting  talk  on  the  activities 
of  the  Society.  She  gave  me  a  full  account  of  what  St.  Dunstan's 
had  done  for  the  war-blind  and  advised  me  to  visit  their  home  at 
Ovingdean,  Brighton.  .  When  I  visited  Brighton  a  little  later,  I 
was  received  very  cordially  by  Mr.  Fawcett — the  Commandant— 
who  not  only  showed  me  round  the  wonderful  place,  but  gave  me 
a  complete  history  of  St.  Dunstan's,  its  aims  and  objects  and  its 
achievement  in  teaching  and  training  the  war-blind  etc.  We  dis- 
cussed many  problems  relating  to  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in 
general  and  their  placement  and  employment  in  particular.  I 
mentioned  that  an  Indian  Petty  Officer  in  the  Indian  Navy,  who 
had  become  blind  as  a  result  of  severe  acid  burns  and  who  had 
been  treated  by  me  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Sewree,  Bombay,  was 
admitted  to  St.  Dunstan's,  received  his  training  and  showed  such 
rapid  progress  that  h^  passed  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the 
London  University  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  This  formed  a 
common  ground  for  us  to  discuss  the  question  relating  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  Blind  and  their  psychology  etc. 
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A  summary  of  what  I  learnt  at  St.  Dunstan's  may  not  be  out 
of  place. 

Originally  started  in  1915  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  under  the  personal  direction  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  who  had  lost  their  sight  in  the  war,  with  only 
sixteen  soldiers  under  its  care,  it  made  an  amazingly  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  its  strength  grew  from  16  to  2,000  men  on  its  books  in 
1938.  In  1922,  St.  Dunstan's  separated  from  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  and  thereafter  carried  on  its  work  independently. 

Approximately  2,900  men  and  women  residing  in  Great  Bri- 
tain were  blinded  during  the  first  World  War.  2,600  of  these 
have  been  cared  for  by  St.  Dunstan's  and  the  remainder  by  the 
Scottish  National  Institution.  Men  from  the  first  World  War  are 
still  coming  under  the  care  of  the  organisation.  In  1949,  for 
example,  no  less  than  45  were  certified  blind  for  the  first  time  owing 
to  the  delayed  action  of  wounds  or  gas  received  over  30  years  ago. 
So  far  700  men  and  women  blinded  as  a  result  of  the  second 
World  War  have  come  under  the  care  of  St.  Dunstan's  and  90 
under  the  care  of  the  Scottish  National  Institution, 

At  present  there  are  only  45  to  50  men  in  their  home  at  Oving- 
dean  and  after  their  training  is  over  and  they  are  placed  in  employ- 
ment, the  home  will  be  used  as  a  convalescent  home  for  all  its  past 
members. 

St.  Dunstan's  has  consistently  taken  much  trouble  to  ensure 
that  each  of  its  men  receives  training  for  the  occupation  best  suited 
to  his  capabilities  and  inclinations.  Where  suitable  work  is  not 
available  in  the  man's  home  town  it  will  if  necessary  acquire  ac- 
commodation in  another  town  and  move  the  man  and  his  family. 
It  has  trained  and  found  employment  for  many  of  its  men  in  pro- 
fessional and  administrative  posts.  Increasing  numbers  particularly 
of  those  blinded  in  the  second  World  War,  have  been  placed  in 
employment  as  physiotherapists,  telephone  operators,  and  shop- 
keepers, and  a  large  number  have  found  employment  in  open 
industry.  Only  a  very  few  from  the  second  World  War  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  be  trained  as  home  workers.  I  was  given  to 
understand  that  the  home  workers'  scheme  is  to  continue  in  ope- 
ration for  men  blinded  in  the  first  World  War,  and  for  the  small 
number  of  second  World  War  men  who  desire  to  participate  in  it. 

The  pattern  of  the  assistance  which  a  blind  man  or  woman 
receives  from  St.  Dunstan's  is  one  of  rehabilitation,  training, 
placing  and  aftercare.  After  being  placed  in  employment  each 
man  is  visited  periodically  by  an  expert  in  the  particular  kind  of 
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work  which  ho  is  doing.    This  technical  after-care  service,  which 

is  run  in  conjunction  vviih  the  placinj.^  services,  is  aj)prcciate(l  by 
employers  who  icnovv  liial,  il  any  dinlcully  arises,  Uie  Technical 
Visitors  are  availal)le  lor  immediate  coMsullalioii.  Many  of  the 
nieii  and  women  hlinded  in  the  lirsl  World  War  arc  now  jjast  work- 
ing agj.  1  am  told  that  of  those  blinded  in  the  second  World 
War  and  subsequently  admitted  to  St.  Dunstan's,  80  percent  are 
in  remunerative  employment,  and  11  percent  are  at  present  under- 
going training.  The  remaining  9  percent  are  incapable  of  or  do 
not  d:-sire  employment,  though  all  have  had  a  period  of  training 
or  rehabilitation  or  both,  and  many  are  occupied  in  some  way. 
This  position  reflects  great  credit  on  the  work  done  by  St.  Dun- 
stan's. 

Before  closing  this  note  on  St.  Dunstan's,  I  must  acknowledge 
with  grateful  thanks  the  generous  gift  of  half  a  -dozen  films  to  me 
as  Joint  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Bombay  State  Council  on  Blind- 
ness. This  was  a  spontaneous  offer  from  St.  Dunstan's.  The  films 
are  of  great  educational  value  and  will  be  used  solely  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Council.  This  generous  gesture  shows  how  deeply  in- 
terested St.  Dunstan's  are  in  the  welfare  and  education  of  the  blind 
not  only  of  their  own  country  but  of  those  in  the  Commonwealth  also. 
2.    London  County  Council 

I  visited  the  County  Hall  and  saw  Dr.  Pirie  on  10-4-1951.  He 
introduced  me  to  Dr.  Trendell.  Both  of  them  explained  to  me 
the  part  the  London  County  Council  were  playing  in  helping  the 
Blind  in  ths  U.K.  Dr.  Trendell  also  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  National 
Health  Scheme  and  told  me  in  a  few  words  how  the  scheme  was 
working.  He  advised  me  to  visit  the  North  House,  Southfields, 
Wimbeldon  and  meet  Mr.  Peppit,  the  Headmaster  of  the  John  Aird 
School  for  the  partially  sighted.  Accordingly  I  visited  the  North 
House  on  13-4-1951  and  saw  Mr.  Peppit.  He  showed  me  round 
the  school.  Children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  are  admitted 
to  this  school  which  is  located  in  the  country  amidst  beautiful  sur- 
roundings. It  is  a  well-equipped  school  built  on  modern  lines  with 
excellent  dormitories  on  the  1st  floor,  having  neatly  appointed 
furniture  with  bath-rooms  having  modern  fittings  with  running  hot 
and  cold  water.  The  place  has  virtually  appearance  of  a  modern 
Hotel.  It  was  scrupulously  clean,  quiet  and  cheerful.  I  visited  the 
classes  on  the  ground  floor  and  watched  the  students  at  work.  They 
gave  a  performance  of  folk  dancing  and  one  showed  his  profici- 
ency on  the  piano.  It  was  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  morning  and 
what  struck  me  most  was  the  remarkable  progress  the  students 
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tad  made  in  Braille  reading,  music,  and  dancing  in  such  a  short 
time.  Later,  I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Peppit  who  has  a  fund  of 
knowledge  on  blind  education  and  has  very  progressive  ideas  on 
this  subject  based  on  his  wide  experience.  He  is  against  raising 
a  blind  community;  if  you  give  them  education  you  can  make  them 
fit  enough  to  hold  any  jobs  along  with  the  sighted.  No  stress  is 
laid  on  mere  vocational  or  technical  training,  h^verything  is  decid- 
ed upon  the  capacity  of  the  child.  Those  good  enough  tor  acade- 
mic education  are  sent  there.  Occupations  like  telephone  operators, 
shorthand  typing  and  Secretarial  jobs  are  easily  picked  up  by  the 
Blind.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  the  Blind  in  engineering  works 
and  factories.  As  a  result  of  the  Disabled  Persons'  Act,  4%  (for- 
merly 2%)  are  now  admitted  in  sighted  industries. 

His  views  on  partially  sighted  children  impressed  me  most 
as  an  Ophthalmologist.  The  old  school  put  restrictions  particularly 
on  high  myopes.  They  were  considered  more  liable  to  accidents 
such  as  detachment  of  Retina  etc.,  and  were  made  to  live  a  life 
of  their  own,  all  education  being  oral.  This  theory  is  being  dis- 
carded. 

Mr.  Moffat,  the  Consulting  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  of  the  County 
Council  and  Mr.  Peppit  do  not  seem  to  agree  with  this  view.  They 
consider  that  many  myopes  are  capable  of  taking  education  with 
the  normally  sighted  and  as  a  result  of  this  the  Myope  Schools 
are  being  reduced  in  number.  In  a  partially  sighted  school  the 
number  of  myopes  is  usually  larger  but  after  a  couple  of  years' 
training  with  large  prints  and  other  methods,  if  it  is  found  that  a 
boy  is  capable  of  taking  education  in  a  normal  school,  he  is  im- 
mediately transferred.  Young  persons  with  myopit  of  -7,  -8  or 
even  -9  are  doing  well.  Accidents  like  detachment  of  Retina  are 
not  so  commonly  met  with.  Children  with  gross  pathological 
changes  in  their  fundi  are  certainly  out  of  this,  but  many  myopes 
who  would  have  been  otherwise  condemned  to  a  life  of  partial 
blindness,  are  now  learning  in  schools  and  colleges  with  normally 
sighted  boys  and  girls  and  are  holding  posts  of  responsibility. 

Children  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  are  admitted  to  a 
blind  school  and  no  class  distinction  exists.  He  was  very  empha- 
tic on  putting  the  blind  along  with  the  sighted.  They  are  en- 
couraged to  go  out  .  in  the  open,  play  games,  learn  swimming  and 
rowing.  A  boy  must  feel  that  he  can  do  the  same  things  that  the 
sighted  do.  He  can  also  put  in  the  same  amount  of  work  in  fac- 
tories as  the  sighted  and  of  the  same  quality.  As  a  result  of  this 
policy  the  blind  are  wanted  for  work  in  the  factories  and  it  has 
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been  found  that  their  output  of  work  equals  that  of  the  sighted. 

He  strongly  urged  me  to  see  the  Rehabilitation  Centre  at  Victoria 
Slrcel  under  the  direction  of  Miss  llohhs,  Welfare  Worker,  which 
1  did  later. 

The  same  afternoon,  I  visited  the  John  Aird  School  for  the 
partially  sighted  where  I  met  Miss  Wright  who  explained  to  me 
the  working  of  the  school.  I  saw  the  different  methods  used  here 
in  teaching  the  partially  sighted  and  learnt  a  good  deal  about  the 
efficacy  of  this  type  of  training.  The  views  expressed  by  Mr. 
Peppit  could  be  corroborated  in  the  school.  The  training  includes 
teaching  the  boys  to  read  large  letters  gradually  reduced  to  smaller 
size  until  they  learn  to  read  the  ordinary  print.  The  sight  is 
checked  from  time  to  time  and  if  no  deterioration  is  noted  the 
child  is  transferred  to  the  normal  school.  A  teacher  takes  psycho- 
logy tests  also.  Nature  Study,  painting,  Magazines,  are  some  of 
the  activities  of  the  boys.  Children  with  optic  atrophy,  congeni- 
tal cataracts,  macular  and  other  types  of  choroiditis  and  myopes 
are  admitted  to  this  school.  My  visit  to  this  school  was  very  in- 
structive and  useful.  I  was  indeed  grateful  to  Miss  Wright  for 
giving  me  a  comprehensive  idea  of  training  the  partially  sighted. 
The  intelligent  and  painstaking  methods,  the  periodical  checkups, 
close  observation  and  research  have  saved  the  lives  of  many  young 
entrants  from  perpetual  isolation  and  frustration. 
Rehabilitation 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Miss  Hobbs  from  London,  and  my 
own  pre-occupation  with  other  work,  my  visit  to  the  Rehabilitation 
class  conducted  by  Miss  Hobbs  had  to  be  postponed  till  the  middle 
of  May.  Miss  Hobbs  however  was  good  enough  to  arrange  for 
this  visit  on  her  return  and  I  learnt  from  her  a  great  deal  about 
Rehabilitation.  The  first  need  of  a  person  who  is  blinded  or 
becomes  blind  in  adult  life  is  not  training  for  a  job  but  instruc- 
tions on  how  to  adjust  himself  to  blindness.  Whatever 
the  previous  educational  attainments,  he  must  learn  to  read  and 
write  in  a  new  medium.  He  has  to  discover  how  to  make  the  best 
use  of  his  other  senses  and  how  to  adapt  himself  to  his  new  social 
and  economic  circumstances.  Most  important  of  all,  he  has  to 
learn  what  should  be  his  relations  with  the  sighted  people;  when 
he  should  be  independent  and  when  he  should  be  content  to  rely 
on  the  assistance  of  those  who  can  see.  All  this  goes  by  the  name 
of  "Rehabilitation"  and  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  any  voca- 
tional training.  A  blind  person  may  obtain  this  kind  of  personal 
training  either  in  his  own  home,  or  together  with  others  at  a  training 
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centre  or  residential  establishment.  Local  authorities  or  volun- 
tary  agencies  acting  on  their  behalf,  employ  home  teachers  to  visit 
the  blind  in  their  own  homes.  It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  home 
teachers  to  assist  newly-blinded  people  to  re-adjust  themselves 
to  their  new  circumstances  and  to  resume  normal  life.  In  this 
they  have  been  most  successful. 

Under  the  National  Assistance  Act  1948— Section  29  and  Sec- 
tion 30,  the  London  County  Council  has  formulated  a  scheme  for 
the  provision  of  Welfare  services  for  the  Blind  and  other  handi- 
capped persons. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  Circular  87|48,  7th  June  1948,  stresses 
particularly  that  the  guiding  principle  should  be  "to  ensure  that 
all  handicapped  persons,  whatever  their  disability,  should  have 
the  maximum  opportunity  of  sharing  in  and  contributing  to  the 
life  of  the  Community,  so  that  their  capacities  are  realized  to  the 
full,  their  self-confidence  developed  and  their  social  contacts 
strengthened. 

I  was  given  a  copy  of  the  L.CC.'s  Scheme  which  provides 
for  the  Welfare  servicss  for  the  blind  and  other  handicapped  per- 
sons  and  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  its  details  and  their 
practical  application.  Miss  Hobbs  first  took  me  to  the  class  which 
is  conducted  once  a  week.  Men  and  women  of  suitable  ages  are 
invited  to  attend  the  Council's  Rehabilitation  Classes  at  County 
Hall  where  steps  are  taken  to  assist  them  to  become  mobile,  to 
develop  their  sense  of  touch  and  hearing  and  manual  dexterity  and 
to  co-ordinate  brain  and  muscle  to  as  high  a  degree  as  possible. 
The  members  are  encouraged  to  travel  alone,  but  are  met  off  the 
buses  and  trams  etc.,  at  their  destination  and  similarly  accompa- 
nied when  they  board  their  vehicles  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Physi- 
cal training  and  dancing  and  also  a  midday  walk  are  undertaken 
by  all  physically  capable  of  such  activities.  Many  handicrafts  are 
taught  including  pulp  cane-work,  stool  polishing  and  sea-grass 
seating  raffia  work,  netting,  leather  work,  clay  modelling,  papier 
mache'  work  and  carpentry.  Attendance  at  these  classes  on  a 
whole  day  once  a  w©ek  lasts  from  3  to  6  months  and  longer  when 
necessary. 

I  visited  almost  all  the  Departments  of  the  Centre  and  met 
several  Welfare  Workers  who  gave  useful  information  of  each 
Department  in  their  charge.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details 
of  the  work  done  here.  I  was  however  more  interested  in  the  Re- 
cruiting  Office  for  services  in  industry.  The  chief  aim  of  this 
department  is  to  enable  blind  persons  to  achieve  a  measure  of  eco- 
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nomic  independence,  thus  overcoming  the  feeling  of  uselessness 

and  rrustralioM. 

Kach  placement  involves  the  personal  questions  of  eajjacity, 
suitahilily  and  moi)ility  and  durin^^  the  i)eriod  of  reliahililalion,  the 
oilicers  have  eonsidercd  and  worked  out  the  possibilities  lor  the  blind 
in  question,  having  made  a  careful  appraisement  of  ability  and 
character,  and  are  ready  to  advise  as  to  the  choice  of  future  employ- 
ment. In  general,  residential  employments  open  to  the  blind  are 
divided  into  two  categories:— (a)  Sheltered  occupations,  and  (h) 
Work  in  open  industry. 

Sheltered  Occupations 

After  a  period  of  training  for  four  years,  a  minimum  wage 
is  guaranteed.  The  wagss  and  the  augmentation  fees  etc.,  are 
indicated  in  the  note  on  Royal  London  Society  for  Teaching  and 
Training  the  Blind;  the  scale  of  fees  is  of  a  uniform  standard. 

The  trades  include  basket-making,  brush-making,  mattress- 
making,  upholstery,  mat-making,  fendoff  making,  boot  repairing, 
knitting  pins  and  plastic  moulding  and  also  round  and  flat  machine 
knitting  and  weaving  for  the  women.  London  blind  workshop 
employees  now  number  290.  Those  who  work  in  their  own  homes 
on  completion  of  training  are  admitted  to  home  workers'  scheme 
which  are  supervised  on  the  Council's  behalf  by  certain  voluntary 
associations.  On  an  average  a  blind  home  worker  earns  about  20s. 
a  week  or  more  and  these  earnings  are  augmented  at  the  rate  of 
40  s.  a  week;  a  minimum  of  15s.  a  week  being  the  augmentation 
for  those  whose  earnings  are  high.  The  supervising  Societies 
receive  a  capitation  grant  from  the  Council  and  the  whole  cost  of 
augmentation. 

Open  industry  covers  a  wider  range  of  occupation.  There  are 
about  50  processes  on  which  blind  persons  can  be  employed  and 
the  average  output  of  the  blind  equals  to  and  is  even  greater  than 
that  of  the  average  sighted  worker  on  the  same  operation.  Some 
of  those  occupations  may  be  summarised  as  folllows:— 

1.  Various  types  of  assembly  work  on  which  women  are 
largely  employed. 

2.  Engineering,  including  machine  feeding,  horizontal  and 
vertical  milling,  some  centre  lathe  work;  shaping,  grind- 
ing power-hacksaw,  capstan,  thread-milling,  fly  press  and 
power  press  operations,  and  precision  inspection  by  Brail- 
led  micrometers,  vernier  and  height  gauges. 

3.  Packing  and  wrapping  in  food  and  chemical  factories  etc. 
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4.  Various  operations  in  factories:— stripping,  machine  feed- 
ing (in  tobacco  factoriis),  assembly,  canning  and  tagging 
(in  wireless  manufacture). 

5.  Cardboard  operations  in  box  industry. 

6.  Canteen  and  domestic  work,  portering  and  lift  operating, 
vending,  shop-keeping  etc. 

7.  Processing  in  industrial  and  hospital  X-ray. 

8.  TeLphony,  shorthand-typing  and  dictaphone  typing. 

9.  Physiotherapy,  law,  teaching  and  lecturing  for  the  few 
who  have  had  a  secondary  school  education  followed  by  a 
University  or  similar  training. 

10.    Work  at  home  including  assembly  and  similar  processes 
for  the  non-mobile  and  older  persons. 

The  Council  has  employed  a  full  time  Placement  Officer  for  the 
Blind  with  two  assistants.  There  are  in  London  303  firms  employ- 
ing blind  persons  and  501  blind  persons  working  in  open  industry. 

A  word  may  be  said  here  about  a  similar  institution  run  by 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  e.g.  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Home 
of  Recovery  for  the  Blind  at  America  Lodge,  Torquay.  This  is  a 
residential  Centre  established  especially  to  provide  rehabilitation 
for  the  Civilian  Blind  of  England  and  Wales.  The  same  principles 
are  observed  here  in  teaching  and  training  the  newly  blind  as  are 
outlined  above.  At  the  end  of  the  twelve  weeks'  course  the  infor- 
mation gathered  is  passed  on  to  the  responsible  Welfare  Authority 
and  where  appropriate  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  National 
Service.  In  June  1948  the  America  Lodge  got  recognition  from 
the  Minister  of  Labour  and  National  Service  as  an  establishment 
providing  industrial  rehabilitation  of  the  type  which  he  is  em- 
powered to  give  under  the  Disabled  Persons'  (Employment)  Act, 
1944.  The  majority  of  those  attending  the  course  do  so  in  order 
to  fit  themselves  for  employment  or  training  for  employment  and 
for  them  the  Minister  takes  financial  responsibility.  A  training 
fee  is  paid  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  those  attend- 
ing the  course  receive  training  allowances. 

St.  Dunstan's  Home  performs  the  same  function  for  the  War- 
Blind  as  these  two  agencies. 
Home  Teachers 

Formerly  a  Home  Teacher's  chief  function  was  to  instruct 
the  Blind  in  the  reading  of  the  embossed  Bible  but  today  she  would 
be  better  described  as  a  Welfare  Visitor,  specially  trained  and 
experienced  in  work  for  the  blind.  At  present  there  are  523  Home 
Teachers  engaged  in  this  work.   They  are  the  servants  of  150  dif- 
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ferent  employing  bodies.  These  consist  of  either  voluntary  agen- 
cies or  roiinly  or  Coiiiily  Borough  (Councils.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
number  are  women  and  a  little  less  than  one  in  five  are  them- 
selves technically  blind.  The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
and  the  Hegional  Associations  for  the  I^lind  have  drawn  up  a 
scheme  for  a  comi)ulsory  one  year  course  of  training  for  home 
teaching.  Candidates  for  all  these  courses  must  have  a  good  gene- 
ral education  and  show  all  interest  in  social  work.  The  exami- 
nation, which  is  conducted  by  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
is  designed  to  test  ability  to  teach  handicrafts,  and  knowledge  of 
such  subjects  as  embossed  types,  hygiene,  elementary  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  eye,  social  service  and  relevant  legislation.  To 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  for  Scotland,  probationer  Home  Teachers  must 
obtain  the  Home  Teachers'  Diploma  of  the  College  within  two  years 
of  appointment. 

3.     National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

This  is  the  greatest  single  voluntary  organisation  of  the  U.K. 
looking  after  the  Welfare  and  education  of  the  blind.  Founded  in 
1868,  the  Institute  has  been  fully  accepted  by  the  State  as  a  part- 
ner in  the  plans  it  has  laid  down  and  put  into  force  for  assisting 
the  blind.  Consequently,  since  the  passing  of  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment which  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  present  Welfare  State, 
the  Institute's  work  has  continued  in  full  flow,  increasing  each 
year  in  magnitude.  It  prints  book  and  periodicals  in  Braille  and 
moon  type,  publishes  music  in  Braille,  provides  the  Blind  with 
Talking  Books,  provides  Blind  students  with  Braille  copies  of  all 
text  books  or  reference  works,  supplies  Apparatus  of  all  kinds 
of  writing  Braille,  maintains  Sunshine  Homes  for  Blind  Babies, 
educates  Blind  children  with  other  Physical  or  Mental  Handicaps, 
maintains  a  Seaside  Holiday  Home,  Chorley  Wood  College  for 
Girls  (the  only  residential  Secondary  School  for  blind  Girls)  and 
Worcester  College  for  Blind  (The  Public  School  for  blind  Boys), 
makes  grants  for  higher  education  and  professional  training,  trains 
blind  men  and  women  in  Physiotherapy,  administers  two  physio- 
therapy clinics,  trains  Blind  Telephonists  and  Shorthand  Typists, 
maintains  a  Home  of  Recovery  at  Torquay  and  numerous  Homes 
and  Hostels  for  the  Blind.  It  employs  Blind  peoph,  places  Blind 
people  in  business,  secures  employment  for  the  Blind  in  ordinary 
factories  and  commercial  undertakings,  provides  employment  for 
nearly  300  Home  Workers,  initiates  work  for  the  Deaf  Blind,  main- 
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tains  a  museum,  makes  embossed  maps,  caters  for  amusements  and 
provides  for  Research  into  every  aspect  of  blindness— educational, 
occupational  and  technical.  It  works  for  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness, watches  over  legislation  affecting' the  lives  of  the  blind  and 
performs  a  host  of  other  functions  concerning  the  Blind. 

My  visit  to  the  Institute  was  most  illuminating  and  instructive: 
I  was  asked  to  meet  Mr.  Colligan  but  unfortunately  this  could  not 
materialize  as  the  latter  was  extremely  busy  with  his  work  and 
could  not  tear  himself  from  his  appointments  to  see  me.    In  his 
stead,  I  was  seen  by  Mr.  Jarvis  with  whom  I  had  a  very  interesting 
talk  upon  Blindness  in  general.    Later  we  discussed  the  different 
aspects  of  prevention  of  Blindness  in  the  U.K.  and  India  an-d  lastly 
our  talk  turned  upon  the  question  of  Welfare  and  Education  of 
the  Blind,  in  the  two  counties.    I  learnt  a  good  deal  from  him 
about  the  manifold  activities  (enumerated  above)  of  the  Institute 
and  how  they  were  expanding  year  after  year.    Through  his  kind 
courtesy,  I  was  able  to  see  the  Braille  Press,  the  School  of  Physio- 
therapy, a  sunshine  home  and  the  Royal  London  Society's  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind  at  Salusbury  Road  etc.    Throughout  my  stay 
in  London  I  could  maintain  contact  with  him  and  from  time  to 
time  I  had  my  difficulties  and  doubts  cleared  by  him  and  he  was 
of  immense  help  in  explaining  the  various  aspects  of  Blind  Wei- 
fare  and  education. 

The  School  of  Physiotherapy  at  Great  Portland  Street  was 
shown  to  me  by  Mr.  Jenkins.  He  took  me  round  all  the  Depart- 
ments and  explained  to  me  the  various  methods  employed  in  teach- 
ing the  blind  the  principles  of  Physiotherapy  etc.  It  covers  the 
whole  three  years  course  required  by  the  chartered  Society  of  Phy- 
siotherapy. Conditions  of  entry  are:  good  physique  and  perso- 
nality, education  to  school  certificate  standard,  and  post  school 
certificate  course  of  one  year  to  cover  chemistry,  physics,  physical 
education  and  possibly  biology.  I  saw  several  students  at  work 
and  satisfied  myself  at  the  proficiency  they  had  attained  in  this 
branch  of  science.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  this  school  as 
a  similar  school  on  very  modest  lines  has  been  started  in  Bombay 
very  recently  and  I  was  anxious  to  collect  first-hand  knowledge 
about  the  practical  working  of  this  school.  The  different  gadgets 
devised  for  the  Blind  in  operating  the  sams  appliances  used  by 
the  sighted  was  a  novelty.  Large  plates  embossed  with  diagrams 
depicting  electrical  currents  and  demonstrating  different  principles 
pf  electricity  attracted  my  attention  most.    Diathermy,  short  wave, 
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ultra  violet  thearapy,  massage  etc.,  are  taught  here.  The  candi- 
(lales  earn  a  deceni  livelihood  after  they  pass  the  examination. 


Siiiishiiie  Home  Nursery  School  for  Blind  Babies 

J  visited  the  Sunshine  Home  Nursery  School  at  Dene  Road, 
Northwood,  Middlesex,  a  small  but  pleasant  house  situated  in  pic- 
turesque natural  surroundings,  peaceful  and  quiet.    But  when  you 
meet  the  tiny  inmates  you  feel  the  joy  and  cheerfulness  that  per- 
vades this  little  home.    Miss  Thomas  showed  me  the  place  and 
acquainted  me  with  the  little  girls  and  boys  of  kindergarten  age. 
Most  of  the  children  had  lost  their  eyes  owing  to  congenital  catar- 
acts, glioma  retinae  treated  with  radium,  macular  dystrophies  etc., 
some  girls  were  fitted  with  artificial  eyes.    It  is  a  residential  home. 
Some  of  the  boys  were  partially  sighted  and  are  later  sent  to  the 
partially  sighted  school;  others  go  to  a  regular  blind  school.  One 
girl,  totally  blind,  caught  hold  of  my  hand  and  took  me  round  the 
whole  place,  showed  me  the  lawn,  the  swimming  pool,  the  school, 
the  swing,  etc.    The  complete  freedom  with  which  she  walked  and 
talked  so  much  resembled  that  of  a  sighted  girl  that  for  sometime 
I  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  I  was  walking  with  a  blind  girl. 
This  speaks  highly  of  the  standard  of  rearing  these  blind  children. 
There  is  scarcely  anything  more  helpless  than  a  tiny  blind  baby  and 
those  who  take  these  little  mites  in  charge  are  confronted  with  tre- 
mendous difficulties,  but  patience,  perseverance,  experience  and, 
above  all,  endless  devotion  and  affection  can  overcome  them.  I 
saw  the  reports.    They  include  information  on  medical,  health, 
psychology,  eyesight,  height,  weight,  general  condition  and  family 
history.     The  periodical  examinations  and  the  progress  of  the 
child  are  recorded  every  month.   They  are  taught  elementary  Braille 
but  greater  stress  is  laid  on  play,  to  get  about  the  place  by  them- 
selves  and  gst  familiar  with  things  in  life  by  the  use  of  touch  and 
sound. 

There  are  six  Sunshine  Homes  now  in  England:  at  East  Grin- 
stead,  Northwood,  Abbotskerswell  (Devon),  Kingswinford  (Staffs), 
Overley  Hall  (Shropshire),  and  Leamington  Spa,  the  two  last 
named  being  intended  for  children  who  appear  to  be  mentally 
retarded,  but  who  may,  with  individual  care  and  attention  even- 
tually  prove  normal. 

Each  of  the  Homes  has  its  special  characteristics,  but  the 
principle  governing  them  all  is  the  same— to  build  up  children  who 
shall  be  physically  and  mentally  equipped  to  take  the  fullest  advan- 
tage of  school  life  when  formal  education  begins.    Bsgause  the 
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ideal  environment  for  the  young  child  is  the  home,  the  Sunshine 
Homes  are  run  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  lines  of  a  private 
household.  The  number  of  children  received  is  small.  This  en- 
sures  individual  care— an  important  factor  in  happy  childhood. 
A  good  deal  of  care  and  attention  is  given  to  child  psychology  in 
rearing  a  blind  baby.  Visits  of  parents  at  week-ends  are  encourag- 
ed. This  helps  parents  to  learn  the  methods  of  handling  and 
treatment  of  a  blind  child.  The  sense  of  nearness  between  the 
child  and  its  parents  is  fostered.  This  link  is  never  allowed  to 
rust.  Contacts  with  outside  world  is  also  kept  up  by  taking  the 
children  out  on  excursions.  In  this  way  the  sense  of  ''segregation" 
is  mitigated.  By  about  the  age  of  seven  the  child  is  ready  to  enter 
a  primary  school.  In  the  case  of  those  who  are  mentally  retarded, 
this  age  is  nine. 

4.     British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind 

I  visited  the  office  of  the  British  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind 
at  Victoria  Street  and  was  met  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the  enthusiastic  blind 
Secretary  of  the  Society.  The  visit  was  rather  in  the  nature  of 
an  interview.  Mr.  Wilson  has  studied  the  problem  of  prevention 
of  Blindness  and  welfare  and  education  of  ths  blind  in  British 
colonies  in  general  and  British  East  African  territories  in  particular. 
This  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  me  to  gain  first  hand  know- 
ledge  regarding  the  problem  of  the  blind  in  British  Africa.  During 
the  course  of  our  conversation  I  learnt  a  good  deal  about  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Society  to  study  the  problem  of  the  blind  in  the 
colonies  and  when  Mr.  Wilson  gave  me  a  copy  of  a  report  on 
Blindness  in  British  Africa  and  Middle  East  Territories,  I  was 
astonished  at  the  great  pains  taken  by  the  members  of  the  Dele- 
gation studying  this  problem  in  all  its  aspects  bringing  forth  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  extent  of  blindness,  its  prevention 
etc.  Here  again  one  could  see  the  hand  of  th^  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  helping  the  cause  of  the  blind.  The  delegation 
that  was  sent  for  doing  this  work  was  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the  Colonial  Office.  I  had  oppor- 
tunities to  -discuss  with  Mr.  Wilson  the  problem  of  blindness  and 
its  prevention  in  my  own  country  and  I  was  surprised  to  learn 
the  amount  of  knowledge  and  information  Mr.  Wilson  possessed 
regarding  the  Indian  problem  also.  I  was  all  the  more  surprised 
to  learn  from  him  that  he  knew  about  the  little  work  that  I  had 
done  in  Bombay  with  req;ard  to  prevention  of  blindness,  our  eye- 
camps  an4  mobile  ophthalmic  units  etc.    We  exchanged  many 
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ideas  and  I  learnt  a  good  deal  about  the  blind  problem  in  general 
from  Mr.  Wilson.    The  visit  was  very  instructive  and  informative. 


5.    The  Royal  London  Society 

I  visited  the  Industrial  Home  of  the  Society  at  Salusbury 
Road.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  industrial  buildings  in  England, 
and  was  compleled  in  the  Summer  of  1938.  It  contains  large  work- 
shops for  Basket-making,  Shoe  Repairing  and  mattress  making, 
workrooms  for  flat  and  circular  machine  knitting  and  clerical  offi- 
ces for  main  Administrative  staff  of  Society.  An  excellent  canteen 
provides  meals  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  staff  workers  and 
gives  a  suitable  Hall  for  concerts  and  dances  and  other  social 
functions. 

Miss  Magee,  the  Welfare  Officer  attached  to  this  Workshop, 
showed  me  round  the  place:  I  spent  nearly  two  to  three  hours  in 
visiting  ths  various  department  of  the  workshop  and  studied  in 
detail  the  method  of  working.  The  cheerful  atmosphere  of  this 
place  left  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind.  I  had  a  long  discussion 
with  Miss  Magee  who  gave  me  a  detailed  account  of  the  work  done 
by  this  Society. 

This  Society  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  this  country 
and  probably  in  the  world.  In  1838,  Thomas  Mark  Lucas,  a  Bris- 
tol man  who  had  invented  an  embossed  type  for  the  blind  many 
years  before,  came  to  London  to  extend  the  use  of  his  invention. 
He  died  in  that  year  but  not  before  the  London  Society  for  Teach- 
ing the  Blind  to  read  had  been  founded  in  the  shape  of  a  small  day 
school  in  Fitzroy  Street.  Soon  afterwards  the  school  moved  to 
Gloucester  Street,  Bloomsbury,  and  resident  pupils  were  admitted. 
From  these  small  beginnings,  and  by  means  of  voluntary  dona- 
tions which  have  mainly  supported  and  developed  the  work  for 
the  113  years  of  its  existence,  has  grown  an  organisation  which  to- 
day teaches  and  trains  blind  children  from  the  age  of  five  to  twenty 
or  to  a  later  age,  if  they  need  to  stay  in  the  society's  care.  The 
society  also  employs  its  own  pupils  and  trainees,  if  necessary, 
throughout  their  aduh  working  life  at  standard  rates  of  pay  and 
in  model  conditions. 

The  society  maintains  two  schools,  a  Primary  Department  at 
Drayton  Manor,  Tring,  and  a  main  school  at  Dorton,  near  Ayles- 
bury. In  addition  to  this  it  runs  a  training  scheme  for  adult  pupils 
in  its  model  factory  at  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury  and  super- 
vises a  large  number  of  blind  workers  in  their  own  homes.  All 
the  work  done  by  the  society's  workers  is  sold  in  the  open  market 
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through  ordinary  commercial  channels  and  is  of  such  high  quality 
that  it  is  constantly  in  demand.  The  factory  employees  are  engaged 
in  trades  in  which  the  system  of  payment  is  piece-work.  These 
rates  are  used  in  reckoning  wages  but  as  blindness  is  a  handicap 
which  slows-up  speed  in  manipulation,  the  sum  of  15s.  a  week, 
called  "Augmentation",  is  added  to  the  weekly  wage.  There  is 
also  an  over-riding  minimum  wage  fixed  at  115s.  6d.  for  men  and 
86s.  7|d.  for  women  per  week.** 

From  Drayton  Manor  which  is  an  ideal  school  for  young  chil- 
dren, the  children  are  transferred  at  the  age  of  eight  to  Dorton 
House  where  they  receive  a  general  education,  play  games,  learn 
gymnastics,  act  and  take  part  in  a  big  range  of  outdoor  activities. 
Although  blind  children,  especially  those  coming  from  towns  thrive 
in  country  surroundings  and  learn  some  of  their  most  joyful  and 
absorbing  lessons  from  nature  it  is  realised  that  they  must  be  made 
familiar  with  towns  and  cities  if  they  are  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world.  A  private  school  bus  regularly  takes  parties  of  pupils  and 
staff  to  Oxford,  Aylesbury  and,  occasionally,  London. 

Figures  for  'augmentation'  vary  greatly  in  different  districts  and 
there  is  no  uniformity  in  this  respect.  Some  workshops  are  at- 
tempting to  keep  at  a  low  level  the  ratio  between  augmentation  and 
economic  earnings  while  in  others  the  blind  receive  a  guaranteed 
income  irrespective  of  the  output.  The  general  trend  seems  to  be 
to  encourage  the  Blind  worker  to  contribute  more  to  his  income  by 
actual  earnings.  It  is  feared  that  by  raising  the  level  of  minimum 
wage  and  augmentation,  incentive  to  hard  work  will  be  reduced. 

The  parent-teacher  relationship  at  Drayton  and  Dorton  is 
fostered  to  its  fullest  extent.  There  are  two  visiting  days  each 
month  and  although  the  distance  between  home  and  school  is  often 
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An  increase  in  minimum  wage  rates  was  notified  by  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  in  November  1950.   It  is  as  follows: 

Ages  Wages 
21  and  above  115s.  6d.  for  men  ) 

86s.  lid.  for  women  )  ^^^^ 
20  to  21  105s.  6d.  for  men  ) 

per  weelc 
81s.  7|d.  for  women  )  ^ 

19  to  20  95s.  6d.  for  men  ) 

76s.  7|d.  for  women  ) 

18  to  19  85s.  6d.  for  men  ) 

71s.  7^d.  for  women  ) 
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per  week 
per  week 
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grcnl  the  avi'iage  mitnl)or  of  |)arerils  who  come  every  lime  is  over 
ihirly.  Al  lasl  year's  l*arenls'  J)ay  in  June,  over  two  hundred 
parents  allended. 


Prevenlion  of  Blindness 

In  addition  lo  my  visils  lo  the  differcnl  Institutes  and  Socie- 
ties donig  work  lor  the  JMind  1  had  many  occasions  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  prevenlion  of  blindness  in  (/real  Brailain  with  em- 
inent Ophthalmic  Surgeons.    The  most  striking  feature  of  the  l>ri- 
tish  effort  is  the  fact  that  today  infectious  diseases  play  a  relatively 
insignificant  part  in  the  causation  of  blindness.     In  1948,  0.4% 
of  those  registered  as  blind  were  recorded  as  blind  from  ophthalmia 
meonatorum,  and  the  incidence  of  other  infectious  diseases  was 
also  low.    Sample  analyses  of  the  75,000  or  so  persons  registered 
as  blind  in  Great  Britain  reveal  cataract  as  a  leading  cause  with 
some  25  percent  cases  and  glaucoma  as  the  second  cause  with  15 
percent.    Myopia  accounts  for  some  10  percent  and  the  group  of 
congenital  hereditary  and  developmental  defects  for  a  further  10 
percent  whilst  senile  macular  lesions  give  an  approximately  similar 
percentage.    Since  cataracts,  glaucoma,  and  senile  macular  lesions 
account  together  for  some  50  percent  of  all  cases,  it  is  not  unex- 
pected that  some  40  percent  of  all  registered  blind  are  over  the 
age  of  69  years.    The  blind  population  as  a  whole  is  in  fact  an 
aged  population,  for  some  77  percent  are  over  49  years  of  age. 
The  age  distribution  of  the  blind  does,  however,  tend  to  mask  the 
fact  that  the  burden  of  blindness,  as  assessed  in  years  of  the  blind 
rather  than  in  the  number  of  blind  individuals,  falls  most  heavily 
on  the  numerically  relatively  less  significant  groups  affected  by 
Myopia  and  by  Congenital  hereditary  and  developmental  defects. 
These  two  causes  account  for  some  20  percent  of  cases  of  all  blind- 
ness, but  as  they  affect  the  young  and  the  middle  aged  they  could 
appear  to  rank  first  in  terms  of  years  of  blindness,  overshadowing  the 
causes  operating  in  the  aged.    (A.  Sorsby).    The  most  significant 
fact  is  that  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  incidence  of 
blindness  in  children  aged  5  to  15  years  has  fallen  from  37.0 
per  100,000  in  1923 ,  to  21.3  in  1948.    This  decline  reflects  the 
elimination  of  infectious  causes  of  blindness  particularly  ophthal- 
mia meonatorum  and  has  brought  into  sharper  relief  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  congenital  hereditary  anomalies.    The  view  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  causes  of  blindness  as  they  are  seen  today  and  the 
age  structure  of  the  blind  population  as  a  whole  give  little  reason 
to  hope  that  any  subsequent  further  decline  in  the  incidence  of 
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blindness  may  be  expected  in  the  immediate  future  from  the  mea- 
sures that  have  proved  so  effective  during  the  past  hundred  years. 

The  causes  of  blindness  as  seen  today  cannot  readily  be  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  extraneous  causative  agents  but  the  constitu- 
tional factor  as  against  the  extraneous  factor  of  disease,  has  now 
come  to  be  the  starting,  point  for  further  advance. 

The  career  of  a  blind  person  under  the  British  System  of 
Blind  Welfare  may  be  traced  from  his  childhood  as  follows: 

As  a  blind  baby,  he  or  she  enters  a  Sunshine  Home  Nursery 
School.    Here  the  child  is  "prepared"  to  enter  a  Primary  school. 
At  the  age  of  seven  he  or  she  enters  one  of  the  fourteen  primary 
schools  and  receives  education  there,  till  the  age  of  twelve  or 
thirteen.    Here,  he  receives  the  same  type  of  general  education  as 
one  receives  in  any  ordinary  school.    Thereafter,  blind  children 
normally  divide  into  three  educational  "Streams".    The  first  and 
the  largest  stream  of  children  who  will  probably  be  directed  in 
due  course  to  manual  employments  in  sheltered  workshops  or  home- 
workers'  scheme  or  in  factories,  pass  to  Senior  Schools  of  which 
there  are  nine  in  the  country,  all  but  two  of  them  are  under  volun- 
tary management.     Vocational  training  in  such  schools,  includes 
music  and  piano-tuning,  shorthand  and  typewriting,  telephony  and 
massage,  together  with  manual  occupations,  such  as  basket-making, 
shoe  repairing,  mat,  brush  and  mattress  making  and  flat  and  cir- 
cular knitting.     The  second  stream,  a  much  smaller  group  of 
children  who  appear  suitable  for  a  career  in  shorthand,  typing, 
music  or  piano-tuning,  proceed  to  the  Royal  Normal  College.  The 
third  stream  of  children  who  show  marked  ability,  go  to  the  Chor- 
ley-wood  College,  the  National  Institute's  Secondary  School  for 
Blind  Girls,  or  to  Worcester  College  for  Blind  Boys,  which  is  now 
administered  on  behalf  of  its  Governors  by  the  National  Institute. 

Partially  sighted  children  are  separated  from  the  Blind  and 
are  sent  to  the  partially  sighted  schools.  This  and  the  foregoing 
re-organization  has  been  brought  about  by  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation acting  under  powers  conferred  on  it  by  the  Education  Act, 
1944. 

Blind  children  who  are  ineducable  by  reason  of  mental  de- 
fect are  cared  for  under  the  National  Health  Service.  Those  who 
ars  retarded  in  intelligence  but  are  educable,  or  who  suffer  from 
additional  handicaps,  physical  or  nervous,  are  educated  at  Con- 
dover  Hall,  a  r>chool  recently  established  by  the  National  Institute 
after  years  of  experimental  development  of  "education  by  interest 
and  aptitude",  at  another  smaller  school. 
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I'lic  chief  aim  of  the  Kducatioiial  System,  however,  is  to  train 
youngsters  for  emj>h)yment  in  sheltered  w(*rksf)0[)s  or  in  Home 
Workers'  Schenjes.  The  Training  establishments  provide  for  them 
separately  from  adult  traiiiees,  and  it  is  important  to  remcmhcr  that 
the  general  education  of  pupils  is  not  neglected.  The  agencies 
which  conduct  the  training  are  supported  financially  by  the  res- 
ponsible local  authorities.  Adult  trainees  are  under  the  new  legis- 
latioTi,  maintained  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 

Approximately  two-fifths  of  the  blind  working  population 
of  England  and  Wales  are  employed  in  the  existing  fifty-four  work- 
shops for  the  blind. 

Home  Workers'  Schemes  which  employ  some  1,500  workers 
offer  a  valuable  alternative  to  workshop  employment  for  blind 
people  in  rural  areas.  These  schemes  enable  their  members  to  enjoy 
the  status  of  independent  master-men,  their  raw  materials  being 
supplied  and  their  products  finished  and  sold  by  the  organisation 
which  manages  the  scheme. 

The  National  Institute's  Placement  Department,  staffed  by 
near-blind  officers,  works  throughout  the  country  wherever  local 
placement  service  is  not  available,  co-operating  with  local  agencies 
for  the  Blind  and  with  officers  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
to  supervise  the  employment  of  ths  disabled  generally.  Disabled 
workers  have  acquired  a  new  status  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
country,  largely  as  a  result  of  their  own  efforts  during  the  acute 
national  emergency.  A  new  doctrine  of  public  responsibility  em- 
bodied in  the  Disabled  Persons'  (Employment)  Act,  1944,  has  been 
generally  accepted.  Under  its  provisions,  factories  which  employ 
more  than  20  workers  must  engage  a  quota  of  disabled  persons, 
that  quota  may,  of  course,  include  the  blind.  The  Act  transfers  the 
supervision  of  Blind  Workshops  and  Home  Workers'  Schemes  from 
the  Ministry  of  Health  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour.  These  compul- 
sory powers,  unnecessary  during  the  present  time  of  full  employ- 
ment, constitute  a  solid  foundation  on  which  placement  can  be 
developed  as  a  permanent  feature  of  Blind  Welfare. 

The  problem  of  those  on  whom  blindness  falls  in  adult  life 
has  been  solved  by  an  efficient  system  of  "Rehabilitation"  of  which 
there  are  two-one  for  the  civilian  blind — the  Queen  Elizabeth  Home 
of  Recovery,  at  Torquay,  and  another  for  the  War-Blind— St.  Dun- 
stan's  Home  at  Brighton.  The  London  County  Council  conducts  its 
own  centre  of  Rehabilitation  on  equally  efficient  lines. 
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Statutory  Benefits  for  the  Blind 

The  Blind  have  been  given  a  special  position  under  the  Law. 
Indeed,  no  other  section  of  the  Nation  has  been  singled  out  for 
such  preferential  treatment,  nor  has  the  organisation  of  welfare 
machinery  been  developed  to  such  an  extent  in  respect  of  any 
other  group  of  childen  and  adults.  For  nearly  70  years,  a  blind 
person  has  been  exempted  from  paying  for  a  licence  for  his  dog, 
and  since  1926  he  has  not  to  pay  for  a  licence  to  install  a  wire- 
less receiving  set.  He  has  cheap  rates  of  postage  for  embossed 
books,  and  other  packages,  and  he  can  take  a  friend  with  him  to 
the  polling-booth  to  record  his  vote. 

The  Education  Act  of  1893,  decreed  that  suitable  schooling 
should  be  found  for  all  blind  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14  years. 
Its  provisions  have  been  successively  enlarged  and  carried  forward 
by  specific  sections  of  general  Education  Acts.  The  Blind  Persons 
Acts  of  1920  and  1938  laid  upon  the  community  the  duty  of  mak- 
ing special  provisions  for  the  Welfare  of  the  handicapped  class, 
and  granted  old  age  Pensions  at  the  age  of  50  and  then  40  years. 
In  July  1948,  a  comprehensive  system  of  social  security  came  into 
existence,  full  effects  of  which  will  take  some  years  to  be  known. 
Every  one  whose  income  is  above  certain  minimum  is  compulsorily 
insured  and,  in  the  event  of  incapacity  resulting  from  blindness, 
will  receive  a  pension  fon  life.  (Majority  of  the  Blind  in  Britain^ — 
some  80  percent — are  above  working  age  and  their  basic  need  is 
for  financial  relief.)  In  future,  insurance  will  provide  a  basic 
subsistance  for  most  of  the  employable  blind,  and  when  it  fails 
to  do  so,  assistance  payments  will  bridge  the  gap  between  resources 
and  needs.  Both  the  Insurance  and  Assistance  schemes  are  ad- 
ministered nationally  according  to  uniform  scales.  The  National 
Assistance  Act  has  fully  conceded  the  principle,  that  Blindness  in- 
volves extra  living  costs  and  regulations  ensure  that  no  one  will 
individually  be  poor  under  the  new  dispensation. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  British  System  of  Blind 
Welfare  has  grown  over  a  long  period  of  years  from  individual 
impulses  and  independent  springs  of  action  and  till  today  has  re- 
tained its  voluntary  and  independent  character. 

At  one  time  it  was  apprehended  that  if  the  highly  developed 
Blind  Welfare  System  were  incorporated  by  the  Labour  Govern- 
ment in  its  social  security  planning,  it  would  weaken  the  volun- 
tary initiative  which  has  sustained  it.  No  such  move  has  come 
from  the  Government;  on  the  contrary,  in  passing  its  recent  legis- 
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lalioii,  il  has  insisl.d  llial  "llic  |)mj)().s<;  of  slate  action  is  not  to 
8U|)iMs(*(l(^  voliirilary  associations  and  societies  hut  to  support,  stimu- 
late and  su})pleinenl  their  work." 

In  addition  to  tlie  study  of  lUind  Welfare,  1  was  al)le  to  see 
a  good  deal  of  Ophthalmic  Work.  I  was  allowed  to  attend  the 
practice  of  the  Moorfields  and  the  Westminster  where  I  saw  ope- 
rations j)raclically  every  morning  and  also  attended  lectures  at 
the  Ophthalmic  Institute  and  the  Royal  Eye  Hospital.  This  helped 
me  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  modern  advances  in  Ophthalmology, 
besides  giving  me  opportunities  of  meeting  and  talking  to  eminent 
Ophthalmologists  and  watching  them  at  work. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Sir  Stewart,  I  was  able  to  see  the 
Ophthalmic  Institute  and  its  departments  of  Research.  I  was  al- 
lowed a  free  access  to  them  whenever  I  wished  to  do  so.  The 
Institute  has  now  established  itself  as  the  leading  centre  in  Great 
Britain  for  teaching  and  research  in  Ophthalmology.  It  has  been 
officially  incorporated  into  the  Post-graduate  Medical  Federation 
of  the  University  of  London.  The  Institute  is  young  but  the  quality 
and  magnitude  of  work  carried  on  here  is  great. 

The  Orthoptic  Clinics  were  another  attraction  for  me,  both 
at  the  Moorfields  and  the  Westminster.  I  spent  some  time  in  study- 
ing their  organisation  and  working  and  tried  to  learn  the  practical 
usefulness  of  this  branch  in  Ophthalmic  Practice.  These  clinics 
are  staffed  with  trained  assistants  eminently  suited  for  their  jobs 
and  the  work  is  supervised  by  experts.  It  does  not  take  long  to 
realize  how  a  new  branch  of  science  has  grown  so  quickly  and 
how  valuable  is  the  work  done  in  these  clinics. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Medical  Research  Council,  London, 
for  giving  me  a  travel  grant  from  the  Alexander  Pigott  Wernher 
Memorial  Trust  Fund  to  enable  me  to  see  and  study  the  Blind  Wel- 
fare System  in  England  and  Wales. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Sir  Stewart  Duke  Elder  and  Dr.  Her- 
rald,  for  their  invaluable  help,  guidance  and  advice,  their  kindness 
and  courtesy  in  putting  me  in  the  line  and  making  my  task  lighter 
and  pleasanter. 
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The  Organisation  of  tlie  Education  of 
the  Blind  Children  in  Rural  Areas 

by 

Prof.  N.  N.  SEN  GUPTA,  M.A., 
Prof.  Bangabasi  College  and  Lecturer,  Calcutta  University. 

Inlroductory  Remarks  : 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  find  that  the  Indian  Conference  of 
Social  work  has  convened  an  International  Conference  on  "Handi- 
capped Children  in  India"  which  is  a  part  of  the  fourth  session  of 
the  Indian  Conference  of  Social  work.  : 

The  Government  of  India  has  for  a  fairly  long  time  been  con- 
sidering seriously  the  problem  of  the  Education  and  welfare  of 
the  Blind  Population  in  India  and  as  a  result  of  this  laudable  ven- 
ture it  issued  a  very  able  and  exhaustive  report  on  Blindness  in 
India  in  1944  by  the  Joint  Committee  appointed  by  the  Central 
Advisory  Board  of  Health  and  the  Central  Advisory  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  report  not  only  provides  a  history  of  the  Education 
and  Welfare  work  in  India  but  it  also  deals  with  the  problem  of 
prevention  of  Blindness,  causes  of  the  incidence  of  Blindness  and 
the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
Indian  Blind.  In  short  the  report  is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
Bl^nd  welfare  work  in  India  and  is  sure  to  guide  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  of  India  and  all  the  Institutions  and  workers 
that  are  interested  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  Blind  in  India. 

Since  1944  many  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  India. 
Ind  ia  has  now  become  a  Sovereign  Democratic  Republic  and  the 
New  Independent  India  has  unequivocally  declared  itself  to  be  a 
"Welfare  State."  Every  such  State  has  for  its  main  objects  the 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Downtrodden  and  suffering  Humanity.  The 
Blind  are  a  community  who  have  all  through  ages  suffered  and  are 
still  suffering,  though  in  some  countries  their  condition  has  much 
improved  through  Governmental  effort  and  the  untiring  services  of 
disinterested  and  Philanthrophic  Institutions  and  individuals  and 
as  a  result  they  have  become  self-supporting  and  contributing  citi- 
zen. In  backward  countries  which  have  long  suffered  under  colonial 
rule,  beggary,  humiliation  of  of  various  kinds  and  large  scale  suffer- 

*  Read  at  the  International  Conference  on  Handicapped  chil- 
dren in  India  held  at  Jamshedpur  in  December  1950. 
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iup;  of  (lie  lilind  population  slill  persists  almost  unabated.  In  these 
backward  areas  lli()U}j,li  the  (Government  and  llu;  j)ul)li(;  an;  IxH.om- 
in^  conscious  of  llicir  duly  lo  llic  l)lind,  iIk;  a(;lii(;v(;m(;nl  in  allevi- 
atiiifi;  the  coiidilion  ol  tlie  liiind  upto  tlie  j)resent  time  is  almost 
r»ej!;lij!,il)le,  not  even  one  per  ccMil  of  tlie  Blind  j)opulation  of  these 
areas  <^et  the  henedl  of  Education, 

It  is  fortunate  for  India  to  have  Education  and  Health  Ministers 
who  are  inspired  by  j!;enuine  spirit  of  social  service  and  we  can 
hope  that  under  such  inspiring  leadership,  the  Indian  Blind  will 
be  rehabilitated  before  long.  If  a  planned  scheme  is  followed,  it 
may  be  expected  that  within  the  next  20  years  all  blind  persons  in 
India  will  be  placed  on  their  feet. 

We  must  admit  that  both  the  Government  of  India  and  State 
Governments  are  paying  more  and  more  attention  to  the  problem 
of  the  welfare  of  the  Blind  and  the  general  public  also  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  conscious  of  their  duty  to  the  Blind.  It  is 
true  that  during  the  traditional  period  of  free  India,  various 
troubles  and  calamities  are  standing  in  the  way  of  the  Government 
of  India  and  State  Governments  and  consequently  they  are  not 
being  able  to  translate  into  action  various  welfare  schemes  and 
plans,  which  they  have  formulated,  but  we  may  hope  that  these 
troubles  are  a  passing  phase  and  under  efficient  management  and 
genuine  spirit  of  service,  the  Government  of  India  will,  before 
long,  be  able  to  give  practical  shape  to  the  welfare  schemes  which 
have  so  far  been  evolved  in  a  true  Gandhian  spirit.  Before  I 
directly  deal  with  the  subject  namely  "The  organisation  of  the 
Education  of  Blind  Children  in  Rural  Areas"  it  will  not  be  irre- 
levant for  me  to  consider  briefly  the  present  condition  of  the  Blind 
in  India  and  the  end  we  should  have  in  view  for  their  amelioration. 

According  to  expert  calculation,  the  Blind  population  of  un- 
divided India  was  approximately  2  million,  of  these  approximately 
15  lakhs  at  least  belong  now  to  India  and  5  lakhs  to  Pakistan.  Of 
these  Indian  Blind  not  more  than  1500,  belong  to  Blind  schools 
or  Home  for  the  Blind.  In  undivided  India  there  were  only  32 
Blind  Schools  and  in  addition,  a  few  philanthropic  organisations 
that  looked  to  the  welfare  of  the  Blind.  Most  of  these  Institutions 
are  ill  equipped  and  financially  handicapped.  If  we  leave  out 
those  Blind  persons  who  are  old  and  mentally  retarded  and  as 
such  are  incapable  of  receiving  the  benefit  of  Education  there  are 
at  least  8  lakhs  of  young  and  aduk  Blind  in  India  who  should  receive 
the  benefit  of  Education  and  be  reclaimed  by  society.    So  we  find 
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that  the  problem  of  rehabilitating  the  Blind  in  India  is  a  huge 
'problem  and  hitherto  very  little  has  been  done  in  this  direction. 
The  investment  of  national  wealth  for  uplifting  the  Blind  apart 
from  its  humanitarian  aspects  is  sure  to  prove  in  the  long  run  to 
be  profitable. 

We  should  have  before  us  a  steady  ideal  in  this  matter.  We 
may  be  guided  by  what  advanced  countries  have  achieved  so  far. 
The  League  of  Nation's  Report  on  Blindness,  1929  may  be  referred 
to,  to  show  what  some  advanced  countries  have  done  in  the  field 
of  Blind-welfare  work.  Since  the  Report  was  issued,  greater  im- 
provements have  been  achieved  in  several  countries. 

"The  Blind  Persons"  Act  in  Great  Britain  has  been  amended 
and  extended  and  under  its  impetus  the  position  of  the  whole  Blind 
Community  has  been  further  substantially  improved.  In  1942 
whole  position  was  under  review  by  the  interdepartmental  com- 
mittee on  Social  Insurance  and  Allied  services  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Sir  William  Beveridge  with  a  view  to  Blind  Welfare 
being  built  into  the  fabric  of  a  wide  social  security  service".  The 
evidence  submitted  to  the  Committee  showed  that  in  1941  there 
were  74.324  blind  persons  registered  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
that  the  expenditure  on  welfare  services  amounted  to  £  4.597812  of 
which  £  3.788,812  came  from  public  funds  and  £  809.000  was  con- 
tributed by  voluntary  effort. 

The  Blind  Persons'  Act  which  was  passed  by  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  in  1920  has  since- been  amended  and  considerably 
widened  in  its  scope.  "It  charges  local  authorities  with  the  res- 
ponsibility for  the  education,  employment,  welfare  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  blind  of  their  areas,  the  cost  is  to  be  met  partly  from 
rates  and  partly  by  the  Government  from  the  Centre,  augmented 
from  voluntary  sources.  In  1940-41,  in  England  and  Wales  the 
Government's  share  was  estimated  at  £  1.603.600  and  of  the  local 
authorities  at  £  2.185„212.  while  voluntary  contributions  amounted 
to  £  809.000.  It  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Blind,  and  is  a  model 
which  can  well  be  followed  in  other  lands".  India  requires  a 
similar  Act  but  we  do  not  know  when  it  will  be  passed. 

It  is  now  time  for  India  to  set  up  Federal  Council  and  State 
Councils  on  blindness  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  con- 
tained in  the  "Report  on  Blindness  in  India"  (1944),  to  carrv  for- 
ward the  work  which  it  has  commenced  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  Blind  in  India. 
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Sincv.  Ilaii)  i  .slaldislud  ihc  lir.si  hlind  .s(  lioo]  in  I'larice  ii:  1784 
and  llu'  Hraillf  syslcni  was  l(nimjlal(;ci  in  io29,  ifie  world  has  made 
lon^  slrides  in  the  way  of"  |)ro^ri'ssive  activity  for  the  alleviation 
of"  the  eondition  of  the  Mind  all  llie  world  over.  The  standard 
i^n<!,lish  Jiraille  lor  the  i^n^lisli  speaking  ])eo])le  was  evolved  in 
I9;)2,  Ixecenlly  the  UNESCO  has  been  taking  active  steps  for 
evolving  a  World  Ikaille.  India  has  not  remained  idle,  the  Expert 
i^raille  (Committee  which  the  Covernmenl  of  India  set  up  will  very 
soon  evolve  a  Uniform  svstem  of  Braille  for  all  Indian  languages 
which  is  very  likeh  to  come  in  line  with  the  World  Braille  which 
the  UNESCO  is  trying  to  evolve.  Eurther,  India  will  soon  have 
a  Braille  Press.  When  the  India  (government  will  have  its  press 
and  Uniform  system  of  Indian  Braille  it  will  be  able  to  supply 
Blind  students  of  India  with  necessary  printed  books.  Eurther, 
if  the  Government,  can  in  addition  make  arrangement  for  supply- 
ing instruments  and  apparatuses  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  Blind 
to  Blind  institutions  and  students,  it  will  be  possible  for  India 
to  make  rapid  progress  in  the  welfare  work  of  the  Blind. 

THE  SCHEME. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  survey  we  may  now  consider  the 
problem  of  "the  organisation  of  the  education  of  the  Blind  children 
in  Rural  areas". 

At  the  outset  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Indian  villages  which 
were  once  almost  self-sufficient  economic  units  are  now  in  a  decay- 
ing condition.  Success  in  the  welfare  works  for  the  blind  children, 
in  village  areas  will  largely  depend  upon  the  returning  prosperity 
of  villages.  Mahatma  Gandhi  was  intensely  conscious  of  the  cry- 
ing need  of  improving  the  village  life  and  he  raised  a  fund  for  im- 
proving the  standard  of  life  of  the  villagers.  He  gave  us  a  defi- 
nite scheme  for  the  realization  of  this  end.  In  this  scheme  he  in- 
cluded proposals  for  starting  basic  schools  in  Indian  villages  for 
providing  both  practical  and  theoratical  education  to  boys  and 
girls  living  in  villages.  He  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  teaching 
of  crafts.  His  object  was  to  provide  a  system  of  education  for 
rural  children  so  that  after  going  through  the  prescribed  course 
all  boys  and  girls  living  in  villages  might  earn  their  living  by  per- 
suing some  vocation  and  thus  become  useful,  active  and  happy 
citi^eris  of  India.  He  vvanted  village  boys  and  girls  to  grow  up  as 
healthv,  active,  honest  and  practicallv  efficient  men  and  women. 

The  Government  of  India  is  now  expected  to  take  practical 
steps  for  improving  the  village  life.    After  carefully  studying  the 
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Gandhian  scheme  of  education  it  has  decided  to  open  basic  schools 
all  over  India  which  will  provide  the  basis  for  providing  compul- 
sory primary  education  to  all  Indian  boys  and  girls.  The  basic 
education  scheme  which  the  Government  of  India  and  the  State 
Governments  have  accepted,  though  not  the  same  as  the  Gandhian 
scheme,  is  largely  based  upon  it.  The  object  of  these  basic  schools 
is  to  provide  both  theoratical  training  and  training  in  crafts  so 
that  after  receiving  primary  training,  boys  and  girls  may  have  avenue 
for  earning  their  living.  These  basic  schools  are  intended  to  form 
the  base  of  the  educational  structure  in  India. 

If  the  Blind  boys  and  girls  living  in  rural  areas  are  to  be 
provided  with  useful  education,  these  basic  schools  might  play  an 
important  part  in  imparting  education  to  Blind  children  along  with 
the  sighted.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  have  paid  some  attention  to 
the  problem  of  basic  education.  The  scheme  which  I  shall  pro- 
vide is  expected  to  be  both  economic  and  practical. 

The  district  should  be  made  the  unit  for  furnishing  a  suitable 
centre  for  organising  the  education  of  the  blind  children  in  rural 
areas.  There  are  three  recognised  self-Governing  bodies  in  every 
district  in  India.  These  are  The  District  Board,  The  Municipality 
«md  the  Union  Board  or  the  Village  Panchayat.  The  first  duty  of 
these  bodies  will  be  to  prepare  a  census  of  the  educable  blind 
children  upto  the  age  of  16,  living  in  the  District.  Everv  Union 
Board  may  be  asked  to  prepare  such  a  census  of  the  blind  children 
living  within  its  jurisdiction.  In  the  District  and  sub-divisional 
towns  this  task  may  be  entrusted  to  Municipalities  which  may 
prepare  a  similar  census  of  blind  chil(;lren  living  within  their  juris- 
diction. After  the  preparation  of  this  census  it  will  be  possible 
to  know  how  many  blind  children  have  to  be  provided  with  edu- 
cation. 

In  every  Union  there  is  likely  to  be  one  or  more  basic  schools 
set  up  in  tjie  near  future.  I  have  already  stated  that  every  basic 
schools  should  be  made  the  centre  for  providing  education  both  to 
the  sighted  and  the  Blind  children.  I  must  note  here  that  for  Blind 
children  some  special  arrangements  will  have  to  be  made. 

In  every  basic  school  there  will  be  trained  teachers  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  education  to  the  Blind.  There  should  be  in 
every  basic  school  one  male  and  one  female  teacher  who  having 
received  their  training  in  basic  training  school  for  teachers,  should 
in  addition  receive  training  both  theoretical  and  practical  in  some 
institution  which  provides  training  for  the  teachers  of  the  Blind. 
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riuisc  Uuu'lu'is  will  he  in  a  |)()siti()n  lo  li(;l|)  sij:5htecl  and  Blind 

sludt'-nls  llicy  slioiild  he  sjx'cially  v,n<^a{iv.(\  lo  look  to  the  inter- 
est of  blind  hoys  and  p;irls. 

In  ev(My  basic  school  holii  ihcon^lical  and  practical  training]; 
will  1)0  inipartcd.  As  regards  traininj^  in  cralts  hotli  sighted  and 
Mind  chiklrcn  vill  be  able  to  learn  but  })lind  children  must  receive 
s|)C(ial  attention  and  should  i)e  i)rovided  witli  special  instruments 
suitable  for  them.  This  training  in  craft  may  continue  for  sighted 
children  upto  the  age  of  14  and  for  blind  children  upto  the  age  of 
16.  This  education  should  be  so  devised  that  all  who  receive  this 
training  may  become  efficient  workers  with  the  possibility, , of  be- 
ing able  to  earn  their  living  after  they  have  gone  through  their 
course. 

As  to  theoretical  education  there  may  be  joint  classes  in  some 
subjects  both  for  seeing  and  blind  children.  But  it  will  be 
necessary  to  supply  blind  children  with  printed  text  books  in 
Braille.  It  will  be  necessary  to  hold  special  classes  for  blind  children 
in  such  subjects  as,  Mathematics  and  Geography  and  for  correct- 
ing their  daily  exercises  in  Braille. 

As  regards  outdoor  exercises  and  sports  they  will  be  some 
times  able  to  join  with  the  sighted  children,  but  some  special 
arrangements  will  have  to  be  made  for  blind  children.  This 
general  education  also  should  continue  for  blind  boys  and  girls 
upto  the  age  of  16. 

It  is  likely  that  in  every  union  about  30  blind  students  will 
be  available.  It  will  be  desirable  to  collect  them  together  in  one 
basic  school  within  the  Union  and  such  a  school  should  be  devised 
for  imparting  education  both  to  the  blind  and  the  sighted. 

The  area  of  a  Union  Board  very  often  covers  between  4-6  square 
miles.  Blind  students  living  at  a  great  distance  from  the  school 
where  they  are  to  receive  education  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to 
attend  schools  as  day-scholars.  In  rainy  season  village  roads  are 
often  muddy.  Some  times  there  are  impassable  obstacles  in  the 
way  which  it  is  impossible  for  blind  children  to  overcome.  Be- 
sides, escorts  will  not  be  always  available.  Most  blind  children  in 
village  areas  live  in  an  environment  which  is  not  suitable  for  edu- 
cational purpose.  So  if  blind  children  in  rural  areas  are  to  be 
imparted  proper  education,  then  every  basic  school  which  is  to 
take  charge  of  the  education  of  blind  children  should  have 
attached  to  it  a  Boarding  House,  having  necessary  accommodation 
for  blind  boys  and  girls.    This  Boarding  House  should  be  super- 
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vised  by  the  male  and  female  teachers  who  have  been  specially 
trained  in  the  problem  of  the  organisation  and  education  of  the 
blind  children.  This  Boarding  House  will  very  likely  provide  the 
atmosphere  for  the  training  of  blind  children.  One  other  matter 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  These  blind  students  who  will  live  in 
the  Boarding  House  will  belong  to  different  castes  and  creeds  and 
difterent  economic  classes.  The  village  people  are  more  conser- 
vative and  orthodox  than  those  who  live  in  towns.  So  the  arrange- 
ments in  the  Boarding  House  will  have  to  be  made,  at  least  in  the 
initial  stage,  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  emotional  out- 
rage on  the  susceptibilities  of  the  rural  population. 

Besides,  these  rural  arrangement  for  the  education  of  Blind 
children,  there  should  be  a  blind  school  under  every  Municipality 
in  the  District  and  subdivisional  town  under  the  management  of  the 
Municipality.  I  suggest  that  though  this  urban  schools  will  be 
required  to  provide  basic  education  to  blind  children  they  should, 
if  possible,  be  intended  for  imparting  education  for  blind  children 
only.  Teachers  of  such  schools  should  receive  proper  training  both 
in  basic  education  and  education  of  the  blind.  But  if  for  econo- 
mic reasons  such  independent  urban  schools  for  the  blind  be  diffi- 
cult to  set  up,  then  urban  blind  children  may  be  imparted  education 
along  with  the  sighted  children  in  an  urban  basic  school  in  the 
line  suggested  for  the  education  of  the  blind  in  rural  areas. 

Training  in  Music  is  very  useful  and  profitable  for  blind 
students  but  in  rural  areas  efficient  music  teachers  are  seldom 
available.  But  in  towns  such  teachers  may  be  had.  Training  in 
music  is  useful  not  only  for  the  blind,  it  is  also  useful  for  the 
sighted  students.  If  the  Government  of  India  and  State  Govern- 
ments can  make  arrangement  for  imparting  musical  training  to  all 
students  of  basic  schools,  at  least  to  blind  students,  I  shall  whole- 
heartedly welcome  such  an  arrangement.  Schools  that  will  impart 
education  to  blind  children  must  make  arrangement  for  providing 
them  with  library  facilities.  Suitable  Braille  Books  and  Maga- 
zines are  to  be  collected  in  this  library. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  scheme  I  have  suggested  is  followed 
up  then  after-care  arrangement  will  not  be  difficult.  In  rural  areas 
and  district  and  subdivisional  towns  it  will  be  possible  to  start 
sheltered  work-shops  for  the  blind.  Blind  boys  and  girls  who  have 
become  efficient  in  cottage  industries  will  be  able  to  produce  use- 
ful goods  which  will  be  easily  marketable.  In  these  work-shops 
it  will  be  possible  for  both  sighted  and  blind  persons  to  work  to- 
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p;cllu'r  in  one  to  one  ratio.  Such  an  arrarif^emenl  will  result  in 
(^HiciiMil  produchon.  These  slicMcred  work-shops,  if  well  managed, 
are  likely  lo  he  almost  seH-siii^putiiuf^'.  Deficit,  of  course,  will 
have  lo  he  met  hy  «j;ranling  them  recjuired  suhsidies. 

Blind  children  in  villages  may  he  tought  hy  home  teachers, 
hut  such  an  arrangement  would  he  more  costly  and  will  fail  to 
improve  ihe  social  life  of  the  children. 

ll  may  he  pointed  out  that  sighted  children  who  are  not  usu- 
ally socially  conscious  may  harshly  treat  hlind  children,  who  will 
read  and  work  with  them.  This  is  no  doubt  a  possibility  but  if 
the  teachers  are  alert  then  much  of  this  difficulty  will  be  removed. 
Besides,  when  the  sighted  children  will  find  that  the  blind  children 
can  learn  as  they  do  and  can  even  surpass  them  sometimes,  they 
will  learn  to  res|!)ect  their  blind  brothers  and  sisters.  Besides,  when 
sighted  children  will  be  accustomed  to  receive  education  side  by 
side  with  blind  children  they  will  cease  to  be  hostile  to  them  later. 
As  regards  co-education  and  separate  education  for  the  sexes  the 
same  method  may  be  adopted  both  for  sighted  and  blind  students. 
Co-education  may  continue  upto  the  age  of  10  or  11  and  above  that 
age  there  may  be  separate  education  for  boys  and  girls. 

We  may  now  consider  the  question  of  finance,  but  before  doing 
so  I  think  it  desirable  to  answer  to  one  possible  objection.  It 
may  be  asked  why  District  and  subdivisional  towns  be  included 
within  the  scheme  of  organising  education  for  blind  children  m 
rural  areas.  The  answer  to  this  enquiry  is  not  difficult  to  offer. 
Small  District  and  subdivisional  towns  have  many  affinities  with  rural 
India.  Besides  District  Boards,  Municipalities  and  Union  Board  fall 
under  the  same  scheme  of  Local  self -Government.  It  may  also  be 
pointed  out  that  if  these  three  institutions  are  pooled  together  for  a 
common  purpose,  it  is  sure,  to  result  in  some  economy  of  expenditure. 
The  organisation  suggested  will  further  be  simple  in  structure.  In 
large  cities,  organisation  of  the  education  of  the  blind  will  have 
to  be  based  on  a  different  principle.  These  city  institutions  for 
the  blind  must  provide  both  Primary  and  higher  education  for  the 
visually  handicapped  in  various  directions. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Act  passed  in 
Great  Britain  for  providing  education  to  the  blind.  This  Act 
should  be  distributed  among  the  schools  which  will  impart  edu- 
cation to  all  blind  children  and  adults.  The  fund  for  the  onroose 
is  contributed  hy  Local  bcdies.  the  Central  Government  and  Philan- 
thropic organisations  and  individuals.     In  India  also  the  same 
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principle  may  be  followed  for  financing  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Out  of  the  educational  cesses  raised  by  the  District  Board,  a  part 
should  be  ear-marked  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  This  amount 
should  be  distributed  among  the  schools  which  will  impart  edu- 
cation to  the  blind.  In  District  and  subdivisional  towns  a  part 
of  the  money  available  to  Municipalities  should  be  set  apart  for 
financing  the  Institutions  in  these  towns  which  will  provide  edu- 
cation to  the  blind. 

But  as  our  District  Boards  and  Municipalities  in  India  are  in 
a  precarious  financial  condition,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  con- 
tribute much  towards  the  education  of  the  blind  in  rural  areas. 
So  both  the  Central  and  the  State  Governments  will  have  to  contri- 
bute substantially  through  proper  agencies  for  providing  compul- 
sory education  to  blind  children  in  rural  areas. 

For  organising  the  scheme  suggested  above.  Federal  and  State 
Councils,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  must  be  set 
up  without  delay.  These  Councils  wilt  on  the  one  hand  advise  the 
Central  and  State  Governments  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
organisation  of  blind  education  and  on  the  other,  they  should  raise 
funds  from  the  Philanthropic  organisations  and  individuals  for 
financing  the  scheme  of  blind  education  in  large  cities  and  rural 
areas. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  raised  a  fund  with  the  object  of  uplifting 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Indian  villages.  The  trustees 
of  this  fund  may  be  approached  for  contributing  something  to  the 
institutions  in  rural  areas,  that  will  impart  education  to  the  Blind. 
There  can  be  no  better  purpose  for  which  contribution  may  be 
made  out  of  this  fund. 

I  should  further  observe  that  International  Organisations  must 
be  approached  for  contributing  something  for  making  education  of 
the  Blind  universal  in  India.  These  organisations  are  now  paying 
greater  attention  to  the  need  of  uplifting  the  condition  of  peoples 
living  in  backward  areas.  UNESCO  may  be  persuaded  to  contri- 
bute something  for  improving  the  education  of  the  blind  in  India. 
W.  H.  0.  may  be  persuaded  to  contribute  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  treatment  of  eye-diseases  in  India.  I  also  venture 
to  suggest  that  an  approach  may  also  be  made  by  the  Government 
of  India  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  for  making  some  ad- 
vances in  the  way  of  loan  to  India,  so  that,  the  Government  of 
India  may  put  through  its  scheme  of  blind  education. 

I  do  not  regard  the  scheme  provided  above  to  be  a  final  one; 
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I)iil  il  may  lurnisli  a  hasi.s  lor  lUitlicr  (liscii.ssion  lor  llic  evolution 
ol  a  suilahle  l)la!i  for  imparling  cdiicalioM  lo  Mind  children  ni 
rural  areas. 

Inleresl,  vvliicii  llie  (ro\ernmenl  ol"  India,  is  now  takin^^  in  the 
l)rohleni  of  ihe  edncalion  and  welfare  of  the  hiind  under  the  in- 
spiring leadership  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Ministry  of 
Kducation  makes  us  hope  that  the  "welfare  state"  of  India,  by 
following  a  well  planned  scheme,  will  do  all  that  is  necessary  to 
provide  universal  education  to  blind  children  and  adults,  who  are 
likely  to  receive  the  benefit  of  education  and  to  provide  homes 
for  those  who  are  not  able  to  be  benefited  by  education  with  the 
object  of  rehabilitating  the  blind  population  of  India  within  a 
reasonably  short  time. 
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A  Pioneer  Worker  in  Blind  Welfare. 
Late  Dr.  Nilkanthrai  Dahyabhai 
Chhatrapati 

by- 
Mr.  B.  B.  Kampani,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Advocate, 
Hon.  Secretary,  Blind  Relief  Association,  Bombay. 

The  Late  Dr.  iNilkanthrai  Dahyabhai  Chhatrapati  was  born  in 
the  year  1854.  He  received  his  early  education  in  Baroda.  For 
his  English  Education,  he  shifted  to  Ahmedabad  and  passed  his 
Matriculation  from  the  Mission  High  School  at  Ahmedabad.  He 
then  joined  the  Grant  Medical  College  and  passed  his  L.M.  &  S. 
Examination  and  started  his  career  as  a  Medical  Man  in  Ahmeda- 
bad. In  or  about  the  year  1879,  he  was  asked  by  the  late  Rao 
Bahadur  Ranchhodlal  Chhotalal,  C.  I.  E.,  founder  of  the  Mill  Indus- 
try in  Ahmedabad  to  start  a  Charitable  Dispensary  near  Ahmeda- 
bad Station.  The  said  Dispensary  began  soon  to  flourish  and  to 
get  Government  and  Municipal  grants.  Within  a  short  time,  the 
Ranchhodlal  Dispensary  was  changed  into  Ranchhodlal  Chhotalal 
Hospital. 

Dr.  Nilkanthrai's  work  as  a  Medical  Man  in  the  above  Dispen- 
sary and  Hospital  was  much  appreciated  and  he  soon  earned  the 
reputation  of  being  a  competent  and  conscentious  Physician  and 
Surgeon. 

Dr.  John  Robb  who  was  at  that  time  Civil  Surgeon  in  the 
Civil  Hospital,  Ahmedabad,  noticed  his  genial  disposition  and  abi- 
lities and  asked  him  to  join  Government  Service.  He  was  there- 
after taken  up  in  Government  Service  as  an  Assistant  Surgeon  in 
the  Civil  Hospital,  Ahmedabad.  As  an  Assistant  Surgeon  he  was 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  Wards  in  the  Civil  Hospital.  Indoor  patients 
in  his  Ward  received  both  Medical  and  Surgical  Treatment.  To 
the  Civil  Hospital  at  Ahmedabad  was  attached  a  Medical  School 
called  the  Byramji  Jijibai  Medical  School.  In  those  days  Guja- 
ratis,  and  particularly  the  vegetarian  Gujaratis,  were  averse  to  take 
to  the  medical  profession  and  not  a  few  of  them  after  takins:  to 
the  medical  profession,  left  it  when  they  were  called  upon  to 
do  dis-section  work.    To  encourage  and  induce  persons  to  take  to 
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medical  educalion,  a  slipciKl  o\  ahoul  Hs.  30-0-0  a  month  was 
given  lo  lliose  sliideiils  who  joined  ihis  Medical  School,  and  resi- 
deiilial  (iiiarlers  were  ])r()vided  lor  the  sluderits.  Each  student  wa» 
given  a  room  lo  live  in  and  he  was  allowed  to  live  there  with  a 
meniher  of  his  family.  Students  who  had  studied  upto  the  Matri- 
culalion  or  had  passed  the  Matriculation  Examination  were  admit- 
ted in  the  School  if  they  passed  an  entrance  examination  held  by 
the  Authorities  of  the  School.  Dr.  Nilkanthrai  on  his  joining  Gov- 
ernment Service  was  appointed  Su})erintendent  of  the  Medical 
School  Students  Hostel  which  was  then  situated  in  what  is  known 
as  Dayabhai's  Wadi  in  Dariapur,  Ahmedabad. 

Dr.  Nilkanthrai  soon  earned  a  name  for  himself  as  a  teacher 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  B.  J.  Medical  School.  His 
genial  dispositidn,  unaustentious  ways  and  sincere  regard  for  his 
pupils,  soon  made  him  very  popular  among  his  students.  He  was 
loved  and  respected  by  them.  So  much  so  that  he  was  known 
among  them  not  as  a  Doctor  Chhatrapati  but  as  Motabhai  or  elder 
brother. 

Within  a  short  time  he  had  a  very  lucrative  practice,  and  was 
held  in  great  esteem  and  regard  by  the  public  and  his  pupils. 

Dr.  Nilkanthrai  used  to  take  keen  interest  in  medical  science 
and  as  such  he  used  to  write,  in  Medical  Magazines,  articles  per- 
taining to  some  typical  cases  and  the  treatment  that  he  gave  with 
a  view  to  put  before  the  medical  profession  his  experiences.  He 
was  writing  very  frequently  articles  in  a  medical  Magazine  known 
as  Lancet,  and  his  contributions  to  this  and  other  Magazines  were 
much  appreciated. 

Dr.  Nilkanthrai  keenly  felt  the  absence  of  popular  scientific 
books  for  the  lay-men  in  the  Vernaculars  giving  them  some  guidance 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  common  knowledge  about  ailments  and 
how  to  avoid  them  and  he  wrote  in  Gujarati  a  b©ok  called  "STFJ 
MITRA"  or  a  Woman's  Friend,  giving  general  hints  to  women  as 
to  what  they  should  do  and  what  they  should  avoid  during  their 
monthly  illness,  pregnancy  etc.  This  was  one  of  the  first  books  in 
Gujarati  on  this  subject.  He  also  wrote  in  Gujarati  a  book  called 
"Arogyata  na  Mul  Tatavo*'.  (Elements  of  Health).  "Ghargathu 
Rasayana"  a  book  on  scientific  knowledge  useful  in  every  day  life- 
He  also  wrote  a  book  called  "Mada  ni  Mavjat".  i.e.  "Care  of  the 
Sick  during  illness"  and  other  books. 

Dr.  Nilkanthrai.  whilst  in  Government  service,  used  to  take 
great  interest  in  temparance  movement  and  he  succeeded  in  wean- 
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ing  away  not  a  few  addicts  from  the  evils  of  drink  and  opium.  He 
also  wrote  a  small  pamphlet  on  drink  called  "Daru  Nisedh". 

Dr.  Nilkanthrai  was  a  very  good  Tennis  Player.  In  or  about 
the  year  1892  whilst  he  was  playing  Tennis  in  the  Gujarat  Club  at 
Ahmedabad,  his  friends  and  others  noticed  that  he  was  committing 
mistakes  in  the  play  which  was  not  expected  of  a  player  of  his 
calibre  and  Dr.  Nilkanthrai  felt  that  there  was  something  wrong 
with  his  sight.  At  this  time  he  was  hardly  about  38  years  old„ 
He  thereupon  came  down  to  Bombay  and  had  his  eyes  examined  by 
the  Ophthalmic  surgeons  of  Bombay.  They  failed  to  diagnose  his 
trouble  and  thought  that  he  needed  old  sight  spectacles.  These 
spectacles  did  not  help  him  and  his  sight  began  to  deteriorate  from 
month  to  month. 

Dr.  Nilkanthrai  used  to  write  articles  for  medical  magazines 
as  well  as  for  the  Vernacular  Magazines  and  these  he  had  to  stop 
on  account  of  his  impaired  vision.  The  then  editor  of  a  medical 
magazine  called  Lancet  who  valued  his  articles  wrote  to  him  and 
inquired  of  him  as  to  why  he  had  stopped  his  contributions.  Dr„ 
Nilkanthrai  wrote  back  to  him  stating  that  his  vision  was  impaired 
and  therefore  he  was  not  able  to  contribute  articles. 

Dr.  Nilkanthrai  was  asked  by  the  Editor  of  the  above  paper 
to  send  the  History  of  his  case  and  asked  for  the  report  of  the 
Medical  Experts  relating  to  his  eyes,  and  when  the  same  was  for- 
warded  to  him,  he  wrote  back  saying  that  he  was  possibly  suffering 
from  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves.  The  said  diagnosis  was  there- 
after confirmed  by  the  Ophthalmic  surgeons  of  Bombay.  As  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerves  was  and  is  still  considered  an  incurable  disease. 
Dr.  Nilkanthrai  retired  from  Government  service. 

On  feeling  that  he  had  lost  his  vision,  and  that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  restoration  of  his  vision,  he  reconciled  himself  to  this 
new  situation,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  keep  himself  busy. 

The  impairment  of  vision  imposes  great  restriction  of  move- 
ment  and  such  a  person  has  to  depend  on  others  to  move  about  in 
Society.  Dr.  Nilkanthrai  therefore  engaged  the  services  of  a  sighted 
guide  and  kept  himself  busy  doing  some  useful  work.  His  sighted 
guide  also  acted  as  his  reader. 

In  fact  after  the  impairment  of  the  vision,  Dr.  Nilkanthrai 
never  remained  idle.  It  is  the  absence  of  work  and  interest  in 
life  that  makes  a  man's  life  unhappy  and  unhealthy  and  it  is  more 
so  in  the  ca'^e  of  a  person  whose  vision  is  impaired.  Just  about  the 
time  Dr.  Nilkanthrai  lo.t  his  vision,  there  were  two  or  three  per- 
sons  of  his  age  amongst  his  acquaintances  who  also  had  the  rais- 
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loilum*  to  lose  llicir  .sij^tit.     Unlortimalely  on  account  ol  want  of 
work  atid  clue  to  worry  lliey  died  an  untimely  death. 

Dr.  INilkanthrai  reconciled  himself  to  his  late  when  he  found 
that  he  was  suHerinj^  from  an  eye  disease  which  was  incurable. 
He  inspile  of  his  blindness  led  an  active  life.    iJe  engaged  a  reader 
and  kept  himself  well  informed  of  the  current  events  and  kept  him- 
self busy  by  writing  articles  for  (^jjarati  Magazines  and  papers- 
He  continued  to  go  about  as  before  and  mixed  with  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  in  clubs  and  social  gatherings.    He  then  wrote 
to  the  Bombay  Book-Sellers  for  books  and  literature  relating  to  the 
blind  and  received  some  books  from  Messrs.  Thacker  &  Company, 
Booksellers,  Bombay;  some  books  in  raised  types,  called  Moon  type. 
Just  about  this  time  Late  Dr.  John  Robb,  Retired  I. M.S.  Officer  of 
19,  King's  Gate,  Aberdeen  who  was  for  sometime  Civil  Surgeon  in 
Ahmedabad,  Civil  Hospital,  and  under  whom  Dr.  Nilkanthrai  had 
the  good  fortune  to  work  for  some  years  in  Ahmedabad  Civil 
Hospital  and  who  had  retired  on  pension  came  to  know  of  Dr. 
Nilkanthrai's  blindness.    He  first  made  inquiries  about  the  nature 
of  the  eye  trouble  and  on  learning  that  late— Dr.  Nilkanthrai  was 
suffering  from  an  incurable  eye  disease,  he  sent  him  a  number  of 
books  on  blindness  and  wrote  very  encouraging  letters.    Thus  Dr. 
Nilkanthrai  came  to  know  all  that  was  being  done  for  the  blind  in 
England  and  other  countries.    He  then  put  himself  in  touch  with 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  and  got  from  them 
Braille  Alphabet  Sheets  and  writing  and  reading  materials  and  soon 
picked  up  Braille  Alphabet.    He  thereafter  ordered  out  a  number 
of  English  Books  in  Braille  from  the  National  Institute  for  the 
blind.    He  also  ordered  out  'Progress^  and  other  Magazines  for  the 
blind  so  as  to  keep  himself  in  touch  with  all  that  was  being  done 
in  forward  countries  like  England  and  America.    Thus  he  found 
that  inspite  of  his  blindness  he  could  pass  his  time  happily  by 
perusing  books  in  Braille.    In  the  year  1895  he  felt  that  in  his 
country  there  were  a  large  number  of  incurable  blind  persons  and 
that  there  existed  no  provision  for  their  education  and  employment. 

He,  therefore,  thought  of  starting  a  school  for  the  blind.  With 
the  object  of  starting  a  school  for  the  blind  he  through  his  friends 
Dr.  Balabhai  Nanavati  of  Baroda  and  Dr.  Mehta  also  of  Baroda 
approached  His  Highness  the  Late  Sayajirao  Gaikwar  of  Baroda 
who  was  pleased  to  grant  him  an  interview.  Late  Dr.  Nilkanthrai 
put  before  his  Highness  his  views  about  the  starting  of  a  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Gujarat.  This  however  did  not  appeal  to  his  High- 
ness but  his  Highness  was  well  impressed  with  the  interview.  And 
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he  gave  him  a  grant  of  about  Ks.  300-0-0  to  enable  him  to  get  in 
all  information  about  what  was  being  done  for  the  blind  in  other 
countries  and  in  India.  Dr,  Nilkanthrai  just  about  this  time  learnt 
that  in  Amritsar  some  missionaries  were  teaching  blind  children. 
Dr.  Nilkanthrai  therefore  went  to  Amritsar  and  acquainted  himself 
with  all  that  was  being  done  there  for  the  blind.  Thereafter  on 
his  return  in  about  the  year  1896,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  start  a 
school  for  the  blind  in  Ahmedabad. 

The  Blind  in  India  if  they  were  to  be  educated  would  require 
an  adoption  of  the  English  Braille  Alphabet  for  the  Indian  Verna- 
culars.   A  large  number  of  Alphabets  in  India  are  based  on  the 
Sanskirt  Alphabets,    Then  again  there  are  numerous  other  verna- 
cular languages  whose  alphabet  are  not  based  on  the  Sanskrit 
Alphabet.    He  thought  it  very  necessary  to  prepare  an  adaptation 
of  English  Braille  that  would  suit  most  of  these  Vernaculars.  He, 
therefore,  with  the  help  and  co-operation  of  eminent  educationist 
of  Ahmedabad,  Late  Rao  Saheb  Madhavlal  Harilal  Desai,  Principal, 
Premchand  Raychand  Training  College  for  teachers  at  Ahmeda- 
bad; Late  Harilal  Kahandas,  Retired  Head  Master  and  his  own 
brother  Hariprasad  Dahyabhai  Chhatrapati  considered  for  months 
together  the  question  of  adopting  English  Braille  to  the  Vernacu- 
lars.   And  they  after  full  consideration  devised  an  adaptation  of 
English  Braille  to  the  vernaculars  which  is  known  as  Dr.  Nilkan- 
thrai's    Braille.      The    principle    underlying    Dr.  Nilkanthrai's 
adaptation    of   the   Braille  Alphabet   to  the  Indian  Vernaculars 
is  that  as  far  as  possible  all  the  Braille  signs  should  represent  the 
same  or  similar  sounds  in  all  languages.    Dr.  Nilkanthrai's  adap- 
tation of  Braille  Alphabet  has  been  in  use  for  the  last  50  years  in 
almost  all  the  Schools  in  the  Province  of  Bombay  and  in  some 
Schools  in  other  Provinces.    In  the  first  two  decades  of  the  20th 
Century,  a  number  of  Schools  for  the  blind  came  into  existence 
and  different  adaptations  of  the  Braille  Alphabets  were  in  use  in 
these  Institutions  and  in  some  cases  different  adaptations  were  in 
use  for  one  and  the  same  language.    The  Government  of  India 
rightly  thought  that  there  should  be  uniform  Braille  for  the  dif- 
ferent languages  of  India  and  the  Government  of  India's  expert 
Committee  had  devised,  uniform  Braille  for  the  Indian  Languages. 
This  adaptation  departed  from  the  principle  stated  above  adopted 
in  Dr.  Nilkanthrai's  Braille  that  the  same  signs  should  represent 
as  far  as  possible  the  same  or  similar  sounds  in  Braille.    The  Gov- 
ernment of  India  had  referred  this  question  to  the  UNESCO  and 
recently  the  question  of  uniform  Braille  Alphabet  for  all  the  langu- 
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ages  ol  ihe  World  waa  taken  up  and  considered  by  the  UNESCO 
where  ihe  Government  of  India  was  represented  by  Eminent  Edu- 
cationists. And  the  UJNES(X)  has  ado|)led  the  above  named  prin- 
ciple for  most  of  the  languages.  And  the  Government  oi  Indu? 
also  has  accepted  the  principle  and  we  will  now  have  in  the  Schools 
for  the  Blind  "Braille  Bharati"  based  on  the  general  principles  o»i 
which  Dr.  Nilkanlhrai's  braille  is  based. 

After  adapting  the  English  Braille  to  the  Indian  vernaculars 
in  the  year  1895,  Dr.  Nilkanlhrai  started  in  his  family  house  at 
Ahmedabad  possibly  the  first  School  for  the  Blind  in  our  Presi- 
dency. Blindness  is  most  rampant  amongst  the  poor  and  illiterate 
people.  The  first  pupils  who  joined  Dr.  Nilkanthrai's  School  for 
tlie  blind  were  mostly  from  Mahipatram  Rupram  Orphanage, 
Ahmedabad. 

In  about  two  year's  time  the  Blind  pupils  died  and  for  a 
couple  of  months  there  were  no  pupils.  Thereafter  he  reopened 
Ms  school  with  new  pupils  and  the  number  of  pupils  began  to 
increase.  Dr.  Nilkanthrai,  therefore,  approached  the  authorities  of 
Gujarat  Vernacular  Society  and  with  their  permission  Dr.  Nilkan- 
thrai began  to  run  his  school  for  the  blind  in  the  Gujarat  Verna- 
cular Society's  Premises  in  Bhadra.  He  also  succeeded  in  securing 
a  grant  from  Ahmedabad  Municipality.  The  school  began  to  grow 
and  Dr.  Nilkanthrai  also  admitted  Blind  girls  in  his  school. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  this  school  for  the  blind  was 
a  day  school  and  there  was  no  provision  for  boarding  and  lodging 
for  the  inmates  of  the  school.  Besides  teaching,  reading,  writing 
and  arthmetic,  arrangements  were  made  to  teach  to  the  scholars 
some  handicrafts  such  as  cane  work,  sewing,  preparing  bead  cur- 
tain, tape  weaving  etc.  Music  was  also  taught.  This  institution 
soon  earned  name  and  fame  in  the  whole  of  the  Presidency.  It 
was  visited  and  inspected  by  high  placed  educational  authorities  of 
the  day  and  was  very  highly  spoken  of  and  also  began  to  get 
Government  grant  and  donations  from  the  Public. 

By  1901  this  School  had  about  4  girl  pupils  and  the  total 
number  of  scholars  had  gone  upto  about  20. 

The  late  Mr.  Shivlal  Maganlal  Shah  who  was  working  for  Dr. 
Nilkanthrai  as  his  sighted  guide  and  reader  was  also  taken  up  as 
a  teacher  in  this  school  and  the  school  soon  began  to  expand  and 
began  to  do  useful  work. 

In  the  year  1901,  Queen  Victoria  died  and  the  public  of  Bom- 
bay raised  funds  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Late  beloved 
Sovereign.    At  a  public  meeting  held  in  Bom.bay  on  the  4th  day  of 
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tebruary  1901,  it  was  decided  lo  raise  subscriptions  to  perpetuate 
her  memory  and  a  sum  of  about  2  Lakhs  was  collected.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Victoria  Memorial  fund  decided  on  the  14th  day  of 
Febr  uary  1902  to  start  a  school  for  the  blind  with  the  help  of  this 
fund  in  Bombay. 

The  Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  other  educational  autho- 
rities knew  about  the  good  work  that  was  being  done  in  Dr.  Nil- 
kanthrai's  School  for  the  blind  at  Ahmedabad;  and  Dr.  Nilkanthrai 
was  invited  to  join  the  proposed  school  for  the  blind  in  Bombay. 
Dr.  Nilkanthrai  was  rather  reluctant  at  first  to  join  the  proposed 
school  at  Bombay  as  the  proposed  School  was  only  for  boys:  and 
he  had  in  Ahmedabad  School  about  3  to  4  girls.  As  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Victoria  Memorial  Fund  Committee  were  sub- 
stantial and  as  the  Victoria  Memorial  Fund  Committee  consisted  of 
influential  persons,  he,  in  the  interests  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
blind,  decided  to  join  the  proposed  school  for  the  blind  in  Bombay. 

In  the  year  1902,  Dr.  Nilkanthrai  came  to  Bombay  with 
all  the  male  scholars  of  his  Ahmedabad  School  for  the  blind.  But 
soon  Dakshni  Blind  pupils  also  joined  the  school.  Thus  the  Vic- 
toria Memorial  School  for  the  Blind  was  started  in  1902.  The  first 
Hon..  Secretary  of  the  Victoria  Memorial  School  for  the  Blind  was 
the  late  Mr.  Jehangir  Bomanjee  Petit.  He  and  Dr.  Nilkanthrai 
realised  the  necessity  of  propaganda  and  they  arranged  lectures 
and  demonstrations  in  Colleges  and  Schools  in  Bombay  and  invited 
a  number  of  persons  almost  every  week  to  come  and  visit  and  see 
the  work  done  in  this  school  for  the  blind.  This  enabled  the 
school  to  augment  its  income  and  also  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  the  good  work  that  was  being  done  in  this  school  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  blind. 

In  the  beginning  the  Victoria  Memorial  School  for  the  Blind 
was  located  in  a  hired  Building  on  Bellasis  Road  which  was  not 
suitable  for  school  purposes.  Mr.  Petit's  strenuous  efforts  and  the 
propaganda  work  done  by  him  and  Dr.  Nilkanthrai  increased  the 
popularity  of  this  institution  and  donations  were  received  which 
enabled  the  Committee  later  on  to  have  a  building  of  its  own  and 
the  fine  commodious  present  building  at  Tardeo  in  which  the  Vic- 
toria Memorial  School  for  the  Blind  is  located,  is  the  result  of 
their  strenuous  efforts. 

The  curriculum  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  Victoria  Memo- 
rial School  for  the  Blind  extends  to  about  5  to  7  years.  Dr. 
Nilkanthrai  and  Mr.  Shivlal  Maganlal  Shah.  Assistant  teacher  in 
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llie  school  hc^aii  lo  leel  the  nece.s«ily  lur  an  after  care  home  for 
iho  hiind  scholars  wlio  Icit  the  Victoria  Memorial  School  after  huish- 
ing  their  education.  They  tried  to  get  some  employment  or  work 
for  some  of  the  ex-students  of  the  Victoria  Memorial  School  for  the 
Blind.  Some  of  the  blind  ex-students  who  were  well-up  in  music 
were  able  to  support  themselves  by  teaching  music  to  the  sighted. 
Some  who  had  relations  and  friends  were  able  with  their  help  to 
make  some  income  by  doing  cane  work.  However,  they  felt  that 
inspite  of  such  eflorls  to  help  individual  ex-students  that  they  were 
making;  some  of  them  took  to  begging.  And  in  the  year  1916, 
Dr.  Nilkanthrai  and  Shivlal  Maganlal  Shah,  Assistant  teacher  in  the 
Victoria  Memorial  School  for  the  Blind  started  an  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  in  a  rented  room  on  Lamington  Road  by  the  side 
of  the  Precious  Cinema.  This  Home  was  workshop  during  day 
time  and  dormitory  during  night  time.  There  was  no  kitchen  at- 
tached to  this  Home  and  the  inmates  were  getting  their  food  from 
Hotel.  And  they  experienced  difficulty  in  running  this  home  and 
it  was  later  on  run  under  the  auspices  of  the  Blind  Relief  Associ- 
ation of  which  Late  Sir  Goculdas  Kahandas  Parekh  was  the  first 
President. 

In  the  year  1916  at  the  instance  of  the  Government  of  India, 
the  Government  of  Bombay  appointed  the  Defectives  Inquiry  Com- 
mittee. On  this  committee,  Dr.  Nilkanthrai  was  a  member  and  at 
his  instance  it  was  decided  that  the  Government  should  run  in  vhe 
Bombay  Presidency  in  each  of  the  four  divisions  a  School  for  the 
blind.  The  Schools  were  to  be  started  in  Ahmedabad,  Dharwar, 
Karachi  and  Poona  The  Government  should  undertake  to  give 
it  pecuniary  aid  to  the  extent  of  Two  Thirds  of  its  expenses.  This 
Committee  also  approved  Dr.  Nilkanthrai's  adaptation  of  Braille  to 
the  Indian  Vernaculars  and  the  general  principles  underlying  it. 
It  also  stated  that  such  adaptions  will  facilitate  the  acquirement  of 
English  by  those  pupils  for  whom  a  knowledge  of  English  is  con- 
sidered desirable". 

The  Blind  Relief  Association  in  the  year  1927  got  under  the 
will  of  Lala  Narsing  Rao  Shivaji  Dharmaji.  the  benefit  of  the 
assets  left  by  him.  The  Late  Narsingrao  Shivaji  was  during  his 
life  time  approached  by  Dr.  Nilkanthrai  to  help  this  Indus- 
trial Home.  It  was  in  the  year  1927  that  is  five  years  after  the 
demise  of  Late  Dr.  Nilkanthrai  that  the  Industrial  Home  secured 
under  the  Will  of  Narsingrao  Shivaji  Dharmaji,  a  substantial  help 
and  from  the  vear  1927   the  Industrial   Home  for  the  Blind  runs 
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a  kitchen  of  its  own.  And  the  name  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  was  changed  and  named  'The  Narsingrao  Shivaji  Dhar- 
maji  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind".  At  present  this  home  is 
situated  at  B.  D.  D.  Chawl  No:  52,  Worli,  Bombay  18. 

In  the  year  1918,  Mr,  C,  G.  Henderson,  LC.S.  who  was 
then  Collector,  Mirpurkhas,  Sind  met  Dr.  Nilkanthrai  in  the  Vic- 
toria Memorial  School  for  the  Blind  at  Tardeo,  Bombay.  Both  ol 
them  believed  in  prevention  of  blindness  and  helping  the  incurable 
blind.  And  they  both  believed  that  no  efforts  should  be  spared  to 
cure  blindness  whenever  possible  and  that  the  incurable  blind  need- 
ed help  and  that  organized  efforts  should  be  made  and  spread  all 
over  the  country  for  this  double  object.  And  with  the  help  and 
co-operation  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Bombay  like  Late  Seth  Narot- 
tam  Morarjee,  Sir  Chimanlal  Harilal  Setaivad,  Sir  Goculdas  Kahan- 
das  Parekh  and  many  others  an  association  called  the  Blind  Relief 
Association  was  started  on  the  27th  January  1919  after  Prelimi- 
nary Meetings  held  in  China  Baug,  Girgaum,  Bombay.  This  Asso- 
ciation succeeded  in  starting  Institutions  and  Homes  for  the  Blind. 

It  also  succeeded  in  starting  hospitals  and  eye-clinics  for  the 
Blind  in  different  parts  of  the  Bombay  State.  Under  its  auspices 
are  run  at  present  the  Chalisgaon  free-eye  Hospital  and  Bulsar  Free 
eye-hospital  and  eye-clinics  are  run  in  Bombay  and  Surat. 

For  the  incurable  blind  under  'the  auspices  of  the  Blind  Relief 
Association  are  run 

(1)  The  Narsingrao  Shivaji  Dharamaji  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  situated  at  B.  D.  D.  Chaw]  No:  52,  Worli. 

(2)  The  Happy  Home  for  the  Blind  also  situated  at  Worli 
Chawl  No :  52. 

(3)  and  the  Dadar  School  for  Blind  Girls  and  minor  boys. 

(4)  Poona  School  and  Home  for  the  Blind,  Poona. 

(5)  Shri  Krishna  Kumar    Singh] i    Industrial    Home    for  the 
Blind.  Bhavnagar. 

In  the  year  1921,  Dr.  Nilkanthrai  began  to  suffer  mannicrs 
disease  and  died  on  11-9-1922  at  his  native  place,  Ahmedabad. 

Dr.  Nilkanthrai  helped  and  served  the  cause  of  the  Blind  for 
about  27  years  and  did  great  service  in  the  cause  of  prevention  of 
blindness  and  helping  the  incurable  blind.  The  blind  of  India  in 
general  and  the  blind  of  Bombay  Presidency  in  particular  will 
cherish  the  memory  of  this  pioneer  worker  in  the  field  of  Blind 
Welfare  with  gratitude  and  love  for  all  that  he  has  done  for  their 
amelioration. 
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The  INational  Association  for 
the  Blind 
Its  suggested  set  up. 

By 

CAPTAIN  H.  J.  M.  DESAl,  M.A,  LL.B., 
Hon.  Secretary,  The  N.  S.  D.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 
When  the  History  of  Blind  Welfare  in  India  comes  to  be 
written,  a  place  of  pride  will  be  given  to  the  19th  January  1952 
when  the  first  All  India  Conference  adopts  a  Resolution  forming 
a  National  Association  for  the  Blind.  As  the  Resolution  puts  it, 
the  NAB  is  an  Association  for  the  Blind,  the  workers  for  the  Blind 
and  the  sympathisers  of  the  Blind.  It  aims  at  working  in  the  whole 
of  India  for  the  welfare  of  the  Blind.  It  hopes  to  bring  about 
a  co-operation  among  the  various  organisations  working  for  the 
Blind  and  to  co-ordinate  their  activities.  It  also  aspires  to  start 
new  institutions  and  organisations  for  the  various  activities  con- 
nected with  Blind  Welfare.  It  pledges  itself  to  work  for  the  pre- 
vention of  preventable  Blindness  and  the  cure  of  curable  Blind- 
ness and  to  undertake  research  in  the  common  causes  of  blindness 
and  its  eradication  on  a  mass  scale.  It  also  provides  for  doing 
all  such  other  things  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  the  Blind.  Even  to  the  casual  reader,  this  Resolution 
appears  to  be  comprehensive  and  if  the  NAB  achieves  some 
success  in  some  of  the  aims  and  objects  enumerated  above,  it 
would  result  in  the  amelioration  of  the  sad  lot  of  at  least  a  few 
of  the  2,000,000  Blind  in  India. 

HUGE  TASK:  In  our  country.  Blind  Welfare  work  has  not 
even  touched  the  fringe  of  a  colossal  social  problem.  For  a  total 
Blind  population  of  two  million,  we  have  only  thirty  two  insti- 
tutions accommodating  about  1212  boys  and  girls.  This  gives  a  neg- 
ligible per  centage  of  0.06  getting  the  benefit  of  education  on 
modern  and  scientific  lines.  No  provision,  at  present,  exists  for 
training  and  for  other  facilities  for  all  age  groups  of  the  Blind. 
We  have  no  sunshine  homes  for  blind  babies,  no  nursery  or  kinder- 
garten schools  for  the  very  young  blind,  not  enough  primary, 
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secondary  or  high  schools  for  the  intelligent  blind,  no  vocational 
training  centres  for  the  average  blind  giving  industrial  training 
on  organised  and  scientific  lines  and  leading  to  some  Diploma 
course,  no  rehabilitation  centres  for  the  newly  blind,  no  work- 
shops  for  employing  the  employable  blind,  no  infirmaries  for  the 
aged  and  disabled  blind  and  practically  no  special  schools  or  in- 
stitutions for  blind  with  other  defects  like  the  mentally  deficient 
blind,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  mute  blind  etc.    A  few  scattered  schools 
and  institutions  there  certainly  are  but  most  of  them  are  financi- 
ally starved  and  are  ill  equipped  to  meet  a  specialised  problem 
which  necessitates  specialised  training.    It  is  incomprehensible  that 
facilities  like  free  and  compulsory  primary  education— normally 
available  to  the  more  fortunate  sighted  children— are  even  denied 
to   those  who   have  been  denied  Nature's  most  precious  gift— 
VISION.    A  very  vast  majority  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  by 
begging  or  by  depending  on  private  charity.    This  pertains  only  to 
the  Welfare  side  of  the  problem;  little  or  nothing  is  done  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness.    This,  at  a  time,  when  it  is,  realised  that 
the  greater  the  service  given  in  the  field  of  prevention  and  treat- 
ment, the  less  need  there  will  be  for  welfare  services  to  the  blind, 
with  corresponding  lower  costs.    Nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  blind- 
ness in  India  is  estimated  to  be  preventable  and  some  five  per  cent 
curabk.    It  will  be  readily  appreciated  that  the  Problem  of  the 
Blind  in  India  is  one  of  colossal  magnitude  and  an  all  out  effort 
is  necessary  if  it  is  to  be  tackled  adequately  and  efficiently.  The 
Problem  is  almost  a  National  one  and  cannot  be  left  entirely  to 
private  initiative  and  charity  as  hitherto.     A  National  Problem 
requires  a  National  Plan  covering  all  aspects  of  the  problem  in  all 
States  throughout  India.    Only  a  non  official  body— free  from  daily 
Governmental  worries— like  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind 
can  formulate  a  National  Plan  for  adequately  tackling  a  National 
Problem  involving  over  two  million  totally  blind  and  a  verv  large 
number  of  partially  blind  in  the  country. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  NAB:  On  other  pages  is  printed, 
in  toto,  the  constitution  of  the  NAB.  The  Memorandum  of  Asso- 
ciation as  also  the  objects  clause  make  it  clear  that  the  NAB  con- 
templates (a)  research  into  the  causes  of  blindness  and  the  pre- 
vention of  preventable  blindness  and  the  cure  of  curable  blindness 
and  (b)  provision  for  the  education,  employment,  after  care  and 
welfare  of  all  age  groups  of  the  Blind.  Thus  the  entire  sphere  of 
prevention  of  blindness  and  welfare  services  for  all  age  groups 
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and  calegories  ol  blind  is  covered.  When  il  is  realised  that  this 
involves  working  lor  millions  ol  our  |)o])ulalion  whose  eyesight  is 
lo  be  saved  from  blindness  which  is  jjrevenlable  as  also  working 
for  ihe  welfare  of  some  two  million  who  iiave  already  lost  their 
precious  visiori — il  will  be  realised  that  an  all  out  efiort  and  funds 
aggregating  crores  of  rupees  will  be  needed  lo  tackle  the  problem 
adequately.  New  homes,  schools,  rehabilitation  centres,  workshops, 
infirmaries  etc  will  have  to  be  set  up  all  over  the  country  and  that 
means  quite  a  lot  of  money.  Unless,  therefore,  all  affiliating  mem- 
bers belonging  to  diO'erenl  States  undertake  to  raise  funds  within 
their  States  and  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  Government  and 
Municipal  authorities  as  also  of  the  enlightened  public,  it  is  ob 
vious  that  little  progress  can  be  made  in  tackling  this  colossal 
problem, 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  NAB:  As  is  clear  from  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  following  are  entitled  to  be  members  of  the  NAB. 

(a)  All  subscribers  to  the  Memorandum  of  Association.  They 
are,  in  a  way,  founder  members. 

(b)  Institutional  Members:  Comprising  of  two  representatives 
of  any  institution  or  association  carrying  on  activities 
for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  for  at  least  one  year  in  any 
part  of  the  Union  of  India. 

(c)  Individuals  who  have  w^orked  for  at  least  one  year  for 
the  welfare  and  uplift  of  the  Blind. 

d)  Co-opted  members.  These  may  be  institutions  or  associ- 
ations or   individuals  who   are  or  are  likely  to  be  of 
assistance  to  the  Cause  of  the  welfare  of  the  Blind. 
The  subscribers  to  the  Memorandum  of  Association  and  the 
co-opted  members  are  not  liable  to  pay  any  fees.    Individual  mem- 
bers have  to  pay  a  nominal  admission  fee  of  Rs.  5  and  an  annual 
subscription  of  an  identical  amount  and  institutions  or  associations 
affiliating  to  the  NAB  have  to  pay  admission  fee  of  Rs.  25  and  an 
annual  subscription  of  Rs.  10  only.    It  is  obvious  that  the  bene- 
fits accruing  to  institutional  members  by  far  outweigh  the  nomi- 
nal fees  charged. 

The  above  four  classes  of  members  will  constitute  the  General 
Body  and  will  elect  at  a  General  Meeting  the  President  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Council. 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL:  The  Executive  Council  consists  of  a 
President.  Vice-Presidents  not  exceeding  three,  two  treasurers  and 
five  Secretaries  and  fifteen  members.    The  first  Executive  Council 
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is  to  be  nominated  at  the  All  India  Conference  for  the  Blind.  This 
proviso  has  been  found  necessary  as  the  Head  Office  of  the  NAB 
will  be  in  Bombay  for  the  first  three  years  and  as  it  is  necessary 
to  have  office  bearers  at  least  from  Bombay  so  that  worK 
could  be  started  in  right  earnest  and  put  on  a  sound  footing. 

SUGGESTED  SET  UP:  The  above  preamble  has  given  us  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  as  also  the  constitutional 
set  up  of  the  NAB.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  see  how  the  NAB  office 
set  up  could  be  planned  to  the  best  advantage  of  those  to  whom 
the  Association  would  have  the  honour  and  the  privilege  to  serve. 
To  my  mind  it  appears  that  the  simplest  way  would  be  to  leave 
certain  subjects  to  Expert  Committees  as  under: 

(1)  Executive  Council— All  matters  of  Policy,  planning  etc. 

(2)  Prevention  &  Cure;  Research  Committee. 

(3)  Branches,  Institutions  &  Associations  Committee. 

(4)  Employment  &  Placement  Committee. 

(5)  Propaganda   &   Publicity  Committee. 

(6)  Finance  Committee. 

The  Treasurers  of  the  NAB  could  be  Secretaries  to  the  last 
Committee  and  the  remaining  five  committees  should  each  have  a 
Secretary  who  specialises  in  the  type  of  work  which  he  will  be 
'•ailed  upon  to  undertake.  Thus  the  five  Secretaries  on  the  Exe- 
cutive Council  of  the  NAB  will  each  be  responsible  to  look  after  the 
work  of  just  one  Committee.  The  subjects  which  each  Committee 
can  tackle  are  enumerated  below: 

1-    EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL: 

(a)  Preparation  of  a  National  Plan  for  tackling  the  Prob- 
lem of  prevention  &  cure  of  preventable  Si  curable 
blindness  and  for  the  welfare  &  uplift  of  the  blind. 

(b)  All  matters  of  policy  concerning  the  work  of  any  of 
the  other  Committees. 

(c)  To  work  for  Legislation  pertaining  to  the  Blind. 

(d)  To  work  for  the  compulsory  Registration  of  the  Blind 
and  compilation  of  reliable  statistics. 

(e)  To  work  for  the  setting  up  of  State  Councils  on  Blind- 
ness in  all  States  in  the  Union  of  India  and  wherever 
possible  to  work  for  establishment  of  Directorates  of 
Blind  Welfare  with  Advisors  in  Ophthalmology  attach- 
ed thereto 
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(f)  To  assist  or  slait,  tfuou^houl  India,  existing  or  new  sun- 
shine lioines  for  hiiiul  hahies,  nursery  ik  kindergarten 
schools  for  young  blind,  j)rimary,  secondary,  high 
scliools  and  colleges  for  intelligent  blind  of  both  the  i 
sexes,  vocational  and  industrial  training  centres  for  the 
average  blind,  rehabilitation  centres  for  the  newly  blind, 
workshops  and  placement  services  for  the  able  bodied 
and  the  employable  blind,  after  care  homes  for  the 
aged  and  the  disabled  blind,  residential  and  holiday 
homes  and  hostels  for  the  blind,  schools  or  centres  for 
blind  with  other  handicaps  like  mentally  deficient  chil- 
dren, deaf,  mute  &  dumb  blind,  printing  of  braille 
books,  making  and  distributing  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances used  in  the  training  of  the  blind  at  concessional 
or  cost  price,  making  talking  books  and  radios  availa- 
ble to  the  blind,  setting  up  of  mobile  ophthalmic  units 
or  dispensaries  or  hospitals  or  adequately  equipping 
them  with  modern  instruments  and  appliances,  physio- 
therapy clinics,  recreation  centres,  etc. 

(g)  All  correspondence  with  the  Union  and  the  State  Gov- 
ernments and  International  Organisations  working  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Blind.  j 

(h)  To  supervise  the  internal  organisation  and  the  admitii- 
stration  of  the  NAB  :  . 

(i)  To  work  for  the  implementation  of  the  Government  of 
India  Report  on  Blindness  and  ' 
(j)  And  to  do  everything  possible  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  sad  lot  of  the  visually  handicapped  and  for  their 
upliftment  and  securing  for  them  a  social  status  and 
standard  of  living  available  to  the  normal  sighted  per- 
sons in  the  country. 

2.  PREVENTION,  CURE  &  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE: 
(a)  The  Committee  should  carry  out  a  survey  of  the  exist- 
'ng  ophthalmic  hospitals,  dispensaries  and  mobile  units 
working  throupjhout  the  country  and  see  whether  the 
services  are  adequate  and  within  the  reach  of  the  ave- 
rage citizen.  The  Committee  will  aho  find  out  whether 
the  existing  hospitals  etc  are  adequately  equipped  with 
modern  instrumer-ts  and  appliances  and  if  not  to  work 
for  p^ettins;  the  Government  or  Mn^ir-ipal  or  private 
authorities  to  improve  existing  conditions. 
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(b)  The  Committee  will  collect  statistics  regarding  the  com- 
mon causes  of  blindness  and  will  carry  out  research  for 
the  prevention  of  preventable  blindness  and  the  cure 
of  curable  blindness, 
ic)  The  Committee  will  work  for  getting  larger  grants  and 
financial  aid  to  the  existing  Eye  Hospitals  or  Ophthal- 
mological  Departments  of  the  Civil  Hospitals  in  the 
Districts  or  dispensaries  or  mobile  units.    If  adequate 
Government  or  municipal  aid  is  not  forthcoming,  the 
Council  will  assist  all  deserving  cases  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  ComxTiittee. 
(d)  To  do  everything  possible  for  better  preventive  services, 
better  and  improved  ophthalmological  services  and  re- 
search facilities  and  to  work  for  the  elimination  of  all 
common  causes  of  blindness. 
This  Committee  should  have,  as  its  Secretary,  an  eminent 
ophthalmologist  who  could  devote  some  time  to  his  work  and  who 
can  work  in  a  missionary  spirit  and  with  the  same  zeal  for  the 
Cause. 

3.  BRANCHES,  INSTITUTIONS  &  ASSOCIATIONS  COM- 
MITTEE: 

(a)  The  Committee  will  carry  on  correspondence  with  all 
affiliated  branches,  institutions  and  associations  through- 
out India  and  do  everything  possible  to  assist  the  exist- 
ing institutions  etc  or  to  start  new  ones. 

(b)  To  attempt  to  bring  the  standard  of  education  and 
training  on  the  same  level  as  in  the  progressive  Western 
countries  and  ensure  that  adequate  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances used  in  the  training  of  the  Blind  are  made  avai- 
lable. 

(c)  To  investigate  the  possibilities  of  starting  branches  or 
new  schools,  institutions  etc.  for  the  Blind  in  any  part 
of  India. 

(d)  Giving  facilities  or  help  to  intelligent  and  qualified 
blind  aspiring  to  get  higher  technical  or  acadamic  edu- 
cation etc. 

(e)  Grant  of  scholarships,  fellowships  etc.  in  deserving 
cases. 

This  Committee  will  not  be  responsible  for  Workshops  or 
Placement  schemes  for  the  Blind  and  should  have  an  eminent  Edu- 
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cttlioniijl  preferaMy  aquairiletl  wirli  iht-  l*r()l)J('rn  of  ihe  lilind  as 
its  Secretary. 

I.    b:]VlPL(JYMi:NT       PLACKMEJN'i  COMMITTKE: 

(a)  The  Committee  will  pay  special  attention  to  llie  voca- 
tional and  technical  training  of  the  Blind  with  an  ulti- 
mate view  of  fixing  them  up  in  remunerative  employ 
ment  in  the  subject  taught. 

ih)  Will  set  up  a  net  work  of  sheltered  Workshops  for  the 
employment  of  the  trained  blind  at  simple  repetitive 
iobs. 

ic)  Will  attempt  to  secure  employment  in  open  industries 
along  with  the  sighted  for  competent  and  trained  blind 

U\)  Will  assist  promising  blind  to  set  up  independent  busi 
ness  by  starting  small  vending  stands,  kiosks  or  othef 
business  in  a  small  way. 

(e)  Organising  Home  workers  scheme  which  can  give  the 
^ged  or  disabled  blind  work  at  his  own  home  on  some 
remuneration. 

(f)  Establishing  Employment  Bureaus  for  fixing  Blind  iu 
congeni^il  jobs,  securing  right  types  of  jobs  suiting 
particular  tastes  and  conditions  etc. 

(g)  Any  other  action  which  may  assist  in  making  the  blind 
earn  an  independent  living  as  a  self  respecting  citizen 
The  Committee  should  have,  as  its  Secretary,  a  prominent 

industrialist  who  employs  large  number  of  people  and  who 
is  enthused  with  a  missionery  zeal  to  serve  one  of  the  most 
crippled  and  neglected  sections  of  the  community.  The 
ultimate  test  of  all  Blind  welfare  services  is  the  number  ol 
blind  employed  in  congenial  and  remunerative  jobs  and 
earning  an  independent  living  and  from  this  point  of  view, 
the  Committee  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  must  be  in 
expert  hands. 

5.  PROPAGANDA  &  PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE: 
The  Cause  of  the  2,000,000  Blind  in  India  has,  so  far,  suffered 
considerably  for  want  of  publicity  and  well  planned  propaganda. 
The  Government,  as  also  the  best  well  wishers  of  the  Blind,  have  only 
a  hazy  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Problem  or  the  necessity  of  huge 
funds  for  tackling  it  adequately.  In  India,  the  Blind  have  always  been 
considered  as  a  drag  on  society  and  the  joint  family  system  or  the 
system  of  giving  alms  are  considered  adequate.  The  success  of  any 
National  Plan  on  modern  Knes  depends  on  Publicity   &  Propa- 
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ganda  work  and  hence  th,s  as  one  of  the  most  important  Commit 
tees  on  the  success  of  which  the  success  of  the  Finance  and  othe. 
Committees  depend.    The  Committee  will,  therefore, 

(a)  Work  ceaselessly  for  giving  widest  publicity  to  th« 
magnitude  of  the  problem  and  the  need  for  Government, 
Municipal  and  private  assistance. 

(b)  Give  publicity  to  the  work  of  all  the  affiliated  school^ 
institutions  associations,  branches  etc.  or  of  any  of  tht 
other  Committees. 

ic)  To  give  publicity  to  what  is  being  done  in  other  pro- 
gressive  countries  for  the  welfare  of  the  Blind  and  hoxs 
we  can  emulate  the  same  with  advantage. 

d)  To  carry  out  a  ceaseless  propaganda  through  the  Radio 
cmema  films  or  slides,  photos,  articles  and  write  ups^ 
handbills  and  illustrative  leaflets  and  posters,  banner. 


etc. 


(e)  To  organise  demonstration  parties  which  can  tour  vil 
lages  and  show  the  advantages  of  joining  blind  school 
etc.;  demonstrating  simple  Eye  Care  methods  etc. 

(f)  Any  other  work  which  may  further  the  betterment  oi 
the  condition  of  the  Blind  or  assist  prevention  or  cur*, 
of  blindness. 

6.  FINANCE  COMMITTEE:  All  the  above  Committees  can 
do  little  or  no  progress  unless  funds  are  made  available  It  is 
therefore,  imperative  that  the  Finance  Committee  is  in  the  hand* 
ot  one  of  the  best  fund  coMectors-prefereably  a  lady-so  that 
hnancal  worries  may  not  hold  up  progress  in  all  directions.  The 
need  of  settmg  up  new  institutions  etc.  to  cover  all  age  groups  and 
categories  of  Blind  listed  above  is  very  imposing  and  if  even  a 
fraction  of  that  work  has  to  be  achieved,  it  will  require  large 
amounts.  The  Finance  Committee  should,  therefore,  be  the  strong- 
est  and  organise  collection  of  funds  on  an  All  India  basis.  It  can 
do  the  following: 

(a)  Get  Government,  Municipal  and  Local  Boards  and  Cor- 
porations etc.  to  fix  adequate  recurring  grants  for  all 
schools,  institutions  etc. 

(b)  To  contact  all  big  Charity  Trusts  for  adequate  recur- 
ring grants. 
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Ic)  To  coiilacl  AUorncys  ami  Lavsyeis  and  request  ihem  to 
induce  liicir  clieiiLs  to  give  large  giils  or  legacies  to  the 
Blind  schools,  itislilulions  etc.  in  llieir  will  or  during 
iheir  lile  lime. 

(d)  To  organise  charity  dances,  variety  enlertainmerits,  ral- 
lies, charity  matches  in  hockey,  football,  etc.,  Race 
Meetings,  organise  Blind  Days  or  Weeks  for  collection 
of  funds  and  collect  in  ail  other  possible  ways  by  en- 
rolling patrons,  lift^-members  donors,  etc. 

In  Bombay,  we  have  many  excellent  social  workers  who  are 
experts  in  collection  of  funds  and  there  should  not  be  much  diffi- 
culty to  pursuade  any  lady  to  undertake  this  colossal  task. 

I  have  briefly  indicated  the  suggested  set  up  as  I  visualise 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Cause.  But  practical  experi- 
ence and  other  difficulties  may  impel  us  to  go  slow. 

What  is,  however,  required  is  to  go  about  the  job  with  a  deter- 
mination and  with  a  will  to  succeed.  In  this  endevour,  the  Blind 
themselves  should  take  the  lead  and  do  everything  possible  to  in- 
spire confidence  in  their  abilities  and  potentialities  as  compared  to 
the  sigliled.  In  the  U.K.  and  the  U.S.A.,  we  have  such  prominent 
examples  as  those  of  Milton,  Henry  Fawcett,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
Sir  Ian  Eraser,  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  Miss  Helen  Keller  and  others. 
Given  the  opportunity,  given  the  requisite  guidance  and  training, 
given  the  encouragement,  our  Blind,  too,  can  excel  in  various  ways. 
Let  us  all  who  are  blessed  with  Nature's  most  precious  gift — 
VISION— do  all  that  is  possible  for  us  to  make  opportunities  avai- 
lable to  the  visually  handicapped— to  do  our  mite  for  securing  for 
them  better  conditions  of  living,  better  facilities  for  education,  better 
welfare  services,  better  employment  opportunities,  better  social  life. 
All  of  us  can  help  in  small  ways— every  little  helps— even  a  gentle 
pat  on  the  back  or  a  word  of  encouragement.  We  can  sing  with 
(he  poet: 

"True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming. 
In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 
Some  little  good,  not  in  dreaming 
Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by.' 
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Memorandum  of  Association 
of 

The  National  Association  for  the  Blind 

1.  The  name  of  the  Association  is  The  National  Association 
for  the  Blind, 

2.  The  objects  for  which  the  Association  is  established  are:— 
(A)  To  promote  and  safeguard  the  interest  of  the  blind  gene- 
rally and  without  prejudice  to  the  generality  of  the  said 
premises, 

(a)  to  amalgamate,  reconstruct  and  bring  together  the 
various  Societies,  Institutions,  Establishments,  Organi- 
zations, and  person  or  persons  working  for  the  uplift 
and  welfare  of  the  blind  throughout  the  territory  of  the 
Union  of  India, 

(b)  to  promote  co-operation  among  Associations,  Institu- 
tions, Establishments,  Organizations,  Societies  and  in- 
dividuals working  for  the  uplift  and  welfare  of  the 
blind  with  a  view  to  their  adopting  a  common  policy 
and  collectively  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  or  expedient  to  further  and  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  blind, 

(c)  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  or  expedient  for 
the  betterment  of  the  educational,  social  and  economic 
condition  of  the  blind, 

(d)  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  preventable  and  curable  blindness  and 
eye-troubles, 

(e)  to  start  Eye  Clinics,  Mobile  Units,  Eye-Banks,  Dispen- 
saries and  Consuhing-Rooms  as  may  be  considered  ex- 
pedient or  proper, 

(f)  to  open  institutions  and  Homes  for  the  rehabilitation, 
education,  aftercare,  employment  and  welfare  of  the 
blind. 
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(g)  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  protection  of  the  bhnd  by 
all  possible  means  and  in  particular  by 

(i)  providing  meeting  places  with  facilities  for  the  ex- 
change of  views, 

(ii)  providing  facilities  for  communication,  co-ordination 
of  interests  and  co-operation  with  similar  or  allied 
Associations  or  Societies  in  other  States  or  countries, 

(iii)  arranging  and  providing  facilities  for  conferences, 
exhibitions,  demonstrations,  lectures  and  other  func- 
tions relating  to  the  cause  of  the  blind, 

(iv)  establishing,  equipping  and  maintaining  suitable  ex- 
perimental laboratories  and  libraries  for  the  benefit 
o£  the  blind, 

(vj  investigating,  collecting  and  circulating  information 

and  stati£*\cs  relating  to  the  blind, 
(vi)  providing  facilities  and  machinery  for  the  settlement 

of  the  blind. 

(B)  To  promote,  initiate  and  advance  measures  whether  medi- 
cal, educational,  legislative  or  otherwise  for  eliminating 
causes  of  blindness  and  for  helping  the  blind, 

(C)  To  work  for  a  uniform  world  braille  code  and  for  establish- 
ment of  printing  presses  for  printing  the  literature  used 
for  the  blind  and  encouraging  manufacture,  import  and 
supply  of  educational,  cultural,  recreational  and  other 
materials  and  appliances  for  the  use  of  the  blind, 

(D)  To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  organize  and  maintain 
employment  agencies  for  securing  employment  of  the 
blind  in  trades,  professions  and  occupations, 

(E)  To  start  or  assist  educational  or  vocational  institutions 
for  the  blind  and  also  workshops,  industries  and  esta- 
blishments for  the  employment  of  the  blind, 

(F)  To  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  or  expedient 
for  training  welfare  workers,  volunteers,  and  administra- 
tors for  doing  blind  relief  work  for  carrying  out  the  aims 
and  objects  of  this  Association, 

(G)  To  accept  or  receive  any  gift  of  property  for  any  one  or 
more  of  the  objects  of  the  Association, 

(H)  To  take  any  such  steps  by  personal  or  written  appeals 
or  otherwise  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deemed  expedi- 
ent for  the  purpose  of  procuring  contributions  to  the 
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funds  of  the  Association  in  the  shape  of  donations,  annual 
subscriptions  or  otherwise, 

(I)  To  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  their  wives, 
widows,  families  or  their  dependents  and  to  give  award  or 
allow  any  pension,  gratuity,  compensation,  grant  of  money, 
allowances,  bonuses  or  other  payments  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  blind  persons  or  their  dependants, 

(J)  To  establish  and  maintain  branch  or  branches  either  auto- 
nomous or  affiliated  to  the  Association  at  such  place  or 
places  in  the  Union  of  India  and  on  such  terms  as  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Association  may  deem  suitable 
or  expedient  and  to  control  and  regulate  the  policy, 
work  and  business  of  any  such  branch  or  branches  by 
rules  and  regulations  or  by-laws  from  time  to  time  to  be 
made  or  varied  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Associ- 
ation, 

(K)  To  amalgamate  or  work  in  co-operation  with  any  Insti- 
tution, Society  or  Association  having  objects  altogether 
or  in  part  similar  to  those  of  this  Association, 
(L)  To  purchase,  take  on  lease  or  in  exchange  or  otherwise 
acquire  any  moveable  or  immoveable  property,  rights  or 
privileges,  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  convenient 
for  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  Association, 
<M)  To  borrow  or  raise  or  secure  the  payment  of  money 
which  may  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Associ- 
ation in  such  a  manner  as  the  Association  may  think  fit, 
and  in  particular  by  the  issue  of  Promissory  Notes, 
Bonds,  Debentures  or  Debenture  Stock,  perpetual  or  other- 
wise, charged  upon  or  any  of  thr  Association's  property, 
both  present  and  future  and  to  purchase,  redeem  and 
pay  off  any  such  securities  or  loans,  in  such  manner  as 
the  Association  may  think  fit, 
<N)  And  Generally  to  do  all  such  other  lawful  things  as  are 
incidental  or  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the  above 
objects  or  any  of  them. 
3.    The  names,  occupations  and  addresses  of  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Association  are  as  follows: — * 

We,  the  following  seven  persons,  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  subscribed  hereto,  are  desirous  of  forming  ourselves  into  an 
Association  in  pursuance  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 

*  These  will  be  elected  at  the  Conference. 
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Societies  Kegislration  Act  XXI  of  1860  a  certified  copy  ol  which 
as  required  by  Section  2  of  the  Act,  is  annexed  herewith. 


1.  - 

2. 

3. 

4. 

s. 

( 

5. 

6. 

7. 

RULES 

*  These  will  be  filled  in  while  register- 
ing the  Association. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Designation 

1.  The  Association  shall  be  designated  the  National  Associ- 
ation for  the  Blind  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Association".) 

Head  Quarters 

2.  The  Principal  office  of  this  Association  shall  be  in  Greater 
Bombay. 

Official  Year 

3.  The  Official  year  of  the  Association  shall  be  from  the  1st 
day  of  April  of  every  year  to  31st  March  following. 

4.  The  objects  of  the  Association  are  as  follows: — 

Objects 

(A)  To  promote  and  safeguard  the  interest  of  the  blind  gene- 
rally and  without  prejudice  to  the  generality  of  the  said 
premises, 

(a)  to  amalgamate,  reconstruct  and  bring  together  the 
various  Societies,  Institutions,  Establishments.  Organi- 
sations, Associations  and  person  or  persons  working 
for  the  uplift  and  welfare  of  the  blind  throughout  the 
territory  of  the  Union  of  India, 

(b)  to  promote  co-operation  among  Associations,  Institu- 
tions, Establishments,  Organisations.  Societies  and  indi- 
viduals working  for  the  uplift  and  welfare  of  the  blind 
with  a  view  to  their  adopting  a  common  policy  and 
collectively  taking  such  steps  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary or  expedient  to  further  and  safeguard  the  inter- 
ests of  the  blind. 

Tc)  To  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  or  expedient 
for  the  betterment  of  the  educational,  social  and  econo- 
mic condition  of  the  blind, 
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(d)  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  preventable  and  curable  blindness  and 
eye-troubles, 

(e)  to  start  Eye  Clinics,  Mobile  Units,  Eye-Banks,  Dispen- 
saries and  Consulting-Rooms  as  may  be  considered  ex- 
pedient or  proper, 

(f  )  to  open  Institutions  and  Homes  for  the  rehabilitation, 
education,  aftercare,  employment  and  welfare  of  the 
blind, 

(g)  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  protection  of  the  blind  by 
all  possible  means  and  in  particular  by 

(i)  providing  meeting  places  with  facilities  for  the  ex- 
change of  views, 

(ii)  providing  facilities  for  communication,  coordination 
of  interests  and  cooperation  with  similar  or  allied 
Associations  or  Societies  in  other  States  or  countries. 

(iii)  arranging  and  providing  facilities  for  conferences, 
exhibitions,  demonstrations,  lectures  and  other  func- 
tions relating  to  the  cause  of  the  blind, 

(ivl  establishing,  equipping  and  maintaining  suitable  ex- 
perimental laboratories  and  libraries  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind, 

(v)  investigating,  collecting  and  circulating  information 
and  statistics  relating  to  the  blind. 

(vi)  providing  facilities  and  machinery  for  the  settlement 
of  the  blind. 

(B)  To  promote  initiate  and  advance  measures  whether  medi- 
cal, educationaL  legislative  or  otherwise  for  eliminating 
causes  or  blindness  and  for  helping  the  blind, 

(C)  To  work  for  a  uniform  world  braille  code  and  for  esta- 
blishment of  printing  presses  for  printing  the  literature 
used  for  the  blind  and  encouraging  manufacture,  import 
and  supply  of  educational,  cultural,  recreational  and  other 
materials  and  appliances  for  the  use  of  blind. 

(D)  To  take  all  necessary  steps  to  organize  and  maintain 
employment  agencies  for  securing  employment  of  the 
blind  in  trades,  professions  and  occupations, 

(E)  To  start  or  assist  educational  or  vocational  institutions  for 
the  blind  and  also  workshops,  industries  and  establish- 
ments for  the  employment  of  the  blind. 
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(F)  To  take  sucli  measures  as  may  be  necessary  or  expedient 
tor  training  welfare  workers,  volunteers,  and  admini- 
strators lor  doing  blind  relief  work  lor  carrying  out  tlie 
aims  and  objects  of  this  Association, 

(G)  To  accept  and  receive  any  gift  of  property  for  any  one 
or  more  of  the  objects  of  the  Association, 

(H)  To  take  any  such  steps  by  personal  or  written  appeals  or 
otherwise  as  may  from  time  to  lime  be  deemed  expedi- 
ent for  the  purpose  of  procuring  contributions  to  the 
funds  of  the  Association  in  the  shape  of  donations,  annual 
subcriptions  or  otherwise, 

(I)  To  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  their  wives, 
widows,  families  or  their  dependents  and  to  give,  award 
or  aljow  any  pension,  gratuity,  compensation,  grant  of 
money  allowances,  bonuses  or  other  payments  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  blind  persons  or  their  dependants, 

(J)  To  establish  and  maintain  branch  or  branches  either 
autonomous  or  affiliated  to  the  Association  at  such  place 
or  places  in  the  Union  of  India  and  on  such  terms  as 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Association  may  deem  suita- 
ble or  expedient  and  to  control  and  regulate  the  policy, 
work  and  business  of  any  such  Branch  or  Branches  by 
rules  and  regulations  or  by-lawi  from  time  to  time  to  be 
made  or  varied  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Associ- 
ation, 

(K)  To  amalgamate  or  work  in  co-operation  with  any  Insti- 
tution, Society  or  Association  having  objects  altogether 
or  in  part  similar  to  those  of  this  Association, 

(L)  To  purchase,  take  on  lease  or  in  exchange  or  otherwise 
acquire  any  moveable  or  immoveable  property,  rights  or 
priveleges,  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  or  conveni- 
ent for  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  Association, 

(M)  To  borrow  or  raise  or  secure  the  payment  of  money  which 
may  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Association  in 
such  a  manner  as  the  Association  may  think  fit,  and  in 
particular  by  the  issue  of  Promissory  Notes,  Bonds,  De- 
bentures or  Debenture  Stock,  perpetual  or  otherwise, 
charged  upon  or  any  of  the  Association's  property,  both 
present  and  future  and  to  purchase  redeem  and  pay  off 
any  such  securities  or  loans,  in  such  manner  as  the  Asso- 
ciation may  think  fit, 
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(N)  And  generally  to  do  all  such  other  lawful  things  as  are 
incidental  or  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the  above 
objects  or  any  of  them. 

Membership 

5.  The  members  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  subscribers 
of  the  Memorandum  of  Association  and  such  other  persons  who 
being  qualified  to  be  members  as  shall  apply  for  admission  and  be 
admitted  as  members  by  the  Executive  Council. 

Classes  of  Members 

6.  There  shall  be  two  classes  of  members: — (a)  Institutional 

(b)  Individual  Members. 

(a)  Institutional  Members:  Any  Institution  or  Association 
having  an  established  place  of  activities  in  the  Union  of  India  and 
carrying  on  activities  for  the  welfare  and  uplift  of  the  blind  at 
least  for  one  year  previous  to  its  application  shall  be  eligible  for 
Institutional  Membership  of  the  Association. 

(b)  Individual  Members:  Any  individual  not  below  the  age  of 
21  years  and  who  has  worked  for  the  welfare  and  uplift  of  the 
Blind  for  at  least  one  year  previous  to  his  application  shall  be 
eligible  for  Individual  Membership  of  the  Association. 

Application  for  Membership 

7.  Every  application  for  membership  shall  be  in  the  follow- 
ing form  or  in  such  other  form  as  the  Executive  Council  shall  from 
time  to  time  prescribe: — 

To 

The  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Council, 

The    National    Association    for    the    Blind.   ^ — ^ 

We  are 

associated  with  or  have  worked  for 

blind  welfare,  being  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  the  Blind,  hereby  apply  to 
be  admitted  as  a  member  thereof,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Memorandum  and  Rules  and  Regulations  of  The 
National  Association  of  the  Blind. 

l/We  enclose  or  forward   by  cash|cheq[ue  the  sum  of 

Rs.                  as  admission  fee  and  Rs.  as  annual 

subscription  for  the  current  year  or  *Rs.  in  lump 
sum  in  lieu  of  the  annual  subscription. 
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Date 

Signature  ol  applicant 
Full  name  and  address: — 

*  Applicable  in  the  case  ol  Individual  Membership  only. 
Admission  of  Members 

8.  At  the  next  or  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, as  may  be  convenient  to  the  Council  after  the  receipt  of  an 
application  for  Membership,  the  same  shall  be  considered  by  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  who  shall  -determine  whether 
the  applicant  shall  be  admitted  as  a  Member.  The  Executive  Coun- 
cil may  reject  any  application  without  assigning  any  reason  therefor. 

Fees 

9.  (a)  Every  Institutional  Member  of  the  Association  shall 
pay  to  the  funds  of  the  Association  an  Admission  fee  of  Rs.  251- 
and  an  annual  subscription  of  Rs.  10|-  which  shall  become  due  on 
the  1st  of  April  every  year. 

(b)  Every  Individual  Member  of  the  Association  shall  pay 
to  the  funds  of  the  Association  admission  fee  of  Rs.  5|-  and  an 
annual  subscription  of  Rs.  5|-  which  shall  become  due  on  the  1st 
of  April  every  year,  provided  that  an  Individual  Member,  if  he  so 
desires,  may  pay  in  a  lump  sum  Rs.  100|-  or  more  in  lieu  of  the 
annual  subscription  and  thereafter  he  shall  not  be  required  to  pay 
any  annual  subscription. 

(c)  Members  whether  Institutional  or  Individual  joining  in 
any  part  of  the  year  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  subscription  for  the 
whole  vear,  i.e.  from  1st  April  to  31st  March. 

Failure  to  Pay  Fees 

10.  If  any  member  fails  to  pay  his  subscription  for  any  year 
within  three  months  of  the  same  becoming  due,  the  Secretaries  shall 
notify  him  of  the  fact  and  if  any  member  fails  to  pay  his  subscrip- 
tion for  any  year  within  three  months  of  the  same  becoming  due  he 
shall  ipso  facto  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Association  but  shall 
be  eligible  for  re-admission  upon  payment  of  all  arrears  due  from 
him  while  a  member  and  of  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  that 
would  have  been  due  from  him  if  he  had  continued  a  member  upto 
the  time  of  his  re-adm.ission. 

Nomination  of  Institutional  Members 

11.  An  Institutional  member  of  the  Association  referred  to 
may  nominate  in  its  place  and  in  its  stead  and  on  its  behalf  two 
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representatives  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  rights  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  for  such  period  not  exceeding  the  current 
year  as  it  may  deem  proper.  Such  representatives  shall  be  either 
an  office  bearer  or  a  member  or  a  responsible  employee  of  the  said 
body  and  shall  not  be  below  the  age  of  21  years. 

Nomination — How  to  be  Made 

12.  The  appointment  of  the  said  two  representatives  shall  be 
in  writing  signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  Institutional  Member  and 
such  writing  shall  be  left  with  the  Secretaries  and  thereupon  the 
persons  so  appointed  as  representatives  shall  be  entitled  to  exer- 
cise the  rights  of  a  member  of  the  Association  in  lieu  of  the  Body 
they  represent. 

Register  of  Members 

13.  The  Association  shall  maintain  a  register  of  the  members 
in  which  shall  be  entered  (a)  the  name  and  address  of  the  members 
(b)  the  names  of  the  person,  if  any,  nominated  as  its  representa- 
tives and  (c)  such  other  information  as  the  Executive  Council  may 
prescribe.  Every  member  shall  from  time  to  time  notify  to  the 
Secretaries  any  change  of  his  address.  The  address  so  registered 
shall  be  the  registered  address  of  the  member  for  all  purposes  of 
these  articles. 

Retirement  of  Members 

14.  Any  member  of  the  Association  who  shall  desire  to  retire 
shall  signify  such  desire  in  writing  to  the  Secretaries  and  there- 
upon his  name  shall  be  removed  from  the  register  of  the  members 
and  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  retired. 

Membership  Rights  Not  Transferable 

15.  Save  as  provided  by  Clause  11  and  Clause  18  hereof  no 
right  or  privilege  of  any  member  of  the  Association  or  Executive 
Council  shall  be  in  any  way  transferable  or  transmissible  but  all 
rights  and  privileges  shall  cease  upon  the  member  ceasing  to  be 
such  whether  by  death,  retirement  or  otherwise. 

Suspension  or  Expulsion  of  Members 

16.  If  any  member  or  representative  member  of  a  body  shall 
wilfully  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  with  the  provision  of  the 
Memorandum  and  or  bye-laws  of  the  Association  or  shall  be  guiltv 
of  any  conduct  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  Association  such  mem- 
ber shall  be  liable  to  suspension  or  expulsion  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Executive  Council  provided  that  at  least  one  week  before  the 
meetinsf  at  which  such  resolution  is  passed  he  shall  have  had  a 
notice  thereof  and  of  the  intended  resolution  of  his  suspension  or 
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expuisiuji  ami  lliaL  lie  shall  at  .sucli  irieetiiig  and  before  the  passing  of 
such  resolution  liave  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  orally  or  in 
writing  any  explanation  or  defence  he  may  think  hi.  Such  a  reso- 
lution shall  require  to  he  passed  by  a  majority  of  not  less  than 
3/4ths  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Association  present  at  the  meeting.  Any  member  either  sus- 
pended or  expelled  as  aforesaid  shall  be  entitled  within  21  days 
Irom  his  receiving  the  notice  of  such  suspension  or  expulsion  to 
appeal  in  writing  to  the  Association  against  such  suspension  or  ex- 
pulsion and  the  Association  may  in  case  of  sueh  appeal  at  its  extra- 
ordinary general  meeting  cancel  or  modify  such  suspension  or 
expulsion.  A  member  who  has  been  either  suspended  or  expelled  in 
the  manner  herein  before  provided  shall  have  no  right  or  claim 
for  any  compensation  or  damage  either  from  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil or  the  Association  or  any  member  thereof. 

Cessation  of  Membership 

17.  A  member  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Association 
if  (a)  his  name  is  removed  from  the  register  of  members  on  his 
signifying  his  desire  in  writing  to  retire  as  provided  in  Article  14 
hereof  (b)  his  membership  ceases  under  article  10  hereof  (c)  he  is 
found  guilty  by  a  competent  court  of  a  criminal  offence  involving 
moral  turpitude  and  the  Executive  Council  is  of  the  opinion  that 
he  be  expelled  (d)  he  is  expelled  under  Article  16  hereof  or  (e) 
he  is  adjudicated  insolvent  or  be  wound  up.  A  member  ceasing  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Association  shall  forfeit  all  benefits  rights  and 
claims  under  the  Association  but  shall  nevertheless  remain  liable 
to  pay  all  moneys  which  will  be  either  due  to  the  Association  or 
which  he  may  be  liable  to  pay  under  the  provisions  of  the  Memo- 
randum of  the  Association. 

Co-opted  Members 

18.  Any  institution  or  association  or  individual  who  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Executive  Council  is  likely  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind  may  be  co-opted  by  the  Executive  Council  as  a 
member  of  the  Association  for  such  period  as  the  Executive  Council 
may  deem  proper.  When  such  co-opted  members  is  an  institution 
or  an  association  it  shall  nominate  a  representative  to  repre- 
sent it  and  such  representative  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
member.  Such  representative  member  or  an  individual 
member  shall  not  be  below  the  age  of  21  years  and  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  any  fees.  All  the  other  rules  shall  however  apply 
to  a  member  so  co-opted. 
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Donors  and  Sympathisers 

19.  Any  person  may  be  accepted  by  the  Executive  Council  as 
a  donor  or  sympathiser  of  the  Association  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Executive  Council  may  think  fit  provided  that  no 
donor  or  sympathiser  shall  have  any  right  to  vote. 

Patrons 

20.  The  Executive  Council  may  accept  any  distinguished  citi- 
zen or  citizens  of  the  Union  of  India  as  a  Patron  or  Patrons  of 
the  Association.  The  President  of  India  shall  be  the  Ex-Officio 
Patron-in-Chief  of  the  Association  during  his  tenure  of  Office  sub- 
ject to  his  consent.  The  Prime  Minister  of  India,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  India,  the  Minister  for  Health  and  Minister  for  Education,  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Chief  Minister 
and  the  Minister  for  Health,  Government  of  Bombay  shall  be  ex- 
Officio  Patrons  of  the  Association  during  their  tenure  of  office  and 
subject  to  their  consent. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 
Office  Bearers 

21.  The  Honorary  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of 
a  President,  Vice-Presidents  nor  exceeding  three  in  number,  two 
Treasurers,  five  Secretaries  and  not  less  than  fifteen  members  who 
shall  together  constitute  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Association. 

Election  &  Tenure  of  President 

22.  Subject  to  the  proviso,  the  President  shall  be  elected  by 
the  General  Body  and  shall  hold  office  hereafter  for  2  official 
years  and  be  eligible  for  re-election.  Any  casual  vacancy  may  be 
filled  up  by  the  Executive  Council.  Provided  however,  that  the 
President  for  the  first  2  years  shall  be  the  President  nominated  at 
the  All  India  Conference  for  the  Blind. 

Election  &  Tenure  of  Vice-Presidents  and  Office  Bearers 

23.  Subject  to  the  provisos  hereinafter  stated  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Treasurers,  Secretaries  and  the  Executive  Council  shall  be 
elected  biannually  and  shall  at  the  end  of  2nd  year  of  office  be 
eligible  for  re-election,  provided,  however,  that  the  Office-bearers 
and  the  Executive  Council  for  the  first  period  of  two  years  shall 
be  the  Office  bearers  and  the  Executive  Council  nominated  at  the 
All  India  Conference  for  the  Blind. 

Provided  further  that  at  the  end  of  every  2nd  official  year 
l/3i>d  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  retire  by 
rotation  in  accordance  with  the  rules  made  by  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil in  this  behalf. 
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Casual  Vacancy 

24.  Any  casual  vacancy  occuring  in  the  Executive  Council  in- 
cluding the  Otiice-bearers  may  be  filled  up  by  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil but  tlie  perbun  so  chosen  shall  be  subject  to  retirement  at  the 
same  time  as  if  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
on  the  day  on  which  the  member  in  whose  place  he  is  appointed 
was  last  elected. 

Method  of  Election  of  OflGice  Bearers 

25.  Candidates  for  election  to  the  Offices  of  the  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  Treasurers,  Secretaries  and  members  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Council  must  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  a  member  of 
the  Association.  The  name  of  every  candidate  with  the  name  of 
the  proposer  and  seconder  must  be  sent  in  writing  to  the  Secre- 
taries at  least  2  months  before  the  date  of  the  ordinary  meeting  of 
the  Association  and  shall  be  mentioned  in  the  notice  convening  the 
general  meeting  issued  by  the  Secretaries  and  also  mentioned  in  the 
notice  at  the  Registered  office  of  the  Association.  It  shall  not  be 
necessary  for  the  proposer  or  seconder  to  be  present  at  the  meeting. 

Insufficient  Nominations 

26.  If  no  names  or  insufficient  number  of  names  of  candidates 
eligible  for  ^  election  be  received  by  the  Secretaries,  candidates  may 
be  proposed  and  seconded  at  the  meeting  without  notice  and  then 
elected. 

Voting 

27.  If  the  number  of  candidates  duly  proposed  and  seconded 
exceed  the  number  to  be  elected,  voting  shall  be  by  secret  voting 
paper  or  ballot. 

Death  or  Retirement  of  Members 

28-  The  Executive  Council  may  continue  to  act  although  their 
number  is  reduced  by  death,  retirement  or  otherwise  below  the  num- 
ber of  15  provided  that  if  at  any  time  the  number  is  reduced  below 
15,  the  continuing  members  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  act  only 
for  the  purposes  of  filling  up  vacancies  until  there  are  at  least  15 
members  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Affairs  and  property  of  the  Association 

29.  The  Executive  Council  shall  have  absolute  control  over  all 
the  affairs  and  property  of  the  Association  and  shall  prescribe  such 
bye-laws  as  are  considered  necessary  and  add,  alter  or  cancel  such 
bye-laws  and  shall  exercise  all  such  powers  of  the  Association  as 
they  shall  think  fit  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  these  Rules  and 
Regulations. 
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Employees  ol  the  Association 

30.  I'lie  Executive  Council  shall  engage  all  such  officers  and 
servants  as  they  may  consider  necessary  and  shall  regulate  the  office 
procedure  and  their  duties  and  hx  their  salaries  and  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  their  service. 

PROCEEDIN'GS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 
Meetings 

31.  Meetings  of  the  Executive  Council  may  he  held  at  such 
time  and  such  place  as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time  deter- 
mme.  At  least  15  days  clear  previous  notice  in  writing  shall  be 
given  to  every  member  of  the  Executive  Council  but  an  emergency 
meeting  may  be  called  at  7  days'  clear  notice.  The  President  shall 
call  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  whenever  he  receives  a 
written  requisition  in  that  behalf  from  seven  members  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Council  and  in  default  of  his  doing  so  the  requisitionist  may 
call  such  a  meeting  after  giving  15  days  previous  notice  to  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Chairman 

32.  The  President  shall  preside  as  a  Chairman  at  every  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Council  but  if  the  President  is  not  present 
within  15  minutes  from  the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  if  present  shall  preside  as  a  Chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing and  in  default  of  both  the  President  and  the  Vice-Presidents, 
the  members  present  at  the  meeting  may  elect  any  one  from  amongst 
themselves  except  the  Secretaries  and  Treasurers,  as  a  Chairman 
of  such  meeting. 

Quorum 

33.  No  business  shall  be  transacted  at  any  meeting  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Council  unless  a  quorum  of  not  less  than  5  is  present  at  the 
commencement  of  such  business. 

Adjournment 

34.  The  Chairman  may  with  the  consent  of  the  members  ad- 
journ any  meeting  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place  but 
no  business  shall  be  transacted  at  any  adjourned  meeting  other 
than  the  business  left  unfinished  at  the  meeting  from  which  the 
adjournment  took  place. 

Voting 

35.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  every  member 
present  shall  have  one  vote  only.  In  case  of  equality  of  votes  the 
Chairman  shall  have  a  second  or  casting  vote. 
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Validity  ol"  Resolution 

36.  A  Circular  resolution  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  tlie  Executive  Council  for  the  time  being  present  in  I3ombay 
and  ordinarily  residing  in  Bombay  shall  in  all  respects  be  as  valid 
and  binding  as  a  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Council  duly  convened  and  such  resolution  shall  not  be  deemed 
invalid  by  reason  of  want  of  notice  or  any  other  cause  whatsoever. 

37.  The  •  Secretaries  shall  in  a  book  specially  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose, record  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  each  meeting  which 
shall  be  read  and  confirmed  at  the  next  meeting. 

38.  The  Executive  Council  may  appoint  sub-committees  and 
delegate  to  them  any  of  its  powers  except  those  relating  to  the 
suspension  or  expulsion  of  members. 

GENERAL  MEETINGS 

39.  A  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  within 
2  official  years  from  the  date  of  its  incorporation  and  thereafter 
once  at  least  in  every  2  years. 

40.  The  abovementioned  general  meetings  shall  be  called  ordi- 
nary meetings  and  all  other  general  meetings  shall  be  called  extra- 
ordinary. 

41.  The  Executive  Council  shall  upon  a  requisition  made  in 
writing  by  any  15  or  more  members  convene  an  extraordinary 
general  meeting. 

42.  Any  requisition  made  by  the  members  shall  express  the 
object  of  the  meeting  proposed  to  be  called  and  shall  be  left  at 
the  registered  office  of  the  Association. 

43.  Upon  receipt  of  such  requisition  the  Executive  Council 
shall  forthwith  proceed  to  convene  a  General  Meeting.  If  the 
Executive  Council  does  not  proceed  to  convene  the  same  within  21 
days  from  the  receipt  of  the  requisition,  the  requisitionists  may 
themselves  convene  a  meeting. 

44.  At  least  one  month  before  every  meeting  notice  thereof 
specifying  the  place,  the  date  and  hour  of  the  meeting  and  nature 
of  the  business  to  be  transacted  thereat  shall  be  given  to  the  mem- 
bers in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned  or  in  such  other  manner  if 
any  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Executive  Council  but  the  non- 
receipt  of  such  notice  by  a  member  shall  not  invalidate  the  pro- 
ceedings at  any  general  meeting. 

PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  GENERAL  MEETINGS 

45.  All  business  shall  be  deemed  special  that  is  transacted  at 
an  extraordinary  meeting  and  all  that  is  transacted  at  an  ordinary 
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meeting  with  the  reports  of  the  Executive  Council  Auditors,  the 
Vice-Fresidents,  Treasurers  and  Secretaries,  the  election  of  the 
President  and  the  members  of  the  JLxecutive  Council  in  the  place 
of  those  retiring  by  rotation  and  the  appointment  of  and  the  hxing 
of  the  remuneration  of  the  auditors,  shall  be  deemed  ordinary  busi- 
ness. 

Quorum  for  General  Meeting 

46.  No  business  shall  be  transacted  at  any  meeting  unless  a 
quorum  of  not  less  than  12  members  is  present  at  the  commence- 
ment of  such  business. 

Lack  of  Quorum 

47.  If  within  half  an  hour  from  the  time  appointed  for  the 
meeting  quorum  is  not  present  the  meeting  if  convened  upon  the 
requisition  of  members  shall  be  dissolved;  in  any  other  case  it 
shall  stand  adjourned  to  the  same  day  in  the  following  week  at  the 
same  time  and  place  and  if  at  such  adjourned  meeting  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  within  half  an  hour  from  the  time  appointed  for 
meeting  the  members  present  shall  be  a  quorum. 

Presiding  Officer 

48.  The  President  or  in  his  absence  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
shall  preside  as  Chairman  a!  every  general  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Election  of  Chairman 
\9.    If  neither  the  President  nor  the  Vice-Presidents  are  pre- 
sent at  the  time  of  holding  a  meeting  the  members  present  shall 
choose  someone  from  amongst  the  members  present  except  the 
Secretaries  and  Treasurers  to  be  Chairman  of  such  meeting. 

Adjournment  of  General  Meeting 

50.  The  Chairman  may  with  the  consent  of  the  meeting  ad- 
journ any  meeting  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place  but 
no  business  shall  be  transacted  at  any  adjourned  meeting  other 
than  the  business  left  unfinished  at  the  meeting  from  which  the 
adjournment  took  place. 

Voting 

51.  At  any  general  meeting  a  resolution  put  to  the  vote  of 
the  meeting  shall  be  decided  on  a  show  of  hands  unless  a  poll 
is  (before  or  on  the  declaration  of  the  result  on  the  show  of  hands) 
demanded  by  at  least  five  members  present  or  by  the  Chairman  and 
unless  a  polj  is  so  demanded  a  declaration  by  the  Chairman  that  a 
resolution  has  on  a  show  of  hands  been  carried  or  carried  unani- 
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mously  or  by  a  parliculai  majority  or  lost  and  an  entry  to  that 
effect  in  the  book  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  shall  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  without  proof  of  the  number  or 
proportion  of  the  votes  recorded  in  favour  of  or  against  the  reso- 
lution. 

Method  of  Voting 

52.  If  a  poll  is  duly  demanded  it  shall  be  taken  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Chairman  deirects  and  the  result  of  the  poll  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  resolution  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  poll  was 
demanded. 

Casting  Vote  of  Chairman 

53  In  case  of  equality  of  votes  whether  on  a  show  of  hands 
or  on  a  poll  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  show  of 
hands  took  place  or  at  which  the  poll  is  demanded  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  second  or  casting  vote. 

Votes 

54.  Every  member  shall  have  one  vote  and  no  more  and  in 
case  of  equality  of  votes  the  Chairman  shall  have  a  second  and 
casting  vote. 

ACCOUNTS 
Maintenance  of  Accounts 

55  The  Executive  Council  shall  cause  true  accounts  to  be 
kept  of  all  sums  of  moneys  received  and  expended  by  the  Associ- 
ation  and  of  the  matters  in  respect  of  which  such  receipts  and 
expenditure  takes  place  and  of  all  the  property  credits  and  habili- 
ties  of  the  Association. 

Books  of  Accounts 

56  The  books  of  account  shall  be  kept  at  the  registered  office  of 
the  Association  or  at  such  other  place  as  the  Executive  Council 
shall  think  fit  and  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  any  member  ot 
the  Executive  Council  during  business  hours. 

Rules  and  Regulations  for  keeping  Accounts 

57  The  Executive  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  determine 
whether  and  to  what  extent  and  at  what  time  and  place  and  under 
what  conditions  or  regulations  the  accounts  and  the  books  of  the 
Association  or  any  of  them  shall  be  wamtained  or  kept. 

Audit 

58.  The  Treasurers  shall  get  the  Recounts  of  the  Association 
audited  by  auditors  at  the  end  of  eVery  ofSfcial  year. 
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Audit 

59.  Every  Balance  Sheet  and  Income  and  Expenditure  Account 
of  the  Association  shall  be  audited  by  one  or  more  Honorary  Audi- 
tors  to  be  appointed  as  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Appointment  of  Auditors 

60.  The  General  meeting  shall  appoint  an  Honorary  Auditor 
or  Auditors  to  hold  office  until  the  next  (General  Meetmg  and  the 
following  provisions  shall  have  effect. 

U)  A  member  of  the  Executive  Council  or  any  person  indebt- 
ed to  the  Association  shall  not  be  eligible  for  being  appoint- 
ed as  an  Auditor  of  the  Association. 

(2)  The  Executive  Council  may  fill  any  casual  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Auditor  but  while  any  such  vacancy  continues, 
the  surviving  or  continuing  Auditor  or  Auditors  (if  any) 
may  act. 

Availability  of  Records  for  Audit 

61.  (1)  Every  Auditor  of  the  Association  shall  have  a  right 
of  access  at  all  times  to  the  books  and  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the 
Association  and  shall  be  entitled  to  require  from  the  Executive 
Council  and  Officers  of  the  Association  such  information  and  expla- 
nation as  may  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Auditors. 

(2)  The  Auditors  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Association  of  the  Accounts  examined  by  them  and  on  every 
Balance  Sheet  and  Income  and  Expenditure  Account  laid  before 
the  Association  in  the  General  Meeting  during  their  tenure  of  office 
and  the  report  shall  state : — 

(a)  Whether  or  not  they  have  obtained  all  the  information 
and  explanations  they  have  required,  and 

(b)  whether  or  not,  in  their  opinion  the  Balance  Sheet  and 
the  Income  and  Expenditure  Account  referred  to  in  the 
report  are  drawn  up  in  confirmity  with  the  law,  and 

e)  Whether  or  not  such  Balance  Sheet  exhibits  a  true  and 
correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Association  affairs  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  their  information  and  the  expla- 
nations given  to  them  and  as  shown  by  the  records  of 
the  Association. 

Correction  of  errors  in  Accounts 
62.    Every  account  of  the  Executive  Council  when  audited  and 
approved  by  a  General  Meeting  shall  be  conclusive  except  as  re- 
gards any  error  discovered  therein  within  three  months  next  after 
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the  approval  thereof.  Whenever  any  such  error  is  discovered 
within  that  period  the  account  shall  forthwith  he  corrected  and 
thence  forth  shall  he  conclusive. 

Statement  of  Accounts 

63.  The  auditors  shall  forward  a  statement  of  accounts  of  the 
Association  and  their  report  to  the  Executive  Council  for  heing 
placed  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Notice 

64.  A  notice  may  be  given  by  the  Association  or  by  the  requi- 
sitionists  to  any  member  either  personally  by  hand  delivery  or  by 
sending  it  by  post  under  a  postal  certificate  to  him  to  his  registered 
address. 

Service  of  Notice 

65.  Where  a  notice  is  sent  by  post,  service  of  the  notice  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  effected  by  properly  addressing,  preparing  and 
posting  a  letter  containing  the  notice  and  unless  the  contrary  is 
proved,  to  have  been  effected  at  the  time  at  which  the  letter  would 
be  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of  post. 

Liabilities  of  Members 

66.  Neither  the  President  nor  the  Vice-President  nor  any  other 
office  bearers  of  the  Association  nor  any  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  acting  in  good  faith  and  within  the  scope  of  his  duties,  or 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  scope  of  his  duties  shall  be  liable  for 
any  loss,  damage  or  misfortune  whatever  which  may  occur,  whether 
the  same  be  occasioned  by  any  mistake  error,  oversight  or  omis- 
sion on  his  part  or  not. 

Travelling  and  other  Expenses 

67.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents  and  any  other  office  bearers 
of  the  Association  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  reimbursed  to  him  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Association  all  travelling  and  other  expenses  which  he  may  from 
time  to  time  incur  in  the  discharge  or  attempted  discharge  of  his 
duties  or  for  any  special  work  entrusted  by  the  Executive  Council 
to  him  and  be  indemnified  by  the  Association  against  all  liabilities 
whatsoever  which  he  may  from  time  to  time  take  upon  himself  as 
agent  of  the  Association  for  its  benefit  or  intended  benefit. 

Change  of  Rules  and  Regulations 

68.  The  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Association  may  be 
changed,  altered,  amended  or  rescinded  at  a  meeting  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Council  by  a  majority  of  2/3rd  of  the  members  present. 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  Schools 
and  Institutions  for  the  Blind 

In  India. 

AJMER 

Ajmer  Home  and  School  for  the  Blind,  Adarsh  Nagar,  Ajmer. 
Founded  in  1935  by  Mrs.  Manorama  Tandon.  The  purpose  of  the 
Institution  is  to  Educate  and  train  the  blind  children  to  become  self- 
supporting.  Its  activities  are  confined  to  literary,  industrial  and 
music.  The  capacity  of  the  Home  is  20  persons.  It  is  maintained 
by  public  donations  and  grants  in  aid. 
ASSAM 

There  are  no  blind  institutions  or  associations  in  this  state, 
though  according  to  the  1931  census  which  may  not  be  taken  as 

quite  correct  the  blind,  population  in  this  area  was  estimated  to  be 
9,926. 

BIHAR 

(Ij  Netrahin  Chatra  Vidyalaya,  Rai  Bahadur  Shivasankar 
Road,  Bhagalpur. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1949  by  Shivasankar  Pandit. 
Its  activities  are  confined  to  education  of  both  sexes  and  is  main- 
tained entirely  on  public  charity. 

(2)  Patna  Blind  School,  P.  0.  Kandam  Kuan,  Patna.  This 
institution  was  founded  by  Shri  B.  N.  Mitter  in  1922  and  has  its 
aim  the  education  of  the  young  blind.  It  has  industrial,  music  and 
literary  departments  and  coaches  boys  right  up  to  the  Matricula- 
tion examination  of  the  Patna  University.,  With  a  capacity  of  32 
boys,  this  institution  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  13  members  con- 
sisting of  influential  Government  official,  public  men  and  eminent 
educationists.  It  is  maintained  with  the  income  from  the  interest 
on  endowment  fund  and  aid  by  the  Municipality,  Government,  and 
the  Public. 

(3)  S.  P.  G.  Blind  School,  Ranchi. 

This  was  founded  in  1898  and  was  started  by  S.  P.  G.  Mission 
with  the  intention  of  educating  young  blind  and  training  them  with 
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a  view  to  their  ultimate  rehabilitation.  With  a  capacity  for  100 
blind,  it  is  maintained  by  responsible  persons  and  assisted  by  Gov- 
ernment and  Municipal  grants,  church  collections,  donations  etc. 

BILASPUR 

There  is  no  information  regarding  this  commissionership. 
BOMBAY 

(1)  Amalner  School  for  the  Blind,  Amalner,  East  Khandesh 
District. 

This  was  founded  in  1940  by  an  enthusiastic  young  man  as  an 
experiment.  It  is  only  one  room  institution  with  one  teacher.  Fur- 
ther progress  of  this  school  is  not  known. 

(2)  Andh  Pragati  Mandal,  52  B.D.D.  Chawl  Worli, 

This  is  recreational  centre  organised  by  the  Blind  boys  of  the 
Happy  Home  for  the  Blind  and  N.S.D.  Industrial  Home.  All  Office 
bearers  are  blind.  It  is  composed  of  some  enthusiastic  budding 
orators,  musicians  and  industrious  young  men.  It  was  founded  in 
1950  with  laudable  aim  of  making  the  blind  take  interest  in  all 
subjects  other  than  those  which  are  taught  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind. 

(3)  Bijapur,  Blind  Relief  Association,  Bijapur, 

Founded  in  January  1920.  The  aims  and  object  of  this  associa- 
tion are  to  prevent  blindness.    It  is  maintained  by  public  donations. 

(4)  Blindmen's  Association. 

177-F  Lamington  Cross  Road,  Bombay  7. 
It  was  founded  in  1947  at  Surat  and  shifted  to  Bombay  in  1951. 
The  activities  of  this  association  are  blind  welfare  in  general. 

(5)  Blind  Relief  Association. 
475—483  Kalbadevi  Road,  Bombay,  2. 

Founded  in  1919.  It  is  the  oldest  Association  in  the  State  of 
Bombay  and  has  done  excellent  Pioneer  work  for  the  blind.  The 
purpose  and  the  activities  of  association  are  to  prevent  blindness 
through  treatment  and  education  of  the  masses  and  to  care  for  and 
to  educate  the  incurable  blind.  It  is  maintained  by  public  dona- 
tions. 

(6)  Blind  Home,  Chembur: 

Started  in  the  year  1951,  it  is  a  Home  for  blind  beggars. 

(7)  Bulsar  Blind  Relief  Association,  Bulsar. 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  prevention  of  preventable 
blindness  and  the  cure  of  curable  blindness. 
Kalbadevi,  Bombay  2. 
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Chattrapati  Andh  Sahitya  Sanstha 

Founded  in  iyod.  'Ihe  purpose  and  acdvides  are  to  help 
the  cause  ot  the  blind  generally  and  specially  get  sutdcient  number 
of  Braille  Books  hand-transcrioed  or  printed.  It  is  managed  by  a 
committee  of  Eight  and  an  advisory  Board  of  Four. 

(9)  Da-dar  School  for  the  Blind,  Dadar. 

Founded  in  1900  by  the  late  Miss  Anna  Millard,  an  American 
Missionary.  This  is  a  residential  co-educational  boarding  school 
admitting  children  below  12.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  train 
the  blind  through  a  course  of  literary  and  music  education  and 
make  them  self-supporting.  It  has  a  capacity  for  50  boys  and 
girls.    It  is  maintained  by  Government  grants  and  Public  donations. 

(10)  First  Provincial  Conference  for  the  Blind.  C|o  V.  M. 
School  for  the  blind,  Bombay,  7. 

Founded  in  1948,  with  the  object  of  rousing  public 
and  State  interest  in  Blind  welfare  generally.  It  is  main- 
tained by  public  donations.  The  Conference  has  done  excel- 
lent work  in  arousing  Government  and  public  interest  in  the  cause 
of  the  welfare  of  the  Blind  and  has  succeeded  in  collecting  sufficient 
funds  for  starting  a  sheltered  workshop  for  the  Blind  in  Bombay. 

(11)  Haji  Allarakha  Sonawala  Andhakshi  Ashram,  Gilbert 
Hill  Versova  Road,  Andheri,  Bombay. 

Founded  in  1938  by  Mrs,  A,  P.  Sabawala.  Its  object  is  to 
house  adult  blind  women  and  give  them  occupation.  It  has  a 
capacity  for  25  people.  Ir  is  maintained  by  private  endowment 
and  donations. 

(12)  Happy  Home  for  the  Blind.  52  B.  D.  D.  Chawls,  Worli, 
Bommbay  18. 

Founded  in  1925  with  the  object  of  training  the  Blind 
through  a  course  of  literary,  industrial  and  music  education.  It 
has  a  capacity  for  30  and  it  is  maintained  by  public  donations  and 
Government  grants. 

(13)  Karnatak  Blind  Disabled  Relief  Association,  Hubli. 
Founded  in  1947  with  the  object  of  training  the  blind  through 

a  course  of  literary  and  industrial  education.  It  is  maintained  by 
public  donations. 

(14)  The  Narsingrao  Shivaji  Dharamji  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind.    52,  B.  D.  D.  Chawls,  Worli,  Bombay  18. 

Founded  in  1917..  Its  activities  are  confined  to  literary, 
Industrial  and  Music.  The  capacity  of  the  Home  is  for  100  per- 
sons. It  is  maintained  by  Government  grant,  public  endowments 
and  donations.    It  does  all  re-caning  work  of  Government  offices  in 
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Boinl)uy.    It  has  recently  started  a  weaving  section. 

(15)  l\)()na  School  for  the  Blind.    Koregaon  Park,  Poona. 
Founded  in  1934.    Its  activities  are  conhned  to  literary,  In- 

duslrial  and  Music.    The  capacity  of  the  Home  is  for  50  persons.  It 
is  maintained  by  (/overnment  grants,  endowments  and  donations. 

(16)  The  School  for  the  Blind,  Ellis  Bridge,  Ahmedabad. 
Founded  in  1948.    Jts  activities  are  confined  to  the  education 

of  the  blind.    It  is  maintained  by  Public-donations. 

(17)  School  for  the  Blind,  Baroda. 

The  school  gives  literary  education  to  blind  children, 

(18)  School  for  the  Blind,  Mahsana. 

Founded  in  1914  by  Baroda  State.  Its  activities  are  to  edu- 
cate the  deaf  and  the  blind.  It  has  a  capacity  for  75  persons.  It 
has  Industrial,  Music  and  literary  departments.  It  is  managed  and 
maintained  by  the  State, 

(19)  Ramabai  Mukti  Mission.    Kedgaon,  Via  Poona, 
Founded  in  1889  by  Pandita  Ramabai.    It  is  Home  for  Indian 

Widows,  deserted  wives  and  orphan  girls  and  babies,  and  blind 
adult  M^omen. 

(20)  State  Council  on  Blindness.  C|o  Sir  C.  J.  Ophthalmic 
Hospital,  Byculla,  Bombay  8. 

Founded  in  1947  with  the  object  to  advise  Govern- 
ment on  Blind  Welfare  and  prevention  of  preventable  blindness 
and  cure  of  curable  blindness.  It  periodically  organises  mobile 
ophthalmic  units  which  have  done  excellent  work  in  the  Districts. 

121)  Training  Institute  for  the  Workers  and  teachers  of  the 
Blind.    C|o  The  Dadar  School  for  the  Blind. 

Founded  in  1940  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Haider,  now  the  Asst.  Educa- 
tional Adviser,  Government  of  India.  The  activities  of  the  Institute 
are  to  give  professional  training  to  the  teachers  of  the  ',blind.  The 
Institute  is  unfortunately  now  not  actively  functioning. 

(22)  Victoria  Memorial  School  for  the  Blind  Tardeo  Bom- 
bay 7.  Founded  in  1902.  It  activities  are  confined  to  Education. 
Industry  and  Music.  Its  capacity  is  for  75  boys.  It  is  maintain- 
ed by  Government  grants,  endowments  and  charity. 

COORG 

There  is  no  blind  institution  or  Association  in  this  State.  Ac- 
cording ot  chief  commissioner's  Report  there  is  a  population  of 
100  blind  people. 

DELHI 

This  has  a  population  of  656  blind  people. 
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(1)  Association  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  Delhi. 

(2)  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Tughlakabad,  Delhi. 

(3)  Hind  Blind  Institution,  Panchgna  Road,  Near  Ice  Factory, 
New  Delhi. 

HIMACHAL  PRADESH 

No  Blind  Institutions. 
HYDERABAD. 

This  has  12,516  blind  population. 

(1)  Government  School  for  the  deaf  and  the  Blind,  Hyderabad, 
Hyderabad  Deccan. 

Founded  in  1939  with  the  object  oi  educating  deaf  and  blind 
boys.  Its  activities  are  confined  to  literary.  Industrial  and  Music. 
It  has  the  capacity  for  60  persons.  It  is  managed  and  maintained 
by  the  State. 

(2)  Home  for  the  Disabled.    Oxford  Street  Secunderabad. 
Founded  in  1932.    With  the  object  of  providing  home  for  the 

blind  and  the  disabled.  It  has  a  capacity  for  25  persons.  It  is 
maintained  by  public  donations. 

(3)  Mahatma  Blind  School,  Gulbarga  (About  to  be  started). 

(4)  State  council  on  Blindness,  Ministry  of  Education,  Hydera- 
bad. 

JAMMU  AND  KASHMIR  STATES. 

This  has  a  blind  population  of  5,699.    No  information. 
MADHYA  BHARAT. 

This  has  a  blind  population  of  10,066. 

(1)  School  for  the  Blind,  Gwalior. 
No  information  available. 

(2)  Shri  Madhav  Blind  Asylum,  Laskar  Gwalior. 
No  information  available. 

(3)  Deaf  Dumb  and  Blind  School,  23  Martand  Chowk,  Indore. 
No  information  available. 

MADHYA  PRADESH. 

This  has  42,924  as  blind  population. 

(1)  Blind  Relief  Association,  Ajni  Ambazari  Road,  Nagpur. 
Founded  in  1928  at  the  instance  of  Rao  Saheb  Wamanrao  Wade- 

gaokar.  Its  activities  are  confined  to  Blind  welfare  in  general  and 
running  schools  for  the  Blind-  It  is  maintained  by  public  dona- 
tions. 

(2)  Blind  Boy's  Institute,  Ajni  Ambazari  Road,  Nagpur. 
Founded  in  1928.    Its  activities  are  mainly  confined  to  literary. 

Industrial  and  Music.  It  has  a  capacity  for  55  persons.  It  is  main- 
tained by  Government  grants  and  public  donations. 
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(3)  Home  for  the  Blind,  Baload  Bazar  M.P. 
This  is  a  Home  of  Christian  widows. 

(4)  Home  for  Christian  Blind  Windows.  Khairagarah  M.P. 
No  information. 

MADRAS. 

It  has  a  Blind  population  of  51,881. 

(1)  Madras  Association  for  the  Blind.  Kohinoor,  205  Poona- 
malle  High  Road,  Madras. 

Founded  in  1929.  Its  activities  are  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  Blind  in  the  state  of  Madras,  and  the  Indian  states  in  Southern 
India.  It  also  trains  teachers  of  the  blind  and  assist  in  opening  and 
maintaining  schools  for  the  Blind  in  South  India. 

It  is  managed  by  Government  officials,  public  men,  philanthro- 
pists, and  educationists. 

(2)  Victory  Memorial  blind  School.  Poonamalle,  Madras. 

Founded  in  December  1930  with  the  object  of  giving  educa- 
tion and  employment  to  the  blind.  It  has  an  elementary  school  and 
workshop  of  adults.  It  has  capacity  for  400  persons.  It  is 
managed  by  the  executive  committee  of  Madras  Association  for  the 
Blind.  It  is  maintained  through  contributions.  Fees,  Interests  on 
Endowment  Fund,  Rent  sales  and  other  sources. 

(3)  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  The  Priory  Cathedral, 
P.  0.  Madras  city. 

No  information  available. 

(4)  Schools  for  the  Blind,  Palamcottah,  South  India., 
Founded  in  1890.    Its  activities  are  to  help  the  blind  in  every 

possible  way.  It  provides  education  and  vocational  training  for 
blind  children  of  any  caste,  creed  or  community.  It  has  capacity 
for  150  persons.  It  is  managed  by  the  church  Missionary  Society, 
London.  It  is  maintained  through  donations,  subscriptions,  Govern- 
ment grants  and  Mission  contributions. 

(5)  Tirupattur  Blind  School.  Swedish  Mission  Hospital,  Post 
Ramnad  District,  South  India. 

Founded  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.,  F.  Kugelbery  of  the  Swedish  Mission 
Hospital.  In  July  1929  the  Home  was  turned  into  a  regular  school 
for  the  blind  boys.  Its  activities  are  to  give  elementary  education 
and  teach  one  or  two  trades.  It  is  a  sectarian  school  giving  special 
emphasis  to  the  teaching  of  Christian  Religion.  It  has  capacity  for 
20  persons.  It  is  managed  by  church  of  Swedish  Mission..  It  is 
maintained  by  voluntary  contributions  from  Sweden. 

(6)  United  Lutheran  Church  Mission  School  for  the  Blind. 
Retanchentala,  Guntur  District,  S.  I. 
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Founded  in  1911  by  Mrs.  Albbrecht.  Its  activities  are  to  edu- 
cate blind  pupils  of  both  sexes.  Its  activities  are  mainly  concerned 
with  Industrial,  Music  and  Literary.  It  has  a  capacity  for  60  per- 
sons. It  is  managed  by  United  Lutheran  Church  Mission,  U.S.A. 
It  is  maintained  by  Government  grants,  Donations,  subscriptions 
and  Mission  Contributions. 

School  for  the  Blind,  Cuddapah,  Madras. 

Founded  in  1926  at  Rayapuram  by  the  corporation  of  Madras. 
It  was  transferred  to  Poonamalli  in  1930.  The  Government  took 
over  the  school  in  1948.  Then  three  more  new  schools  were  started 
by  the  Government  for  three  different  regions  (i)  Cuddapah,  Telugu 
Region;  (ii)  Salem  for  Tamil  Region  and  (iii)  Kasaragod  for 
the  regions  of  Kannadige  and  Malayali.  It  has  a  capacity  for  50 
students.  Its  activities  are  confined  to  Industrial,  literary  and  Musi- 
cal instructions.  It  is  maintained  by  Government  by  collecting  pub^ 
lie  donations. 

MYSORE. 

(1)  The  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  Boys,  Mysore. 

It  was  founded  in  1901  by  Mr,  M.  Shrinivasa  Rao.  Ths  ma- 
nagement was  taken  over  by  Government  in  1927.  It  was  started 
with  the  sole  object  of  educating  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  It  imparts 
instructions  in  industrial,  musical  and  literary  education.  It  has  a 
capacity  for  50  boys.  It  is  managed  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
Government  officials,  educationists  and  philanthropists  responsible 
to  Government.  It  is  maintained  by  Government  grants,  grants  from 
Local  Bodies,  grants  from  Religious  Bodies  and  public  donations 
and  subscriptions. 

(2)  Mysore  School  for  the  Blind,  Mysore. 
No  information  is  available. 

NORTH  WEST  FRONTIER  PROVINCES. 

This  has  a  blind  population  of  2,463.  No  information  avail- 
able. 

PUNJAB 

This  has  a  blind  population  of  57,254. 

Andha  Vidyalaya  (Institute  for  the  Blind),  Amritsar,  Punjab 
Founded  in  1923  by  Rai  Saheb  Dr.  S.  Rozdon  at  the  initiative 
of  Master  Mangal  Dev  (blind)  and  Master  Naubat  Rai  (blind). 

It  is  a  residential  Institution  and  provides  free  literary  educa- 
tion through  the  Braille  system,.  It  imparts  industrial.  Musical — 
both  vocal  and  Instrumental — Education.  It  has  a  capacity  for  60 
students.    It  is  managed  by  an  Executive  Committee  composed  of 
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Government  Officials,  Public  men,  philanthropists,  and  Educationist*. 
It  is  maintained  by  Government  grants,  Municipal  grants,  Donations 
and  Subscriptions,  and  sales. 

PEPSU 

(1)  State  Poor  Home  and  School  for  the  Blind,  Kapurthala, 

Pepsu. 

No  information  available. 

(2)  State  council  on  Blindness,  Patiala. 
No  information  available. 

RAJASTHAN 

(1)  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  Jaipur. 
No  information  available. 

SAURASHTRA. 

Shri  Iswarranji  Guru  Kul,  Vidyalaya,  Iswarnagar,  Vandhya. 
Bhuj, 

(1)  Founded  in  1939  by  Odho  Dasji.  Its  activities  are  mainly 
confined  to  literary  and  music.  It  has  a  capacity  for  50  students.  It 
is  maintained  by  public  donations  and  endowments.  Its  special 
features  are  musical  training  and  religious  Education. 

(2)  Government  School  for  the  Blind,  Visavadar,  Saurasthra. 
Founded  in  1951.    It  is  run  by  Government.    It  has  capacity 

for  15  students.  It  is  a  residential  school .  Its  activities  are  confined 
to  literary,  musical  and  craft  instructions. 

(3)  Krishna  Kumarsinghji  School  and  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Bhavnagar,  Saurashtra. 

Founded  in  1932  to  educate  the  blind  children,.  Its  activitie? 
are  Musical,  Industrial  and  literary.  It  is  maintained  by  public 
donations  and  subscriptions  and  managed  by  philanthropists  and 
public  men. 

UTTAR  PRADESH. 

This  has  a  Blind  population  of  1,41,978. 

(1)  Ahmadi  School  for  the  Blind.    Civil  Lines,  Aligarh  U.  P. 

Founded  in  1925  by  Sahebzada  Ajab  Ahmad  Khan,  the  lale 
Vice  chancellor,  of  the  Muslim  University,  to  commemorate  the 
memory  of  his  father  who  was  a  poet  and  scholar  and  especially 
interested  in  the  cause  of  the  blind.  The  school  was  formally  open- 
ed in  1927  by  Sir  William  Morris,  the  then  Governor  of  U.  P.  Ite 
activities  are  to  teach  the  young  blind  and  help  them  to  be  self  sup- 
porting. It  is  a  sectarian  school,  giving  special  emphasis  on  the 
teaching  of  the  Quran.    It  has  a  capacity  for  150  students.    It  is 
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entirely  a  private  institution.  Sahebzada  Shahzad  Ahmad  Khan,  the 
son  of  the  Founder  is  the  present  owner  and  manager  of  the  school- 
It  is  maintained  by  Government  grant  and  private  donation  of  the 
owner. 

(2)  Allahabad  Blind  Asylum,  Naini,  P.  0.  Allahabad. 
Founded  by  the  late  William   Carey  of  Serampore  in  1851. 

with  the  object  of  housing  and  feeding  the  poor  and  the  aged.  In 
1931  a  school  for  the  blind  was  established.  Its  object  was  to  pro- 
vide a  home  for  the  blind  and  a  school  for  the  blind  boys.  It  has  a 
capacity  for  50  students.  It  is  managed  by  Presbyterian  Church  of 
U.  S.  H.  It  is  maintained  by  Government  grant,  Municipal  grant, 
Interest  on  investments,  charitable  Association  grants,  donations 
and  subscriptions. 

(3)  Kumar  Lalsing  M arising  Industrial  School.  Kacheri  Road, 
Mainpuri,  U.  P. 

Founded  in  1922.  Its  activities  are  confined  to  Industrial, 
Musical,  and  literary  instructions.  It  is  a  residential  Institution  and 
is  run  by  private  trust. 

(4)  Lucknow  School  for  the  Blind. 

Ganesh  gurge  Grain  Market,  Lucknow.  Founded  in  1941.  It 
has  a  capacity  for  6  students. 

(5)  Sharap  Memorial  Blind  School  (N.,I.I.B.S.)  Rajpur,  Dehra 

Dun. 

Founded  in  1887  in  Amritsar.  It  was  transferred  to  Rajpur  in 
1903.  It  is  now  renamed  as  Miss  Annie  Sharp  Blind  School.  It 
has  a  capacity  for  70  students.  Its  activities  are  to  give  simple  edu- 
cation, teach  useful  handwork  and  impart  Christian  teaching.  It  is 
maintained  on  Mission  grants,  Private  donations  and  subscriptions. 

(6)  Training  Centre  for  Adult  Blind.  Cjo  The  St.  Dunstan's, 
Body  Guard  Lines,  Dehra  Dun  U.P. 

Started  with  the  idea  of  giving  assistance  to  Indian  Blinded 
Soldiers  of  World  War  II.  Training  in  various  vocations  is  given 
according  to  the  type  and  capacity  of  the  inmates.  It  has  a  capa- 
city for  10  men  with  their  families.  It  is  maintained  by  public 
subscriptions.  It  is  managed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Govt, 
of  India. 

(7)  Blind  Relief  Association,  Aligarh.  No  information  avail- 
able. 

(8)  Kashi  Seva  Samiti  (Blind  School),  Benaras,  U.  P.  No  in- 
formation available. 

(9)  Allahabad  School  and  Home  for  the  Blind.  American  Pre- 
slyterian  Mission,  Jamna.  Allahabad.    No  information  available. 
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(10)  Kashlriya  Andh  Vidyalaya,  (National  Academy  for  iho 
Blind)  15-25  Civil  Lines,  Cawnpur.    No  information  available. 

WEST-BENGAL. 

Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  94,  Chittaranjan 
Avenue,  Calcutta  12. 

Started  in  1930.  Six  years  later  first  travelling  eye  dispen- 
saries was  started  in  Bengal  by  this  association.  Four  more  dispen- 
saries were  started  in  1940  and  one  more  was  added  in  1941.  The 
object  of  the  association  is  to  carry  out  preventive  and  curative 
measures.  The  expenses  are  met  from  the  grants  made  by  Govern- 
ment. 

(2)  Calcutta  Blind  School,  Behala,  South  Calcutta. 
Founded  in  1897  by  the  late  Mr.  Lai  Behari  Shah  on  his  own 

initiative. 

Its  activities  are  mainly  confined  to  train  and  educate  young 
blind  of  either  sex  from  6  to  10  years  of  age  for  girls  and  14  for 
boys.  It  imparts  instructions  in  industrial,  musical  and  literary  edu- 
cation. Students  are  also  sent  for  matriculation  examination  of  the 
Calcutta  University. 

It  has  capacity  for  250  students^  It  is  managed  by  a  Board  of 
Governors  consisting  of  public  men,  philanthropist  and  educa- 
tionist. 

It  is  maintained  by  Government  grant.  Municipal  grant,  Fees, 
donations,  subscriptions  and  interest  on  endowment  funds. 

(3)  Kalimpong  Home  for  the  Blind.  Kalimpong,  Dist.  Dar- 
jiling. 

It  was  started  in  1940  entirely  on  her  own  initiative  by  a  re- 
tired missionary,  the  Hon'ble  Dr.  Miss  Mary  Seth.  It  is  now  run 
by  an  influential  Local  Committee.  Its  main  activity  is  to  train 
blind  children  and  adults  to  live  normal  and  healthy  life.  It  sup- 
plies industrial  training  along  with  simple  and  primary  education 
in  Braille. 

Its  capacity  is  30.  It  is  maintained  on  Government  grants, 
public  subscriptions  and  donations  and  Scholarship  grants  from 
Tea  Associations. 

(4)  All  India  Light-House  for  the  Blind.  29-Russa  Road,  P.  O. 
Kalighat,  Calcutta. 

Founded  in  1941  at  the  initiative  of  the  visually  handicapped 
and  distinguished  scholar  of  the  Calcutta  University,  Subodh  Chan- 
dra Roy.  Its  main  activity  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
adult  blind  through  education  and  employment.  The  institution 
provides  for  the  education  of  the  adult  blind.  Braille-printing  for 
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the  blind,  education  of  the  blind-deaf-inmate  persons. 

It  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  eminent  philanthropists,  pub- 
lic men  and  eminent  educationists  and  maintained  on  public  dona- 
tions and  subscriptions. 

(5)  School  for  the  the  Blind  run  by  All-India  Light  House  for 
the  Blind.  i 

It  was  founded  in  1941  and  was  converted  into  a  residential 
school  in  1942. 

Its  capacity  is  25.  It  is  managed  by  an  executive  committee  of 
a  Board  of  Governors.  This  is  maintained  from  public  donations, 
subscriptions  and  fees  from  pupils. 

(6)  Calcutta  University  Teachers  Training  Department.  (Blind) 
Asutosh  Building,  College  Street,  Calcutta, 

This  was  started  in  1940.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  is  maintained  by  it.  It  has  capacity  for  100  students 
and  gives  professional  training  to  the  sightless  teachers  of  the 
Blind, 
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Directory  oi  Blind  Welfare^  Workers  & 
Institutions  throughout  th(^  world. 


I.  U.S.A.: 

1.  Mr.  Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Secretary-Treasurer.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  State  School  of  the  Blind  and 
the  Deaf,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

2.  Mr.  Alfred  Allen,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 

3.  Mr,,  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director,  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  11,  N.Y. 

4.  Mr.  Finis  E.  Davis,  Superintendent,  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  1839,  Frankford  Ave.,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky. 

5.  Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Managing  Director.  Braille  Institute 
of  America,  Inc.,  741,  North  Vermont  Avenue.  Los  Angeles  27, 
California. 

6.  Jane  M.  Hoey,  Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Social 
Security  Administration,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington  25, 
D.  C 

7.  Mrs.  Aida  de  Acosta  Breckinridge,  Executive  Director,  Eye 
Bank  for  Sight  Restoration,  Inc.,  210  East  64th  Street,  New  York 
21,  N.  Y. 

8.  Dorance  C.  Nygard,  Director,  Hadley  Correspondence  School 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  620  Lincon  Ave.,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 

9.  Lon  Alsup,  President,  National  Council  of  State  Agencies  for 
the  Blind,  Land  Office  Building,  Austin,  Texas. 

10.  Mr.  C.  C.  Kleber,  General  Manager,  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

11.  Dr.  Franklin  N.  Foote,  Executive  Director,  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Inc.,  1790.  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

12.  W.  H.  Ebeling,  Executive  Vice-President,  Seeing  Eye  Inc., 
Morristown,  N,  J. 

13.  Edward  M.  Liechty,  Managing  Editor,  E.  Matilda  Ziegler 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  Inc.,  The  Matijda  Ziegler  Magazine  for 
the  Blind,  Munsey,  N.  Y. 
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14.  Mr.  George  L.  Raverat,  European  Director,  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  Inc.,  i  Rue  de  Montevideo,  Paris  16. 

15.  Mr.  Gabriel  Farrel,  Director,  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  72,  Mass. 

II.  UNITED  NATIONS  ORGANISATION  : 

16.  Mr.  Ernst  Jorgensen,  Social  Affairs  Officer,  United  Nations 
Organisation,  Lake  Success,  New  York. 

17.  Monsieur  Maurice  Milhaud,  Head  of  the  Social  Activities 
Service,  European  Office  of  the  United  Nations,  Palais  des  Nations, 
Geneva. 

18.  Col  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  Consultant  on  Braille,  U.N.E.S. 
CO.,  19,  Avenue  Kleber,  Paris  16. 

III.  UNITED  KINGDOM  : 

19.  Mr.  W.  G.  Askew,  O.B.E.,  Secretary,  St.  Dunstan's,  191,  # 
Marylybone  Road,  London,  N.  W.  1. 

20.  Mr  J.  C.  Colligan,  Secretary  General,  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

21.  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff,  Hon  Registrar,  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind,  Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Westbury  on  Trym,  Bristol. 

22.  Mr.  T.  H.  Smith,  Secretary,  National  League  of  the  Blind, 
252,  Langham  Road,  London,  N.  15. 

23.  Mr.  S.  W..  Starling,  General  Secretary,  National  Associa- 
tion of  workshops  for  the  Blind,  257,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  Lon- 
don, W.  1. 

24.  Mr.  John  F\  Wilson,  Secretary,  British  Empire  Society  for 
the  Blind,  53,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.  W.  1. 

IV.  SCOTLAND: 

25.  Mr.  C.  H.  W.  G.  Anderson,  T.  D.,  B.Sc,  Headmaster  & 
Superintendent,  The  Royal  Blind  School,  Craigmiller  Park,  Edin- 
burgh, 9. 

26.  Mr.  James  Cormack,  Superintendent,  Edinburgh  and  S.  E. 
of  Scotland  Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind  to  read  at  their  own 
Homes,  4,  Coates  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  3. 

V.  IRELAND  : 

27.  Mr.  Johnston  Sherman,  General  Manager,  Workshops  for 
the  Blind,  Lawnbrook  Avenue,  Belfast. 

VI.  CANADA  : 

28.  Col  E.  A.  Baker,  M.C.,  O.B.E.,  Managing  Director,  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Pearson  Hall,  186,  Bever- 
ley Street,  Toronto,  2B,  Ontario. 
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VII    AUSTRALIA  : 

29.  Mr.  S.  W.  Hedger,  Director,  Royal  Victorian  Institute  for 
the  l>liii(l,  St.  Kiltla  Road,  Mcll)ournc,  Victoria. 

:')0.  The  Ilon'hle  Mr.  Justice  Maxwell,  President,  Royal  Sydney 
Industrial  Blind  Institution,  William  and  Boomerang  Streets,  Syd- 
ney. 

VIII.  NEW  ZEALAND: 

31.  Mr.  E.  W.  Christiansen,  J.R.,  Secretary  General,  The  New 
Zealand  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Auckland. 

IX.  SOUTH  AFRICA: 

32.  The  Rev.  A.  W.  Blaxwell,  Organising  Secretary,  Transvaal 
Society  for  the  Care  of  the  Non-European  Blind,  P.O.  Box  42, 
Roodepoort,  Transvaal. 

•  X.  JAPAN: 

33.  Mr.  Takeo  Iwahashi,  Director,  The  Lighthouse  Institution, 
17,  Nishi  3-chome,  Showa-cho,  Abeno-ku,  Osaka  City. 

XL  CEYLON: 

34.  Mr.  Kingsley  C.  Dassanaike,  Principal,  School  for  the 
Blind,  Mount  Lavinia,  Ceylon. 

XIL  EIRE: 

35.  Miss  B.  E.  Knox,  Organising  Secretary,  National  Council 
for  the  Blind  of  Ireland,  11,  Molesworth  Street,  Dublin. 

36.  Mr.  James  O'Keeffee,  Secretary,  Irish  National  League  of 
the  Blind,  35,  Gardiner's  Place,  Dublin. 

XIII.  AUSTRIA: 

37.  Herr  Leopold  Bick,  President,  Osterrichischer  Blindenver- 
band,  Wimbergergasse,  30,  Vienna,  VII. 

38.  Dr.  Karl  Trapny,  Director,  Vienna  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Hofzeile,  15,  Vienna,  XIX. 

XIV.  BELGIUM: 

39.  Monsieur  Gerard  Borre,  President,  Ligue  Braille,  Rue 
d'Angleterre,  57,  Brussels. 

XV.  DENMARK: 

40.  Herr  Ernst  Jorgensen,;  President,  Dansk  Blindesamfund, 
Randersgade,  68,  Copenhagen. 

XVL  FINLAND: 

41.  Mr.  Eero  Hakkinerij  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Admini- 
strg^tors.  Central  Union  of  the  Blind,  Principalj  Blind  Schoolj  Kuopio, 


XVIL  FRANCE: 

42.  Monsieur  Paul  Guinot,  President,  Comite  Central  pour  les 
Aveugles  Travailleurs,  4,  Rue  de  Montevideo,  Paris,  16. 

43.  Monsieur  Henri  Amblard,  Member  of  the  Comite  National 
pour  la  Protection  Sociale  des  Ayeugles,  Union  des  Aveugles  de 
Guerre,  49  Rue  Blanche,  Paris  9. 

44.  Monsieur  Louis  Renaux,  Secretary  General,  Association 
Valentin  Hauy  pour  le  Bien  des  Aveugles,  9,  Rue  Duroc,  Paris  7. 

45.  Monsieur  Donatien  Lelievre,  Director,  Institution  Regio- 
nale  des  Sourds-Muets  et  Jeunes  Aveugles,  61,  Rue  de  Marseille, 
Bordeaux. 

46.  Monsieur  Antoine  Salis,  President,  Federation  des  Aveu- 
gles Civils  de  France  et  de  1 'Union  Francaise,  58  Avenue  Bosquet, 
Paris  7, 

XVIII.  ALGERIA: 

47.  Monsieur  Andre  Balliste,  President,  Federation  des  Aveu- 
gles de  I'Afrique  du  Nord,  41,  Rue  Sadi — Carnot,  Algiers. 

XIX.  GERMANY: 

48.  Dr.  R.  Winter,  Secretary,  Zonal  Blind  Welfare  Council, 
Bleekstrasse,  22  Hannover-Kirchrode  (20  A)  British  Zone. 

49.  Herr  Hermann  Pothmann,  Chairman,  German  Associ- 
ation for  the  Blind  in  British  Zone,  Lehnsgrund,  1,  Essen-Margar- 
ethenhohe. 

50.  Professor  Dr.  Carl  Strehl,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  on  the  Blind  Welfare  for  the  United  Western  Zones  of 
Germany,  Blindenstudienanstalt,  Liebigstrasse,  11,  16,  Marburg- 
Lahn  (American  Zone) . 

51.  Ing.  Alfons  Schramm,  Direktor  von  der  Suddentschen 
Blindenarbeitsgemeinshaft,  Talstrasse,  52,  Freiburg-Breisgau  (French 
Zone),  Observer — Dr.  Heinz  Voigt,  Zonal  Blind  Welfare  Council, 
Ohlendorffsallee,  4,  Hamburg- Altona,  1  (British  Zone). 

XX.  GREECE: 

52.  Mr.  Michael  Tsamados,  Vice-President,  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind  of  Greece,  25  Nikis  Street,  Athens. 

XXI.  HOLLAND: 

53.  Mr.  F.  G.  Tingen,  Secretary,  Stichting  "Het  Nederlandse 
Blindenwezen",  Linnaeusparkweg,  194,  Amsterdam,  0. 

XXII.  ITALY: 

54.  Cav.  di  Gr.  Groce  Dott.  Aurelio  Nicolodi,  Cavaliere  del 
Lavoro,  Founder  and  Honorary  President,  Italian  Union  of  the 
Blind,  Via  Gustavo  Modena,  13,  Florence. 
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55.  Professor  Paolo  Bentivoglio,  President,  Italian  Union  of 
the  l)liiid,  Via  Qualtro  Fontane,  147,  Home. 

56.  Captain  Giovanni  Quagliolti,  Press  Officer,  Italian  Union 
of  llic  niind,  Via  Severano,  35  Rome. 

XXI H.  NORWAY: 

57.  Mr.  Halvdan  Karterud,  Former  Chairman  of  the  Nor- 
denfjelske  Blindeforbund,  Ovre  Mollenberggate,  76,  Trondheim,  Ob- 
server—Mr. Bjarne  Mokleby,  Secretary  of  the  Norges  Blindenfor- 
bund  and  Manager,  Osland^ke  Blindeforbund,  Bergsliensgate,  13, 
Oslo. 

XXIV.  POLAND: 

58.  Dr.  Vladimir  Dolanski,  President,  Union  of  Blind  Wor- 
kers of  the  Polish  Republic,  Ul  Grottgera,  17-7,  Warsaw. 

XXV.  SWEDEN: 

59.  Herr  Ernst  Retsler,  President,  De  Blindas  Forening, 
Majorsgatan,  12,  Stockholm. 

XXVI.  SWITZERLAND. 

60.  Dr.  E.  Spahr,  President,  Swiss  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
Trottenstrasse,  33  Zurich,  37. 

61.  Monsieur  Louis  Jacot,  Vice  President,  Swiss  Federation 
of  the  Blind,  Avenue  Victor  Ruffy,  17  Lusanne. 

U.S.A.: 

62.  Mr.  Michael  J.  Shortley,  Director,  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  25,  D.C. 

Note:  This  directory  of  Blind  Welfare  Institutions  throughout 
the  Globe  is  by  no  means  complete  and  does  not  claim  to  be  such. 
It  is  printed  here  so  that  it  may  be  of  value  to  Blind  Welfare  wor- 
kers in  India  wanting  to  contact  workers  in  other  countries  for 
eliciting  further  information  pertaining  to  the  field  in  which  they 
are  interested.  Much  of  the  information  is  compiled  from  the  list 
of  Members  who  attended  the  International  Conference  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  at  Oxford  in  August  1949. 
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Directory  of  Blind  Schools,  Associations 
and  Institutions  in  India. 


AJMER 

1.  The  Home  &  School  for  the  Blind,  Adarshanagar,  Ajmer. 

BOMBAY  STATE 

2.  Amalner  School  for  the  Blind,  Amalner,  East  Khandesh 
District. 

3.  Bijapur  Blind  Relief  Association,  Bijapur. 

4.  Karnatak  Blind  and  Disabled  Relief  Association,  Hubli. 

5.  Blind  Relief  Association,  475/83,  Kalbadevi  Road,  Bom- 
bay 2. 

6.  N.  S.  D.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  B.  D.  D.  Chawl 
No.  52,  Worli,  Bombay  18. 

7.  Happy  Home  for  the  Blind,  B.  D.  D.  Chawl  No.  52,  Worli, 
Bombay  18. 

8.  Blindmen's   Association,   117  F,   Lamington   Cross  Road, 
Bombay  7. 

9.  Dadar  School  for  the  Blind,  Dadar,  Bombay  14. 

10.  Victoria  Memorial  School  for  the  Blind,  Tardeo,  Bom- 
bay 7. 

11.  Haji  Allarakha  Sonavala  Andhaki  Ashram,  Versova  Road, 
Andheri,  Bombay. 

12.  Poona  School   &   Home  for  the  Blind,  Koregaon  Park, 
Poona. 

13.  School  for  the  Blind,  Ellis  Bridge,  Ahmedabad. 

14.  Ramabai  Mukti  Mission,  Kedgaon,  Via  -  Poona. 

15.  School  for  the  Blind,  Baroda. 

16.  School  for  the  Blind,  Mehsana. 

17.  First  Provincial  Conference  for  the  Blind,  C|o  V.  M.  School 
for  the  Blind,  Tardeo,  Bombay  7. 

18.  Andh  Pragati  Mandal,  B.  D.  D.  Chawl  52,  Worli,  Bom- 
bay  18. 

19.  State  Council  on  Blindness,  C|o  Sir  C.  J.  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
pital, J.  J.  Hospital  Comound,  Byculla,  Bombay, 
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20.  Chattrapati  Andh  Sahitya  Sanstha,  418,  Chotalal  Bhuvan, 
Kalbadevi,  Bombay  2. 

21.  Bulsar  Blind  Belief  Association,  Bulsar. 

22.  Blind  Home,  Chembur. 

23.  All  India  Conference  for  Blind,  C|o  Victoria  Memorial 
School  for  the  Blind,  Tardeo,  Bombay. 

BIHAR 

24.  Patna  Blind  School,  P.  0.  Kadam  Kuan,  Patna,  Bihar. 

25.  S.  P.  G.  Blind  School  (xMission),  Ranchi,  Bihar. 

26.  Netrahin  Chatra  Vidyalaya,  Rai  Bahadur  Shivshankar  Road, 
P.  0.  Bhagalpur,  Bihar. 

COCHIN-TRAVANCORE 

27.  School  for  the  Blind,  Trichur. 

28.  School  for  the  Blind,  Kunnamkulam,  Cochin. 

DELHI 

29.  Association  for  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Delhi. 

30.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Tughlakabad,  Delhi. 

31.  Hind  Blind  Institution,  Panchaqua  Road,  Near  Ice  Factory, 
New  Delhi. 

HYDERABAD  STATE 

32.  Government  School  for  the  Deaf  &  the  Blind,  Hyderguda, 
Hyderabad. 

33.  Home  for  the  Disabled,  Oxford  Street,  Secunderabad. 

34.  Mahatma  Blind  School,  Gulbarga. 

35.  State  Council  on  Blindness,  Hyderabad. 

KUTCH 

36.  Shri  Iswarramji  Gurukul  Vidyalaya,  Iswarnagar  (Vaudhy), 
Saden  Wadi,  Bhuj,  Cutch. 

MADHYABHARAT 

37.  Deaf,  Dumb  &  Blind  School,  23  Martand  Chawk,  Indore. 

MYSORE 

38.  School  for  Deaf  &  Blind  Boys,  Mysore. 

39.  Mysore  School  for  the  Blind,  Mysore. 

40.  Blind  Welfare  Association,  Kodagnur. 

41.  Blind  Welfare  Association,  Dasangere. 
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MADRAS  STATE 

42.  Madras  Association  for  the  Blind,  205,  Poonamalle  High 
Road,  Madras. 

43.  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  The  Priory,  Cathedral  P.O. 
Madras. 

44.  Victory  Memorial  Blind  School,  Poonamalie,  Madras  State. 

45.  Schools  for  the  Blind,  Palamootah,  South  India. 

46.  Tirupathur  Blind  School,  Swadish  Mission  Hospital  Post, 
Ramnad  District,  S.  India. 

47.  United  Luthern  Church  Mission,  School  for  the  Blind, 
Betinchintala,  Guntur  District,  S.  India. 

48.  Government  School  for  the  Blind,  Poonamallee,  Chingalpet 
District,  S.  India. 

49.  Government  School  for  the  Blind,  Salem,  S.  India. 

50.  Government  School  for  the  Blind,  Cuddapah,  S.  India. 

51.  Government  School  for  the  Blind,  Kasargode,  S.  India. 

52.  Catholic  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Sirivikiputur, 
Ramnad  District,  S.  India. 

MADHYA  PRADESH 

53.  Blind  Relief  Association,  Ajni  Ambazari  Road,  Nagpur. 

54.  Blind  Boys'  Institute,  Ajni  Ambazari  Road,  Nagpur. 

55.  Home  for  the  Blind  (Christian  Widows),  Baloda  Bazar, 
Madhya  Pradesh. 

56.  Home  for  Christian  Blind  Widows,  Khairagarh,  Madhya 
Pradesh. 

PEPSU 

57.  State  Poor  Home  &  School  for  the  Blind,  Kapurthala, 
Pepsu. 

58.  State  Council  on  Blindness,  Patiala. 
PUNJAB 

59.  Andha  Vidyalaya,  Amritsar,  East  Punjab. 

RAJASTHAN 

60.  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  &  Blind,  Jaipur. 
SAURASHTRA 

61.  School  for  the  Blind,  Visavadar,  Saurashtra. 

62.  Krishna  Kumarsinghji  School    &    Home  for  the  Blind, 
Bhavnagar,  Sawrashtra, 
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UTTAR  PRADESH 

63.  AhinaJi  School  for  the  Blind,  Civil  Lines,  Aligarh,  U.P. 

64.  Allahabad  Blind  Asylum  Naini  P.O.,  Allahabad. 

65.  Kumar  Lalsing  Mansing  Industrial  School,  Kacheri  Road, 
Manipuri,  U.P.  • 

66.  Lucknow  School  for  the  Blind,  Ganeshgunj  Grain  Market, 
Lucknow. 

67.  Sharp  Memorial  Blind  School,  (N.  I.  I.  B.  S.),  Rajpur, 
Dehra  Dun  Distt. 

68.  Training  Centre  for  Adult  Blind,  C|o.  The  St.  Dunstan's 
Bodyguard  Lines,  Dehra  Dun,  U.P. 

69.  Kashi  Seva  Samiti  (Blind  School),  Banaras,  U.P. 

70.  Blind  Relief  Association,  Aligarh. 

7L    Allahabad  School  &  Home  for  the  Blind,  American  Pres- 
byterian Mission,  Jamna,  Allahabad,  U.P. 

72.  Rastriya  Andha  Vidyalaya,    (National  Academy  for  the 
Blind),  15|25,  Civil  Lines,  Cawnpur. 

WEST  BENGAL 

73.  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  94,  Chittaran- 
jan  Avenue,  Calcutta  12. 

74.  Calcutta  Blind  School,  Behala,  South  Calcutta. 

75.  Kalimpong  Home  for  the  Bli-nd,  Kalimpong,  Dist.,  Dar- 
jiling,  W.  Bengal. 

76.  All  India  Light  House  for  the  Blind,  39  A,  Harish  Mukarji 
Road,  Bhavnipur,  Calcutta. 

77.  Blind  Persons'  Association,  29,  Russa  Road,  Calcutta  26. 

78.  Light  House  for  the  Blind,  28,  Russa  Road,  Calcutta  26. 

79.  Calcutta  University  Teachers'  Training  Department  (Blind), 
Asutosh  Building,  College  Street,  Calcutta. 
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